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INTRODUCTION. 



. The American Museum of Natural History is indebted to its 
enlightened and public-spirited President, Mr. Morris K. Jesup, 
for a magnificent collection of woods, which display, for the first 
time in a satisfactory manner, the forest wealth of the United States. 
The conception of this collection belongs to Mr. Jesup. The forests 
of the United States are not surpassed by those of any other coun- 
try in the variety and value of the timbers which they produce. 
Many of these are little known or appreciated commercially ; and it 
was the belief of the founder of this collection that the opportunity 
it would afiford to engineers, architects, and mechanics to examine 
specimens of the material produced by the forests of the whole 
country would be of great and immediate practical utility to the 
community, and that the presence of such a collection in the 
Museum of Natural History would facilitate the scientific and in- 
dustrial study of the Sylva of this country, and develop a popular 
interest in forests and forest science. 

Mr. Jesup's collection is the outgrowth of an investigation of 
the forest wealth of this country commenced by me more than five 
years ago. The results of that investigation have been published 
in VoL IX. of the final Eeports of the Tenth Census, which this 
collection will serve to illustrate. 

The trees of the United States are represented in the Museum by 
large and characteristic trunk specimens, arranged in the sequence 
of their botanical relationship. These specimens are cut in such a 
manner as to display the bark, and cross and longitudinal sections 
of the wood, both polished and in its natural condition. They 
are supplemented, in the case of trees of commercial importance. 
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by carefully selected planks, or burls, which often show better than 
logs the true industrial value of the wood. 

Specimens of a few of the arborescent species of the United States 
have not yet been secured, and others are still in preparation. 
These will be added to the collection as rapidly as possible. 

A series of life-size water-colors of the foliage, flowers, and fruit 
of each tree represented in the collection by a wood specimen is in 
course of preparation. They will be displayed with the collection 
as fast as completed. An herbarium of the trees of the United 
States, arranged by Mr. C. E. Faxon of the Arnold Arboretum, will 
afford special students of dendrology an opportunity of critically 
studying the collection. 

The following catalogue of the trees of this country will serve 
as a guide to the collection ; it is condensed from Vol. IX. of the 
Reports of the Tenth Census, from which are derived the tables 
relating to the physical properties of the woods of the United 
States. These tables have been prepared for this publication by 
Mr. S. P. Sharples, of Cambridge. 

C. S. SARGENT. 

A&NOLD Arboretum, Brookline, Mass., 
May, 1885. 
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CATALOGUE OF FOREST TREES. 



MAQNOLIACE-aE. 

1. Magnolia grandiflora, L. 

Big Laurel Bull Bay, 

Cape Fear River, North Carolina, south, near the coast, to Mosquito 
Inlet and Tampa Bay, Florida; along the coast of the Gulf States to 
southwestern Arkansas, and the valley of the Brazos Biver, Texas, 
extending north in the valley of the Mississippi River to latitude 32^ 30'. 

A magnificent evergreen tree, 18 to 27 metres in height, with a trunk 
0.60 to 1.20 metres in diameter; reaching its greatest development on the 
^^ bluff *' formations along the eastern bank of the Mississippi River from 
Yicksburg to Natchez, and in western Louisiana. 

Wood heavy, hard, not strong, close-grained, compact, easily worked, 
satiny ; medullary rays very numerous, thin ; color creamy white or 
often light brown, the heavier sap-wood nearly white ; little used except 
as fuel ; suitable for interior finish, fine cabinet work, etc. 

2. Magnolia glauca, L. 

Sweet Bay, White Bay, Beaver Tree. White Laurel, Swamp 
Laurel, 

Cape Ann, Massachusetts; New Jersey, southward, generally near 
the coast, to Bay Biscayne and Tampa Bay, Florida ; westward through 
the valley of the Mississippi River south of latitude 35°, and the Gulf 
States to southwestern Arkansas and the valley of the Trinity River, 
Texas. 

A tree 15 to 22 metres in height, with a trunk sometimes 1.20 metres 
in diameter, or toward its northern limits reduced to a low shrub ; 
swamps or low wet woods, reaching its greatest development on the rich 
hummocks of the interior of the Florida peninsula, and along the low 
sandy banks of pine-barren streams in the Gulf States. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, close-grained, compact ; medullary rays 
very numerous, thin ; color light brown tinged with red, the sap-wood 

1 
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Magnolia. 



nearly white ; in the Gulf Suites sometimes used in tlie manufacture of 
small wooden-ware. 

The drieil bark, espedally of tlte root, of this species and of M. acumi- 
nata and M. f/inbrella are included in the American Materia Medico, 
furnishing an aromatic tonic and stimulant used in intermittent and remit- 
tent fevers, 

3. Magnolia acuminata, L. | 

Cucumber Tree. Mountain Maffiiolia. 

Western New York to southern Illinois ; southward along the Alle- 
ghany Mountains, and scattered through eastern and middle Kentucky 
and Tennessee, usuuUy on Carboniferous deposits, to southern Alabama 
and northeastern Mississippi ; and in northeastern, southern, and soutb- 
westem Arkansas. 

A large tree, 20 to 30 metres in height, with a trunk 0,60 to 1.20 
metres in diameter ; rich woods, reaching its greatest development on the 
slopes of the southern Alleghany Mountains. 

Wood durable, liglit, soft, not strong, close-grinned, compact, satiny ; 
medullary rays numerous, thin ; color yellow-brown, the sap-wood lighter, 
often nearly white ; Qsed for pimip-logs, water-troughs, flooring, cabinet- 
making, etc 

4. Magnolia cordata, Michs. 

Cucumber Tree. 

Southern Alleghany Mountain region, — Georgia to Winston County, 
Alabama. 

A tree 22 to 24 metres in height, with a trimk sometimes O.CO metre 
in diameter ; low rich woods ; very rare and local. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, close-grained, compact ; medullary rays 
very numerous, thin ; color light brown streaked with yellow, the sap- _ 
wood light yellow. 



5. Magnolia macrophylla, Michi. 
Large-hai-ed Cucumber Tree. 

Western North Carolina to southeastern Kentucky, southward to 
middle and western Florida and southern Alabama, extending west to the j 
valley of Pearl River, Louisiana; and in central Arkansas. 

A tree C to 18 metres in height, with a trunk rarely 0.60 metre in J 
diameter: rich woods, reaching its greatest development in the limestone \ 
valleys of northern Alabama : rare and local. 

Wood light, hard, not strong, close-grained, compact, satiny; medullary 1 
rays numerous, thin ; color brown, the sap-wood light yellow. 
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6. Magnolia Umbrella, Lam. 

Umbrella Tree. Elk-wood. 

Southeastern Pennsylvania, southward along the Alleghany MountainB 
to central Alabama, westward through Kentucky and Tennessee to north- 
eastern Mississippi ; and in central and southwestern Arkansas. 

A small tree, rarely exceeding 12 metres in height, with a trunk 0.10 
to 0.40 metre in diameter; rich, shady hillsides; most common and 
reaching its greatest development along the western slopes of the southern 
Alleghany Mountains. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, close-grained, compact; medullary rays 
very numerous, thin ; color brown, the heavier sap-wood nearly white. 

7. Magnolia Fraseri, Walt 

Long4eaved Cucumber Tree. 

Alleghany Mountains, from Virginia southward to western Florida 
and southern Alabama^ extending west to the valley of Pearl River, 
Mississippi. 

A small tree, 8 to 12 metres in height, with a trunk 0.15 to 0.20 metre 
in diameter ; rich woods. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, close-grained, compact ; medullary rays 
very numerous, thin ; color brown, the sap-wood nearly white. 

8. Liriodendron Tulipifera, L. 

Tulip Tree. TeUow Poplar, White-wood. 

Southwestern Vermont, through western New England, southward to 
northern Florida; west through New York, Ontario, and Michigan to 
Lake Michigan, south of latitude 43° 30' ; and south to latitude 31^ in 
the Gulf States east of the Mississippi River ; extending west to south* 
eastern Missouri and northeastern Arkansas. 

A large and valuable tree, 30 to 60 metres in height, with a trunk 
2 to 4 metres in diameter ; rich woods and intervale lands, reaching its 
greatest development in the valley of the lower Wabash River and along 
the western slopes of the Alleghany Mountains in Tennessee and North 
Carolina. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, brittle, very close straight-grained, com- 
pact, easily worked ; medullary rays numerous, not prominent ; color 
light yellow or brown, the thin sap-wood nearly white ; largely manufac- 
tured into lumber, and used for construction, interior finish, shingles, in 
boat-building, and especially in the manufacture of wooden pumps, wooden- 
ware, etc. ; varieties varying in color and grain are recognized. 

Liriodendrin, a stimulant tonic, with diaphoretic properties, is obtained 
by macerating the inner bark, especially of the root. 
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ANONACE^. 

9. Asimina triloba, Dunal. 

Pofaw, Custard Apple. 

Western New York, Ontario, eastern and central Pennsylvania to 
southern Michigan, fiouthera Iowa, and eastern Kansas; south to mid- 
dle Florida and the valley of the Sabine River, Texas. 

A small tree, Bomelimes 12 metres in height, with a trunk rarely , 
exceeding 0.30 metre in diameter, or often reduced to a. slender shrub ; 
rich, rather low woods, reaching its greatest development in the loww J 
Wabash valley and in the valley of the White River, Arkansas. 

Wood very light, very soft and weak, coarse-grained, spongy, layers esm 
annual growth dearly marked by several rows of large open ducts ; color T 
light yellow shaded with green, the sap-wood lighter; the large fruitT 
■weet and edible. 

10. Anona laurifoUa, Dunal. 
Pond Apple. 

Semi-tropical Florida, — Cape Malaljar to Bay Biscayne, west coast, J 
Pease Creek to the Caloosa Kiver ; in the West Indies. 

A small tree, sometimes 9 metres in height, with a trunk 0.30 n 
in diameter, or toward its northern limits and on the west coast oftettj 
reduced to a stout, wide-spreading shrub ; common, and reaching i 
greatest development, within the United States, on the low islands a 
shores of the Everglades in the neighborhood of Bay Biscayne. 

Wood hght, soft, not strong, rather close-grained, compact, containing^ 
many scattered open ducts ; color light brown streaked with yellow, the 
sap-wood lighter. 

The large fruit scarcely edible. 



CAPPARIDACE^. 

11. Capparis JaraaieenslB, Jacq. 

Semi-tropical Florida. — Cape Canaveral to the southern keys 
the West Inihes and southward to Brazil. 

A small tree, sometimes 6 metres in height, with a trunk 0.15 m 
in diameter, or reduced to a low shrub ; common and reaching i 
greatest development, within the United States, on Upper Metacombe a 
Umbrella Keys. 

Wood heavy, hard, close-grained, compact, satiny, containing ma^ 
evenly distributed large open ducts ; medullary rays numerous, ol 
color yellow tinged with red. the sap-wood lighter. 
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CANELLACE^. 

12. Canella alba, Murr. 

White-wood. Cinnamon Bark, Wild Cinnamon. 

Southern keys of semi-tropical Florida ; in the West Indies. 

A small tree, often 10 metres in height, with a trunk 0.22 metre in 
diameter; not rare. 

Wood very heavy, exceedingly hard, strong, close-grained, compact ; 
medullary rays numerous, thin ; color dark reddish-brown, the sap-wood 
light brown or yellow. 

The pale inner bark furnishes an aromatic stimulant and tonic, occa- 
sionally employed in cases of debility of the digestive organs. 

OUTTIFER^. 

13. Cloisia flava, L. 

W^st Indies; Key West prior to 1840. Not rediscovered by the 
later explorers of the botany of semi-tropical Florida, and probably not 
now growing spontaneously within the limits of the United States. 

Wood not examined. 

TERNSTRCEMIACE^. 

14. Q-ordonia Lasianthois, L. 
Loblolly Bay. Tan Bay. 

Southern Virginia, south, near the coast, to Cape Malabar, and Cape 
Romano, Florida, and along the Gulf coast to the valley of the Mississippi 
River. 

A tree 15 to 24 metres in height, with a trunk often 0.45 to 0.50 
metre in diameter; low, sandy swamps. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, close-grained, compact, not durable; 
medullary rays numerous, thin ; color light red, the sap-wood lighter ; 
specific gravity, 0.4728 ; ash, 0.76 ; somewhat employed in cabinet- 
making. 

15. Gordonia poibescens, L'Her. 

Franklinia. 

Near Fort Barrington, on the Altamaha River, Greorgia. 
A small tree, not rediscovered during the present century, and now 
only known through cultivated specimens. 
Wood not examined. 
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16. Fremontia Califomica, Ton*. 

Slippery Him. 

California, — Talley of Pitt Riyer, southward along the western foot- 
hills of the Sierra Nevada, and in the Coast Ranges from the Santa Lncia 
to the San Jacinto Mountains ; rare at the north, most common and 
reaching its greatest development on the sonthem Sierras and the San 
Grabriel and San Bernardino Ranges. 

A small tree, 6 to 10 metres in height, the short trunk often 0.30 to 
0.45 metre in diameter, or more often a tall, mnch branched shrub ; dry, 
gravelly soil. 

Wood heavy, hard, very close-grained, compact, satiny, containing 
many groups of small ducts parallel to the thin, conspicuous medullary 
rays; layers of annual growth obscure; color dark brown tinged with 
red, the thick sap-wood lighter. 

The mucilaginous inner bark used locally in poultices. 

TILIACE^. 

17. Tilia Americana, L. 

Lime Tree. Basswood, American Linden. Lin. Bee Tree. 

Northern New Brunswick, westward in British America to about the 
one hundred and second meridian, southward to Virginia and along the 
Alleghany Mountains to Georgia and southern Alabama ; extending west, 
in the United States, to eastern Dakota, eastern Nebraska, eastern Kansas, 
the Indian Territory, and the valley of the San Antonio River, Texas. 

A large tree, 20 to 24 metres in height, with a trunk 0.90 to 1.20 
metres in diameter, or, exceptionally, 30 to 45 metres in height, with a 
trunk 0.92 to 1.84 metres in diameter ; common in all northern forests 
on rich soil ; toward its western and southwestern limits only on bottom- 
lands. A variety {T. Americana, var. pubescens, Loud) with thinner 
leaves softly pubescent beneath occasionally occurs in swamps and low 
ground from North Carolina to western Florida, generally near the 
coast. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, very close-grained, compact, easily 
worked ; medullary rays numerous, rather obscure ; color light brown, or 
often slightly tinged with red, the sap-wood hardly distinguishable ; largely 
used in the manufacture of wooden-ware and cheap furniture, for the 
panels and bodies of carriages, the inner soles of shoes, in turnery, and 
the manufacture of paper pulp. 

The inner bark, macerated, is sometimes manufactured into coarse cord- 
age and matting ; the flowers, rich in honey, are highly prized by apiarists. 
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18. Tilia heterophylla, Vent. 

White Basswood. Wahoo, 

Alleghany Mountains from Pennsylvania, southward to northern Ala- 
bama and Florida; west to middle Tennessee and Kentucky, southern 
Indiana, and southern and central Illinois. 

A tree 15 to 20 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 to 1.20 metres in 
diameter; rich woods and bottom-lands; most common and reaching its 
greatest development along the western slopes of the southern Alleghany 
Mountains and in middle Tennessee. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, close-grained, compact, easily worked ; 
medullary rays numerous, obscure; color light brown, the sap-wood 
hardly distinguishable ; generally confounded with that of Tilia Americana, 
from which it scarcely differs. 

The young branches are often fed to cattle in winter by farmers in the 
southern Alleghany Mountains. 

MALPI&HIACE^. 

19. B3rrsonima loicida, HBK. 

Tallow Berry, Glamherry. 

Southern keys of semi-tropical Florida ; through the West Indies. 

A small tree, sometimes 6 to 8 metres in height, with a trunk 0.15 to 
0.25 metre in diameter, or often shrubby and branching from the ground. 

Wood light, soft, weak, close-grained, compact ; medullary rays numer- 
ous, thin ; color light red, the sap-wood a little lighter. 

Fruit edible. 

ZYGOPHYLLACEwE. 

20. Ouaiacum sanctum, L. 

Lignumvitce. 

Keys of semi-tropical Florida, not rare ; in the Bahamas, St. Domingo, 
Cuba, Porto Rico, etc. 

A low, gnarled tree, not exceeding, within the limits of the United 
States, 8 metres in height, with a trunk sometimes 0.30 metre in di- 
ameter. 

Wood exceedingly heavy, very hard, strong, brittle, close-grained, com- 
pact, difficult to work, splitting irregularly, containing many evenly dis- 
tributed resinous ducts ; medullary rays numerous, obscure ; color rich 
yellow-brown, varying in older specimens to almost black, the sap-wood 
light yellow ; used in turnery and for the sheaves of ships' blocks, for 
which it is preferred to other woods. 

Lignum Guaiaci, Guaiacum-wood, the heart of this and the allied 
G. officinale^ formerly largely used in the treatment of syphilis, is now 
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only retained in tlie Materia Medica aa an ingredient in the compound 
I decoction of Barsaparilla. 

Guaiac, the reainous gum ohtoined from these species, is a stimulating i 
diaphoretic and alterative, or in large doses cathartic, and is employed in 
cases of clironic rheumatism, gout, eu:. 

81. Porliera anguatifolia, Gray. 

Western Texas, — valley of the Colorado River to the Rio Grande, 
extending west to the Rio Pecos ; in northern Mexico. 

A small tree, 8 to 10 metres in height, with a trunk 0.15 to 0.20 metre 

, in diameter, or toward its eastern, northern, and western limits reduced 

to a low shrub ; reaching its greatest development, in the United States, 

a the hills bordering the valley of the Guadalupe River. 

Wood exceedingly heavy, very hard, close^ained, compact, the open 

ducts smaller and less regularly distributed than iu Guaiacum ; medullary 

' rays very thin, numerous \ color rich dark brown, turning green with 

' exposure, the sap-wood bright yellow ; probably possessing medicinal 

I properties similar to those of lignumvitte. 



RUTACE^E. 
23. Xanthosylum Americanum, Mill. 
Prickly Ash. Toothache Tree. 

Eastern Massachusetts, west to northern Minnesota, eastern Nebraska, 
and eastern Kansas ; south to the mountains of Virginia, and northern I 
Missouri. 

A small tree, not often 7 metres in height, with a trunk 0.15 to 0.20' I 
metre in diameter, or, reduced to a shrub, 1.50 to l.SO metres in height j f 
common, and reaching its greatest development in the region of the great -I 
lakes ; rocky hillsides, or more often along streams and rich bottom-lands, j 

Wood light, soft, coarse-grained ; medullary rays numerous, thin { J 
color light brown, the sap-wood lighter. 

The bark of Xanthox^lum, an active stimulant, is used in decoction to \ 
produce diaphoresis in cases of rheumatism, syphilis, etc., and as a popalar j 
remedy for toothache. 

23. Xanthosylum Clava-Herculis, L. 

Toothache Tree. Prickly Ash. Sea Ash. Pepper-wood. Wild 

Southern Virginia, southward near the coast to Bay Biscayne and j 
Tampa Bay, Florida, westward through the Gulf States to northwestern j 
Louisiana, southern Arkansas, and the valley of the Brazos River, Texas. 

A small tree, rarely 12 to 14 metres in height, with a trunk 0.30 metre 
in diameter ; usually along streams and low, rich bottom-lands, reaching J 
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its greatest development in southern Arkansas, Louisiana, and eastern 
Texas. A shrubby, or on the coast arborescent, form of western Texas, 
with shorter ovate leaves, is y^i. fruticosum^ Gray. 

Wood light, hard, not strong, soft, coarse-grained, not durable, con- 
taining many scattered open ducts ; medullary rays numerous, thin ; 
color light brown, the sap-wood lighter. 

24. Xanthoxylum Caribaeum, Lam. 
ScUin^UDood, 

Keys of semi-tropical Florida ; in the West Indies. 

A small tree, 6 to 10 metres in height, with a trunk 0.30 to 0.40 metre 
in diameter ; not common. 

Wood very heavy, exceedingly hard, not strong, brittle, fine-grained, 
compact, satiny, susceptible of a beautiful polish ; medullary rays numer- 
ous, thin, conspicuous ; color light orange, the sap-wood lighter. 

25. Xanthoxylum Pterota, HBK. 

Wild Lime. 

Semi-tropical Florida, — Mosquito Inlet to the southern keys, and on 
the west coast from about latitude 29^ to Cape Sable ; southwestern 
Texas ; and southward through Mexico to Brazil. 

A small tree, sometimes 8 metres in height, with a trunk rarely ex- 
ceeding 0.15 metre in diameter, or often reduced to a slender shrub. In 
Florida common, and reaching its greatest development on the keys of the 
west coast ; in Texas not common, but widely distributed as a small shrub, 
or, on the shores of Matagorda Bay, west of the Nueces River, and in the 
valley of the Rio Grande, a low tree. 

Wood heavy, hard, close-grained, compact ; medullary rays thin, nu- 
merous ; color brown tinged with red, the sap-wood yellow. 

26. Ptelea trifoliata, L. 

Hop Tree. ShriMy Trefoil, Wafer Ash. 

Banks of the Niagara River, and Pennsylvania southward to northern 
Florida, west to Minnesota and the Indian Territory ; through western 
Texas to New Mexico ; in northern JViexico. 

A small tree, sometimes 4 to 6 metres in height, with a trunk 0.15 to 
0.20 metre In diameter, or more often reduced to a slender shrub ; shady, 
rocky hillsides. 

A variety with more or less pubescent leaves, not rare on the south 
Atlantic coast, and the common form of western Texas, is var. mollis, 
Torr. & Gray. 

Wood heavy, hard, close-grained, compact, satiny, layers of annual 
growth clearly marked by two or three rows of open ducts ; medullary 
rays few, thin ; color yellow-brown, the sap-wood hardly distinguishable. 
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The bark of the root possesses tonic properties, and is employed by 
herbalists in the form of tinctures and fluid extracts in the treatment of 
dyspepsia, debility, etc. ; the bitter fruit is occasionally used domestically 
as a substitute for hops. 

27. Canotia holaoantha, Torr. 

Arizona, — White Mountain region, valley of the Gila River, valley of 
Bill Williams Fork. 

A small tree, 6 to 8 metres in height, with a trunk sometimes 0.30 
metrfe in diameter, or often a large shrub ; dry, rocky hillsides. 

Wood heavy, hard, very close-grained, compact, satiny ; medullary rays 
thin, obscure ; color light brown tinged with red, the sap-wood lighter 
brown. 

SIMABUBE^gS. 

58. Simaruba glauca, DC. 

Paradise Tree, 

Semi-tropical Florida, — Cape Canaveral to the southern keys ; through 
the West Indies to Brazil. 

A tree sometimes 15 metres in heigh t^ with a trunk 0.60 metre in 
diameter ; within the United States not common, and reaching its greatest 
development on the shores of Bay Biscayne. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, coarse-grained, containing many large 
scattered open ducts ; medullary rays few, thin ; color light brown, the 
sap-wood a little darker. 

The bark of this species is occasionally used as a substitute for that of 
S, officinalis, DC, as an aromatic, bitter tonic. 

BURSERACEJE. 

59. Bursera gummifera, Jacq. 

Gum Elemi, Gumbo Limbo. West Indian Birch. 

Semi-tropical Florida, — Cape Canaveral to the southern keys, west 
coast Caloosa River to Caximbas Bay ; in the West Indies. 

A tree often 18 metres in height, with a trunk 0.50 to 0.70 metre in 
diameter ; one of the largest and most common trees of southern Florida, 
of very rapid growth and decay. 

Wood very light, exceedingly soft and weak, spongy, containing many 
scattered open ducts ; medullary rays numerous, thin ; color light brown 
or gray, quickly discoloring with decay. 

The aromatic resin obtained from this species was formerly somewhat 
used in various forms, under the name of Caranna, as a remedy for gout ; 
and in the West Indies is manufactured into a valuable varnish. 
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30. Amyris sylvatioa, Jacq. 

Torch-wood. ^ 

Semi-tropical Florida, — Mosquito Inlet to the southern keys ; in the 

West Indies. 

A small tree, sometimes 7 metres in height, with a trunk 0.20 to 0.25 

metre in diameter ; common. 

Wood very heavy, exceedingly hard and strong, close-grained, com- 
pact, resinous, exceedingly durable, susceptible of a beautiful polish; 
medullary rays obscure ; . color light orange, the sap-wood lighter. 



MELIACE^. 
31. Swietenia Mahogoni, L. 

Mahogany, Madeira, 

Southern keys of semi-tropical Florida ; rare ; in the West Indies and 
Central America. 

A large tree, on the Florida keys rarely exceeding 15 metres in 
height, with a trunk sometimes 0.90 metre in diameter. 

Wood heavy, exceedingly hard, very strong, brittle, very close-grained, 
compact, very durable, susceptible of a high polish ; medullary rays nu- 
merous, obscure ; color rich reddish-brown, turning darker with age, the 
thin sap-wood yellow ; varying greatly in quality in different regions ; 
largely used and preferred to all other woods for cabinet-making of all 
sorts, interior finish, etc. ; formerly somewhat employed in 'ship-building. 
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82. Ximenia Americana, L. 

Wild Lime, Tallow Nut. Hog Plum, Mountain Plum, 

Florida, — east coast Saint John's River to the southern keys, west 
coast Caloosa River to Caximbas Bay ; through the West Indies to Brazil, 
and on the coast of the Indian Peninsula (introduced ?). 

A small, low, wide-spreading tree, rarely exceeding 4 metres in height, 
with a trunk 0.15 metre in diameter, or in pine-barren soil and toward its 
northern limits reduced to a low shrub ; common and reaching its great- 
est development, in Florida on the west coast. 

Wood very heavy, tough, hard, close-grained, compact, containing 
numerous regularly distributed open ducts ; medullary rays few, thin ; 
color brown tinged with red, the sap-wood lighter. 

Hydrocyanic acid can be obtained from the edible plum*shaped fruit. 



33. Ilex opaca, Ait. 
American Holly, 

Quincy, MasBachusetts, southward, near the coast, to Mosquito InJetH 
and Charlotte Harbor, Florida, through the Gulf States to the valley of | 
the Colorado River, Texas, and extending northward through the Missis- i 
sippi Valley to Southern Indiana. 

An evergreen tree, aometimeB 15 metres in height, with a trunk O.SO I 
to 1.20 metres in diameter, or toward ils northern limits reduced to a J 
shrub ; generally in low, rather moist soil \ most common and reaching-. l 
its greatest development in the rich bottom-lands of southern Arkansas 1 
and eastern Texas. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, tough, rather hard, close-grained, very 
compact, easily worked ; medullary rays numerous, inconspicuous \ color 
nearly white, turning to light brown with exposure, the sap-wood still 
lighter ; used and admirably adapted for cabinet work, interior finish, and 
turnery. 

A bitter principle (lUrin), common to other species of the genus, has I 
been obtained from the fruit of this tree. 



34, Ilex Eahoon, Walt. 
Dahoon. Dafioon Holly. 

Southern Vir^nia, southward near the coast to Mosquito Inlet and 1 
Tampa Bay, Florida, and west along the Gnlf coast to the prairie region I 
of western Louisiana. 

A small tree, sometimes 8 metres in height, with a trunk from 0.2 
0.30 metre in diameter ; low, wet soil, or often in cypress swamps and J 
ponds; not common, and running into numerous forms, — ^vnr. angusty^ | 
folia, Torr. & Gray ; var. myrtifolia, Chapm. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, close-grained, compact ; medullary rays 
i, thin ! color light brown, the sap-wood nearly white. 



36. Ilex Cassine, Walt. 

CasseRn. Taupon. Topon. 

Southern Virginia, southward, near the coast, to Saint John's 
and Cedar Keys, Florida, west along the Gulf coast to southern A 
sas, and the valley of the Colorado Eiver, Texas. 

A small tree, 6 to 8 metres in height, with a trunk 0.10 to 0.15 metra 
in diameter, or more often a shrub, sending up many slender stems s 
forming dense thickets ; sandy, moist soil, along ponds and streams ; rea 
ing its greatest development on the bottom-luntk of eastern Texas. 
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Wood heavy, hard, close-grained, liable to check in drying ; medullary 
rays numerous, conspicuous ; color nearly white, becoming yellow with 
exposure, the sap-wood lighter. 

The leaves possess powerful emetic properties. 

36. Ilex decidua, Walt. 

Southern Virginia, southward, through the middle districts, to western 
Florida ; through the Gulf States to the valley of the Colorado River, 
Texas, and northward through the Mississippi Valley to southern Illinois. 

A small tree, 8 to 9 metres in height, with a trunk 0.15 to 0.20 metre 
in diameter, or in the Atlantic States a tall, straggling shrub ; low, wet 
woods along streams, reaching its greatest development in the Iron Moun- 
tain region of Missouri, and in southern Arkansas. 

Wood heavy, hard, close-grained, compact ; medullary rays numerous, 
thin ; color creamy-white, the sap-wood lighter. 



CYRILLACEwE. 

37. Cyrilla raoemlflora, L. 

Ironrwood. 

North Carolina, southward, near the coast, to middle Florida, and west, 
along the Gulf coast, to the valley of the Pearl River, Mississippi. 

A small tree, sometimes 8 to 10 metres in height, with a trunk 0.15 to 
0.20 metre in diameter, or often a tall shrub, sending up many stems from 
the root ; open swamps, low thickets, or pine-barren pond-holes. 

Wood heavy, weak, hard, close-grained, compact ; medullary rays thin, 
not conspicuous ; color brown tinged with red, the sap-wood a little 
lighter. 

38. Cliftonia ligustrina. Banks. 
Titi. IroTirWood, Buckwheat Tree, 

Valley of the Savannah River, Georgia, south to middle Florida, and 
west, along the Gulf coast, to the valley of the Pearl River, Louisiana. 

A small tree, sometimes 12 metres in height, with a trunk 0.30 to 0.40 
metre in diameter, or toward its southern limits in Florida reduced to a 
shrub ; margins of pine-barren ponds and streams. 

Wood heavy, soft, not strong, close-grained, compact ; medullary rays 
numerous, thin ; color brown tinged with red, the sap-wood lighter ; 
largely used as fuel, burning with a clear flame. 
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39. Enonymus atropurpiuretis, Jacq. 

Burning Bush, Wakoo. Spindle Tree* Arrouhwood. 

Western New York, west to the Talley of the Missouri River, Mon- 
tana, southward to northern Florida, sonthem Arkansas, and eastern 
Kansas. 

A small tree, rarely 6 to 8 metres in height, with a tronk 0.15 metre 
in diameter, or more often a shrab 2 to 3 metres in height ; low, rich 
woods, reaching its greatest development west of the Mississippi River. 

Wood heavy, very dose-grained, liable to check badly in seasoning ; 
medullary rays hardly distinguishable ; color white tinged with orange. 

Wdhoo bsurk, a mild but uncertain purgative, is used by herbalists in 
the form of decoctions, tinctures, fluid extracts, etc 

40. Myginda pallens, Smith. 

Upper Metacombe Key, Florida ; in the West Indies. 

A small tree, rarely exceeding 4 metres in height, with a trunk 0.15 
metre in diameter. 

Wood very heavy," hard, very close-grained, compact, satiny; layers 
of annual growth and numerous medullary rays hardly distingmshable ; 
color dark brown or nearly black, the thick sap-wood lighter brown tinged 
with red. 

41. SchaefTeria frutescens, Jacq. 
YeUowwood. Bax-^wood, 

Semi-tropical Florida, — southern keys from Metacombe Key east- 
ward, Caloosa River, and sparingly on the Reef Keys ; in the West 
Indies. 

A small tree, occasionally 10 metres in height, with a trunk 0.15 to 
0.20 metre in diameter, generally hollow and defective. 

Wood heavy, hard, close-grained, compact, susceptible of a high polish ; 
medullary rays numerous, obscure ; color light bright yellow, the sap-wood 
a little lighter. 

BHAMNACE^. 

42. Beynosia latlfolia, Griseb. 

Red Iron^wood. Darling Plum, 

Semi-tropical Florida, — southern keys to Bay Biscayne ; in the West 
Indies. 

A small tree, sometimes 8 metres in height, with a trunk 0.15 to 0.20 
metre in diameter. 
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Wood heavy, exceedingly hard, strong, close-grained, compact ; med- 
ullary rays nmnerous, thin; color rich dark brown, the sap-wood light 
brown. 

The fruit edible and of agreeable flavor. 

43. Condalia ferrea, Griseb. 

Black Ironrwood, 

Semi-tropical Florida, — Cape Canaveral to Bay Biscayne, and on the 
southern keys ; in the West Indies. 

A small tree, sometimes 11 metres in height, with a trunk 0.25 to 0.38 
metre in diameter, generally hollow and defective ; common. 

Wood exceedingly heavy and hard, strong, brittle, close-grained, com- 
pact, diflScult to work ; remarkable for the large percentage of ash ; med- 
ullary rays very numerous, thin ; color rich orange-brown, the sap-wood 
lighter. 

44. Condalia obovata, Hook. 
Blue-wood, Logwood. Purple Haw. 

Eastern and southwestern Texas, westward through southern New 
Mexico to southern Arizona ; probably extending into northern M exico. 

A small tree, 6 to 10 metres in height, with a trunk 0.15 to 0.20 metre 
in diameter, or often a low, much branched shrub ; reaching its greatest 
development along the streams of eastern Texas; one of the common 
" chaparral " plants of western Texas, here forming dense, impenetrable 
thickets. 

Wood very heavy, hard, close-grained, liable to check in seasoning, 
containing many groups of large irregularly arranged open ducts ; medul- 
lary rays numerous, obscure ; color light red, the sap-wood light yellow. 

45. Rhamnus Caroliniana, Walt 
Indian Cherry. 

Long Island, New York, west along the valley of the Ohio River to 
southern Illinois, Missouri south of the Meramec River, eastern Kansas, 
and the Indian Territory, south to northern Florida, and through the 
Gulf States to eastern Texas. 

A small tree, 6 to 10 metres in height, with a trunk 0.20 to 0.30 metre 
in diameter, or in the Atlantic States generally a tall shrub ; rich woods 
along streams and bottom-lands; reaching its greatest development in 
southern Arkansas and eastern Texas. 

Wood light, hard, not strong, coarse-grained, compact ; medullary 
rays numerous, thin ; color light brown, the sap-wood lighter. 

The fruit sweet and edible. 
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46. Khamnus Califomica, EBchsch. 

California, west of the Sierra Nevadas, from the valley of the upporl 
Sacramento River southward to Santa Barbara and Fort Tejon. 

A small tree, rarely 7 to 3 metres in height, with a trunk 0.30 to 0,87 1 
metre in diameter, or commoDly a shrub, along the sea-coast and at higli<.l 
elevations, often prostrate; common and reaching its greatest developmenwj 
in the valleys of the Santa Cmz Mountains. A low shrubby form, densely X 
white-tomentose, especially on the under side of the leaves, of southern J 
California, Arizona, and New Mexico, is var. tomentella, Brewer & Watson. /^ 

Wood light, soft, rather coarse-grained, checking in drying ; layer 
annual growth marked by many rows of open ducts ; medullary raya i 
narrow, obseuro ; color brown or light yellow, the sap-wood lighter. 

47. Rhammis Piorshiana, DC. 

Bearhrry. Bear-'uxxid. Shittim-wood. 

Fuget Sound, east along the mountain ranges of northern Washingtoii^ 
to the Bitter Root Mountains, Idaho, and the shores of Flathead Lake,jl 
Monlana ; southward through western Washington, Oregon, and northeiwl 
California, west of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 

A small tree, often 12 metres in height, with a trunk 0.30 to 0.45 J 
metre in diameter : depressions and on the sides and bottoms of caSonftV 
in the coniferous forests ; reaching its greatest development along iht 
western slope of the Coast Range of southern Oregon. 

Wood light, very hard, not strong, close-grained, compact, satin^fl 
medullary rays numerous, thin ; color light brown tinged with jelloi^ 
iJie sap-wood somewhat lighter. 

The bark, like that of other species of the genus, possesses powerful 
cathartic properties, and, under the name of Cascara sagrada, has beettfl 
introduced into commerce by herbalists In the form of fluid extracts a 
tinctures. 

48. Ceanothus thyr&iflorus, Eschsch. 
Mae Myrtle. 

California, — Coast Ranges, from Mendocino County KOutli to the 
valley of the San Luis Hey River. 

A small tree, 8 to 10 metres in height, with a trunk 0.10 lo 0.1.1 
Q diameter, or toward the southern limits reduced to a low shrub; 
1 and reaching its greatest development in the Sequena forests 
near Santa Cruz Bay. 

Wood light, soft, close-grained, compact ; medullary rays very obscure ; 
color light brown, the sap-wood darker. 

The hark of the root may be expected W possess similar astringent 
properties to that of the shrubby C. Americana, used with advantage in 
coses of diarrhtea and dysentery, and as a domestic remedy in the treat- 
ment of troubles of the throat. 
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49. Colubrina reclinata, Brong. 

Naked Wood, 

Southern keys of semi-tropical Florida ; in the West Indies. 

One of the largest trees of the region, deciduous, 12 to 18 metres in 
height, with a trunk 0.60 to 1.25 metres in diameter ; reaching its greatest 
development, within the United States, on Umbrella Key, here forming a 
dense forest ; not common. 

Wood heavy, hard, very strong, brittle, close-grained, compact, satiny, 
susceptible of a good polish, containing many small open ducts ; meduljary 
rays numerous, thin ; color dark brown tinged with yellow, the sap-wood 
light yellow. 

SAPINDACE^. 

60. JEsculus glabra, Willd. 
Ohio Buckeye, Fetid Buckeye. 

Western slopes of the Alleghany Mountains from Pennsylvania to 
northern Alabama, and westward through southern Michigan (rare) to 
southern Iowa, eastern Kansas, and the Indian Territory. 

A small tree, 8 to 15 metres in height, with a trunk 0.30 to O.GO 
metre in diameter ; rich soil along streams and bottom-lands ; reaching its 
greatest development in the high valleys of the southern Alleghany 
Mountains. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, close-grained, compact,' difficult to split, 
often blemished by dark lines of decay ; medullary rays obscure ; color 
white, the sap-wood a little darker ; largely used, in common with that of 
the other species of the genus, in the manufacture of wooden-ware, artificial 
limbs, paper pulp, wooden hats, less commonly for the bearings of shaft- 
ing and machinery, and occasionally manufactured into lumber. 

The bark of the allied old-world species -J^. Hippocastanum has been 
found efficacious as a substitute for cinchona bark in the treatment of 
intermittent fevers, and similar properties may be looked for in the bark 
of the North American species of this genus. 

51. JSsculus flava, Ait. 

Sweet Buckeye, 

Alleghany Mountains from Pennsylvania to northern Georgia and 
Alabama, west to southern Iowa, the Indian Territory, and the valley of 
the Brazos River, Texas. 

A tree 18 to 28 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 to 90 metre in 
diameter, or toward its southwestern limits reduced to a shrub ; rich 
woods and borders of streams ; reaching its greatest development on the 
slopes of the Alleghany Mountains of North Carolina and Tennessee. 

2 
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A variety with purple or flesh-colored flowers, the leaflets pubea 
beneath, is var, pUTpurascens, Grtiy. 

Wood light, Eoft, close-grained, compact, difficult to split ; medullar 
raya numerous, obscure; color creamy-white, tlie sap-wood hardly di* 
tinguiahable. 

52. -EscTilus Califomica, Nutt. 
California Buckeye. 

California, — valley of the upper Sacramento Eiver and MendocinM 
County, southward ui tlie Coast Ranges to San Luis Obispo, and alooj 
the western foot-hills of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 

A low, widely branching tree, 8 to 12 metres in height, with b 
truuk 0.60 to 0.90 metre in diameter, often greatly expanded at the base 
or more often a much-branched shrub from 3 to 5 metres in beighta 
borders of streams, reaching its greatest development in the can 
Coast Ranges north of San Francisco Bay. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, very close-grained, compact i medullard 
rays numerous, obscure ; color white slightly tinged with yellow, the tam 
wood hardly distingoishable. 

53. ITnguadia speciosa, Endl. 

Spanish Buckeyi. 

Valley of the Trinity Eiver, Texas, to the eafions of the Organ Motu 
tains. New Mexico ; and southward into Mexico, 

A small tree, sometimes 6 to 8 metres in height, with a trunk 0.15 b 
0.20 metre in diamet«r, or towards its eastern and western limits reduced 
to a low shrub ; common west of the Colorado River, on botf jms i 
rich hillsides, and reaching its greatest development in the valley of t 
Guadalupe River, between New Braunfela and the coast. 

Wood heavy, soft, not etronp, close-grained, compact, satiny, i 
ing numerous evenly distributed open dacts ; medullary rays numeroiu 
inconspicuous ; color red tinged with brown, the sap-wood lighter. 

54. Sapindns marginatus, Willd. 

Wild China, Soapberry. 

Atlantic coast, — Savannah River to the Saint John's River, Florida^ 
Cedar Keys; valley of the Washita River, Arkansas, through i 
Louisiana, and Texaa to the mountain valleys of southern New Mexico^ 
and Arizona, and southward into Mexico; in the West Indies. 

A tree on the Atlantic coast, sometimes 15 to 18 metres in height, 
with a trunk rarely 0.60 metre in diameter, west of the Colorado Riv9r_ 
much smaller, rarely 9 metres in height ; borders of streams or toward tl 
western limits of its distribution, only in mountain valleys ; reaching il 
' greatest development on the bottom-lands of eastern Texas. 
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Wood heavy, strong, hard, close-grained, compact, easily split into thin 
strips ; layers of annual growth clearly marked by several rows of large 
open ducts ; medullary rays thin, obscure ; color light brown tinged 
with yellow, the sap-wood lighter; largely used in Texas in the manu- 
facture of cotton-baskets, and in New Mexico for the frames of pack- 
saddles. 

55. Sapindus Saponaria, L. 

Soapberry, 

Semi-tropical Florida, — Bay Biscayne to Caximbas Bay ; in the West 
Indies. 

A small tree, 6 to 10 metres in height, with a trunk sometimes 0.38 
metre in diameter; common on Cape Sable, and reaching its greatest 
. development, within the United States, on the Thousand Islands and 
along the shores of Caximbas Bay. 

Wood heavy, rather hard, close-grained, compact; medullary rays 
numerous, thin ; color light brown tinged with yellow, the sap-wood 
yellow. 

The fruit and roots rich in saponin^ and used in the West Indies as a 
substitute for soap ; the round black seeds for beads, buttons^ and small 
ornaments. 

66. Hypelate paniculata, Cambess. 
Ink-wood, Iron-wood, 

Semi-tropical Florida, — east coast from Mosquito Inlet to the southern 
keys; in the West Indies. 

A tree often 12 metres in height, with a trunk 0.45 metre in 
diameter. 

Wood very heavy, exceedingly hard, very strong, close-grained, sus- 
ceptible of a good polish, checking in drying ; medullary rays obscure ; 
color bright reddish brown, the sap-wood lighter; used in ship-building,, 
for the handles of tools, and wharf piles ; resisting the attacks of the 
Teredo, 

57. Hypelate trifoliata, Sw. 

White Irorirwood. 

Southern keys of semi-tropical Florida ; in the West Indies. 

A tree sometimes 12 metres in height, with a trunk 0.45 to 0.60 metre 
in diameter ; not common. 

Wood very heavy, hard, close-grained, compact, susceptible of a fine 
polish, durable in contact with the soil; medullary rays thin, obscure; 
color rich light brown, the sap-wood darker ; used in ship-building, for 
the handles of tools, posts, etc. 
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58, Acer Pennsylvanicum, L. 

Striped Maple,. Moose-wood. Striped Dogwood. Goose-foot Mapl 
Wkiitle-ieood. 

Valley of the Saint Lawrence River to t!ie northern sliores of Lalu 
Ontario, and the islands of Lake Huron, Boutli through the north Atlantic"' 
States, and along tiie Alleghany Mouutaiua to northern Georgia ; west 
through the lake region to nortlieastern Minnesota. 

A small tree, 6 to 10 metres in height, witli a trunk 0.15 to 0.20 metra _ 
in diameter ; cool ravines and mountaio sides. 

Wood light, soft, islose-grained, compact, satiny ; meilnlliiry rays numen 
ouB, thin ; color light brown, the sap-wood lighter. 



59. Acer spicatuni, Lam. 
Mountain Maple. 

Valley of the Saint Lawrence Kiver, west along the northern shores of 
the great lakes to northern Minnesota and the Saskatchewan region, 
south through the nortliern States and along the Alleghany Mountains b 
northern Georgia. 

A small tree, sometimes 8 to 10 metres in height, with a trunk 0.15 i 
0.20 metre iu diameter, or often a tall shrub ; cool woods and n 
ravines ; reaching its greatest development on the western slopes of t 
Alleghany Mountains of North Carolina and Tennessee. 

Wood light, soft, close-grained, compact ; medullary ntys inconspicoj 
ous; color light brown tinged with red, the sup-wood lighter. 



60. Acer macrophyllum, Pm-ah. 

Broad-leaved Mnple. 

Coast of Alaska, from latitude 55° south along the islands and coast 9 
British Columbia, through western Washington and Oregon, and aloi 
the California Coast Ranges ami western slopes of the Sierra Neroj 
to the San Bertiurdiuo Mountains and Hot Spring Valley, San Die^ 
County; not found above 4,000 feet altitude. 

A tree 24 to 30 metres in height, with a trunk 1,20 to 1,50 metres i 
diameter; honlers of streams; reaching its greatest development on £ 
rich bottom-lands of the Coquille and other rivers of southern Oregon. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, close-grained, compact, easily workfi^ 
susceptible of a good polish ; medullary rays numerous, thin ; color r" ' 
light brown tinged with red, the sap-wood lighter, often nearly white i 
largely used in Oregon in the manufacture of furniture, for axe and broom 
handles, frames of snow-shoes, etc. ; Bpecimens with the grain beautifully 
curled and contorted are common. 
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61. Acer circinatum, Pursh. 

Vine Maple, 

Valley of the Fraser River and probably farther north in British 
Columbia, southward through Washington and Oregon, west of the Cas- 
cade Mountains to the Mount Shasta region of northern California; 
rarely found above 4,000 feet altitude. 

A small tree, sometimes 8 to 12 metres in height, with a trunk 0.20 to 
0.30 metre in diameter; borders of streams; the stems' often prostrate 
and forming dense, impenetrable thickets. 

Wood heavy, hard, not strong, close-grained, compact ; medullary rays 
numerous, thin ; color light brown or often nearly white ; the sap-wood 
lighter ; specific gravity, 0.6660 ; ash, 0.39 ; used as fuel, by lumbermen 
for axe and shovel handles, and by the coast Indians for the bows of 
fishing-nets. 

62. Acer glabrum, Torr. 
Dwarf Maple, 

Valley of the Fraser River and probably farther north in British 
Columbia, south through Washington, Oregon, and along the Sierra Ne- 
vada Mountains of California to the Yosemite Valley; east along the 
mountain ranges of Idaho and Montana to the eastern base of the Rocky 
Mountains, south through Colorado and Utah; in the east Humboldt 
Range, Nevada, and in the mountain ranges of western New Mexico and 
eastern Arizona. 

A small tree, 8 to 1 2 metres in height, with a trunk sometimes 0.30 
metre in diameter, or more often reduced to a low shrub 1 to 2 metres in 
height ; borders of streams, reaching its greatest development in the 
mountain canons of western New Mexico and eastern Arizona. 

Wood heavy, hard, close-grained, compact ; medullary rays numerous, 
thin ; color light brown, or often nearly white, the sap-wood lighter. 

63. Acer grandidentatum, Nutt. 

Western Montana, canons of the Wahsatch Mountains, Utah, and 
south through eastern Arizona to southwestern New Mexico; and in 
Coahuila. 

A small tree, rarely exceeding 10 metres in height, with a trunk 0.20 
to 0.25 metre in diameter ; borders of streams ; not common. 

Wood heavy, hard, close-grained, compact ; medullary rays numerous, 
thin, distinct ; color light brown, or often nearly white. 

64. Acer saccharinum, Wang. 

Sugar Maple. Sugar Tree, Hard Maple, 

Southern Newfoundland, valleys of the Saint Lawrence and Saguenay 
Rivers, shores of Lake Saint John, west along the northern shores of the 
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great lakes to Lake of the Woods; south through the northern States 
and along the Alleghany Mountains to northern Alabama and western 
Florida; west to Minnesota, eastern Nebraska, eastern Kansas, and 
eastern Texas. 

A tree of great economic value, 24 to 36 metres in height, with a trunk 
0.60 to 1.20 metres in diameter, or towards its southwestern limits greatly 
reduced in size ; rich upland woods ; often forming extensive forests, and 
reaching its greatest development in the region of the great lakes. A form 
with more widely lobed leaves, often downy on the lower side, eonunon 
along the borders of streams and on bottom-lands from western Vermont 
to southern Missouri, extending south to northern Alabama and south- 
western Arkansas, is var. nigrum^ Gray. 

Wood heavy, hard, strong, tough, close-grained, compact, susceptible of 
a good polish ; medullary rays numerous, thin ; color light brown tinged 
with red, the sap-wood lighter ; largely used in the manufacture of furni- 
ture, shoe lasts and pegs, saddle-trees, in turnery, for interior finish and 
flooring ; in ship-building for keels, keelsons, shoes, etc., and furnishing 
valuable fuel ; " curled " maple and *' bird's-eye " maple, accidental forms 
in which the grain is beautifully curled and contorted, are common and 
highly prized in cabinet-making. 

Maple sugar is principally made from this species ; the ashes of the 
wood, rich in alkali, yield large quantities of potash. 

66. Acer dasycarpum, Ehrh. 

Soft Maple. White Maple, Silver Maple. 

Valley of the Saint John River, New Brunswick, to southern Ontario, 
south to western Florida, west to eastern Dakota, eastern Nebraska, the 
valley of the Blue River, Kansas, and the Indian Territory. 

A large tree, 18 to 30 or, exceptionally, 36 metres in height, with a 
trunk 1.20 to 1.80 metres in diameter, borders of streams and intervales, 
in rich soil ; most common west of the AJleghany Mountains, and reach- 
ing its greatest development in the basin of the lower Ohio River. 

Wood light, hard, strong, brittle, close-grained, compact, easily worked ; 
medullary rays numerous, thin ; somewhat used in the manufacture of 
cheap furniture, for flooring, etc. Maple sugar is occasionally made from 
this species. 

QQ. Acer rubrum, L. 

Red Maple, Swamp Maple, Soft Maple, Water Maple. 

New Brunswick, Quebec, and Ontario south of latitude 49**, north and 
west to the Lake of the Woods, south to Indian and Caloosa Rivers, 
Florida ; west to eastern Dakota, eastern Nebraska, the Indian Territory, 
and the valley of the Trinity River, Texas. 

A large tree, 20 to 30 or, exceptionally, 32 metres in height, with a 
trunk 0.90 to 1.50 metres in diameter ; borders of streams and low, wet 
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swamps, reaching its greatest development in the valleys of the lower 
Wabash and Yazoo Rivers. A form common in southern Arkansas, east- 
ern Texas, western Louisiana, and sparingly through the Gulf States to 
southern Georgia, and well characterized by its obovate or truncate leaves, 
densely covered, as well as the petioles and young shoots, with a thick 
white tomentum, is var. Drummondn, Sargent. 

Wood heavy, hard, not strong, close-grained, compact, easily worked ; 
medullary rays numerous, obscUre ; color brown, often tinged with red, 
the sap-wood lighter ; largely used in cabinet-making, turnery, and for 
wooden-ware, gunstocks, etc 

67. Negnndo aceroides, Moench. 
Box Elder, Ash-leaved Maple. 

Shores of the Winooski River and Lake Champlain, Vermont, near 
Ithaca, New York, eastern Pennsylvania, and south to Hernando County, 
Florida ; northwest through the lake region of the United States and 
Manitoba to Lake Winnipeg, and along the southern branch of the Sas- 
katchewan to the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains ; west, in the 
United States, to the eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains of Montana, 
and the Wahsatch Mountains, Utah ; southwest through the basin of the 
Mississippi River, western Texas, and New Mexico to eastern Arizona ; 
and southward into Mexico. 

A tree 15 to 22 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 to 0.90 metre, or, 
exceptionally, 1.20 metres in diameter ; moist soil, borders of streams, etc. ; 
in the Rocky Mountain region in high valleys, between 5,000 and 6,000 
feet elevation ; one of the most widely distributed trees of the American 
forest, reaching its greatest development in the valleys of the Wabash and 
Cumberland Rivers. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, close-grained, compact ; medullary rays 
numerous, thin ; color creamy-white, the sap-wood hardly distinguishable ; 
occasionally used in the interior finish of houses, for wooden-ware, cooper- 
age, and paper-pulp. 

Small quantities of maple sugar are sometimes obtained from this 
species. 

68. Negundo Califomioum, Torr. & Gray. 
Box Elder, 

California, — valley of the lower Sacramento River, southward in the 
interior valleys of the Coast Ranges to the western slopes of the San Ber- 
nardino Mountains. 

A small tree, 6 to 12 metres in height, with a trunk 0.30 to 0.60 
metre in diameter ; borders of streams. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, close-grained, compact ; medullary rays 
numerous, thin ; color nearly white, or slightly tinged with yellow ; 
occasionally used in the manufacture of cheap furniture. 
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69. Rhus cotinoides, Nutt. 
ChittamrWoocL 

Alabama, — southern slopes of the Cumberland Mountains, north of 
the Tennessee River ; and doubtfully reported north of the Alabama 
line, in Tennessee. Indian Territory, rocky banks of the Grand River 
(JH^uttall). 

In Alabama, a small wide-branching tree, 9 to 10 metres in height, 
with a trunk sometimes 0.30 metre in diameter, on limestone benches 
between 700 and 900 feet elevation, in dense forests of oak, ash, maple, 
etc. ; local and very rare ; not rediscovered in Arkansas or the Indian 
Territory ; in Alabama nearly exterminated. 

Wood light, soft, rather coarse-grained, checking badly in drying, very 
durable in contact with the soil ; layers of annual growth marked by sev- 
eral rows of large open ducts ; medullary rays numerous, very obscure ; 
color bright, clear, rich orange, the thin sap-wood nearly white ; largely 
Used locally for fencing, and yielding a clear orange dye. 

70. Rhus typhina, L. 
Staghom Sumach, 

New Brunswick, west through the valley of the Saint Lawrence River 
to southern Ontario and Minnesota, south through the northern States and 
along the Alleghany Mountains to northern Georgia, central Alabama 
and Mississippi. 

A small tree, rarely 9 metres in height, with a trunk 0.15 to 0.30 
metre in diameter, or often a shrub ; dry hillsides, or often along streams 
in sandy, moist soil. 

Wood light, brittle, soft, coarse-grained, compact, satiny, taking a good 
polish ; layers of annual growth clearly marked by four to six rows of 
large open ducts ; medullary rays numerous, obscure ; color yellow 
streaked with green, the sap-wood nearly white ; occasionally used for 
inlaying cabinet work. 

Bark and leaves, astringent, and rich in tannin, are somewhat used 
locally as a dye and in dressing skins. 

71- Rhus copallina, L. 

Dwarf Sumach, 

Northern New England, south to Manatee and Caximbas Bay, Florida, 
west to Missouri, Arkansas, and the valley of the San Antonio River, 
Texas. 

A small tree, 6 to 9 metres in height, with a trunk 0.15 to 0.20 metre 
in diameter, or at the north a low shrub 1 to 2 metres in height ; dry hills 
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and ridges ; reaching its greatest development in southern Arkansas and 
eastern Texas ; running into various forms (var. laneeolatay Gray ; var. 
leucanthoy DC). 

Wood light, soft, not strong, coarse-grained, compact, satiny, suscep- 
tible of a good polish ; layers of annual growth clearly marked by several 
rows of large open ducts ; medullary rays thin, not prominent ; color 
light brown, streaked with green, or often tinged with red ; the sap-wood 
lighter. 

Leaves and bark astringent, rich in tannin ; the leaves largely collected, 
principally in Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, and Tennessee, and 
ground for tanning and dyeing. 

72. Rhus venenata, DC. 
Poison Sumach, Poison wilder. 

Northern New England, south to northern Georgia, Alabama, and 
western Louisiana, west to northern Minnesota, Missouri, and Arkansas. 

A small tree, 6 to 8 metres in height, with a trunk sometimes 0.15 to 
0.20 metre in diameter, or more often a tall shrub ; low, wet swamps, or 
more rarely on higher ground. 

Wood light, soft, coarse-grained, moderately compact ; layers of annual 
growth clearly marked by three or four rows of large open ducts ; medul- 
lary rays thin, very obscure ; color light yellow streaked with brown, the 
sap-wood lighter. 

The whole plant, as well as the allied H, Toxicodendron, is exceedingly 
poisonous to most persons, owing to the presence of a volatile principle, 
Toxicodendric acid ; the white milky sap, turning black in drying, yields 
a valuable lacquer. 

73. Rhus Metopium, L. 

Poison^wood. Cored Sumach. Mountain ManchineeL Bumrwood, 
Hog Plum, Doctor-gum, 

Semi-tropical Florida, — Bay Biscayne to the southern keys ; in the 
West Indies. 

A tree 12 to 15 metres in height, with a trunk sometimes 0.60 metre 
in diameter, reaching, in the United States, its greatest development on 
the shores of Bay Biscayne, near Miami ; one of the most common trees 
of the region, the large specimens generally decayed. 

Wood heavy, hard, not strong, close-grained, checking badly in drying, 
containing many evenly distributed open ducts ; medullary rays numerous, 
thin ; color rich dark brown streaked with red, the sap-wood light brown 
or yellow. 

A resinous gum, emetic, purgative, and diuretic, is obtained from incis- 
ions made in the bark of this species. 
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74. Pistaeia Mexieana, HBK. 

Texas, — valley of the Rio Grande near the mouth of the Pecos River g 
in northern Mesico. 

Wood not examined. 
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76. Eysenhaidtia orthocarpa, Watson. 

Western Texas, valleys of the upper Guadalupe and Rio Grande, west j 
to tlte Santa Kita and Santa Catalina Mountains, Arizona ; in northers ^ 
Mexico. 

A small tree. 5 to 6 metres in height, with a trunk 0.09 to 0.15 metre 1 
in diameter, or more often a low shrub ; dry, gravelly soil, reaching ibi I 
greatest known development, in the United States, near the summit of the ( 
Santa Catalina Mountaius, at 3,000 feet elevation. 

Wood heavy, hard, close-grained, very compact ; layers of annual growth i 
clearly defined by numerous rows of open ducts ; medullarv rays numei^ I 
ous, thin ; color light reddiah-brown, the sap-wood clear yellow. 

79: Dalea spLnosa, Gray. 

Colorado Desert, southern California to the valley of the lower Gila 
River, Arizona. 

A small tree, sometimes 6 metres in height, with a short, stout trunk i 
0.45 to 0.50 metre in diameter, or often a low shrub ; dry, gravelly, rocky J 
soil. I 

Wood light, soft, rather coarse-grained, contaming many regularly di»-'-J 
tributeil open ducts ; medullary raya numerous, thin ; color walnut tirowSf. J 
the sap-wood nearly white. 

77. Hobinia Pseudacaoia, L. 
IioeuBt. Black Locust. Yellow Locust. 

Alleghany Mountains, from Peunsylvaida to northern Georgia; widely I 
and generally naturalized throughout tlie Unit«d States east of the Rocky / 
Mountains, and possibly indigenous in northeastern and western ArluuiBaS) i J 
and on the prairies of eastern Indian Territory. 

A tree 22 to 25 metres in height, with a trunk 0.90 to 1.20 metres 'I 
in diameter; west of the Mississippi River much smaller, or often a low J 
shrub 1.80 to 3 moires in height, reaching its greatest development on th©''| 
western slopes of the mountains of West Virginia. 

Wood heavy, exceedingly hard and strong, close-grained, compact, very J 
durable in contact with the ground ; layers of annual growth clearly markfld J 
by two or three rows of large open ducts; color brown or more i 
light green, the sap-wood yellow ; largely used for treenails, posts of a 
sorts, construction, and in turnery. 
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The bark of the root is tonic, or in large doses purgative and emetic. 
The locust was formerly widely planted as a timber tree ; its cultivation 
in the United States is now generally abandoned on account of the de- 
structive attacks of the locust-borer {Qyllene picta). 

78. Robinia viscosa, Vent. 
Clammy Locust, 

High Alleghany Mountains of North Carolina. 

A small tree, 9 to 1 2 metres in height, with a trunk not exceeding 0.30 
metre in diameter ; very rare and local in a wild state, btit now widely 
cultivated and occasionally naturalized in the Atlantic States. 

Wood (of a cultivated specimen) heavy, hard, close-grained, compact ; 
layers of annual growth clearly marked by many rows of open ducts; 
medullary rays numerous, thin ; color brgwn, the sap-wood light yellow. 
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Locust. 

Southern Colorado, through western and southwestern New Mexico to 
the Santa Catalina and Santa Rita Mountains, Arizona, and in southern 
Utah. 

A small tree, sometimes 6 to 8 metres in height, with a trunk 0.15 
to 0.25 metre in diameter, or toward its upper limits of growth reduced 
to a low shrub; reaching its greatest development in the valley of the 
Purgatory River, Colorado. 

Wood heavy, exceedingly hard, strong, close-grained, compact, satiny, 
containing many evenly distributed open ducts ; medullary rays thin, con- 
spicuous ; color yellow streaked with brown, the sap-wood light yellow. 

80. Olneya Tesota, Gray. 

Iron-wood. Arhol de Hierro, » 

California, valley of the Colorado River south of the Mohave Moun- 
tains, valley of the lower Gila River, southwestern Ai^izona ; southward 
in Sonora. 

A small tree, in the United States rarely 9 metres in height, with a 
trunk sometimes 0.45 metre in diameter ; dry arroyos and canons ; in 
Sonora more common and of larger size. 

Wood very heavy and hard, strong, brittle, close-grained, compact ; the 
grain generally contorted, difficult to cut and work, susceptible of a high 
polish ; medullary rays numerous, thin ; color rich dark brown streaked 
with red, the sap-wood clear bright yellow ; occasionally manufactured into 
canes and other small objects. 
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81. Piscidia Erythrina, L. 
Jamaica Dogwood, 

Semi-tropical Florida, — Hay Biscayne and Pease Creek to the Gouth 
era keys ; in tlie West Indies and soulheru Mexico. 

A tree 12 to 15 metres iu height, with a trunk 0.45 to 0.75 metre ifi 
diumeter. 

Wood heavy, very hard, not strong, cloBe-graineU. compact,, susceptible 
of a high polish, containing few large scattered open ducts ; medullary 
rays thin, not eouspicuous; (-■olor yellowish brown, the sap-wood lighter; 
e of the most valuable woods of the region for boat-building, firewoc 
I and charcoal. 

The bark, especially of the root, narcotic, occasionally administered i 
the form of tinctures, or used, as well as the young branches and leaveaj 
to poison or stupefy fish. 

82. Cladrastia tinctoria. Rat. 
Teliow-wood, Yellow Ash. Gopher-wood. 

Central Kentucky, and middle Tennessee to the mountains of '. 
Tennessee and Cherokee Couuty. North Carolina, 

A tree 9 to 15 metres in height, with a trunk sometimes 0.90 metp 
or exceptionally 1.20 metres, in diameter; rich hillsides; reaching ili 
greatest development in middle Tennessee ; rare and very local, the lar 
trees generally hollow or defective. 

Wood heavy, very hard, strong, close^rained, compact, susceptible t 
a good polish ; layers of annual gi'owth clearly marked by several rom 
of open ducts, and containing many evenly distributed similar ductad 
color bright clear yellow, changing with exposure to light brown, t" 
sap-wood nearly white ; used for fuel, occasionally for gunstocks, i 
yielding a clear yellow dye. 

83. Sophora seoundiflora, Lagasca. 
FrigoHto. 

Matagorda Bay, Texas, west to the mountains of New Mexico. 

A small tree, sometimes 9 metres in height, with a trunk 0.15 U 
metre in diameter, or often, especially west of the Sail Antonio River, 4 
tall shrub rarely exceeding 2 metres in height, and forming dense thicketsa 
bonlers of streams, generally in low, rather moist soil. 

Wood very heavy, hard, close-grained, compact, susceptible of e 
polish ; medullary rays numerous, tliln ; color orange streaked with i 
the heavier sap-wood brown or yellow; furnishing valuable fuel. 

The seeds contain an exceedingly poisonous alkaloid, Sophoria. 

84. Sophora affinis, Torr. & Gray. 
Valley of tlio Arkansas River, Arkansas to the valley of the i 

Antonio River, Texas. 
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A small tree, 5 to 7 metres in height, with a trunk sometimes 0.15 to 
p^So metre in diameter ; borders of streams and prairies. 

Wood heavy, very liard, etrong, eoarse-gruineJ, eompact j layers of 
mual growtli clearly marked with several rows of large open ducts i 
jdullary rays Chin, coniipicuoiis ; color light red, the sap-wood bright 
: yellow. 

G-ymnocladus Canadensis, Lam. 
Kentucky/ Coffee4ree. Coffee-nut. 
Soutliern Pennsylvania (rare) ; western New York (rare) ; west through 
thern Ontario and southern Michigan to the valley of the Minnesota 
River, Minnesota, eastern Nebraska, eastern Kansas, southwestern Arkan- 
and the Indian Territory, extending south -to middle Tennessee. 
A tree 25 to 33 metres in height, with a trunk O.CO to 0.90 metre in 

rich woods and bottom-lands ; not common. 

Wood heavj', not hard, strong, coarse-grained, durable in contact with 

the ground, liitble to check in drying, easily worked, susceptible of a high 

polish ; layers of annual growth clearly marked by one or two rows of 

in ducts ; medullary rays numeroua, thin ; color light rich brown tinged 

tth red, the thin sap-wood lighter; occasionally used in cahiuet-making, 

posts, mils, etc. 

The fresh leaves, macerated and sweetened, are occasionally used as a 
poisoa for house-flies ; the seeds, formerly as a domestic substitute for coffee. 

86, Gleditschia triacanthos, I>. 

Honey Locust. Black Locuit. TAree-tkonied Acaeia. Sweet Locust. 
Money Shucks, 

[ Western slopes of the Alleghany Mountains of Pennsylvania, west 

coQgh southern Michigan to eastern Nebraska, eastern Kansas, and the 

bdian Territory; south to Tampa Bay, Florida (uot detected in east 

Torida), northern Alabama, northern Mississippi, and the valley of the 

uos River, Texas. 
[ A tree 25 or 30 metres, or exceptionally 40 metres, in height, with a 
tnk 0.60 to 1.20 metres in diameter ; low, rich bottom-lands, or more 
tely on dry, sterile hills ; the characteristic tree of the " barrens " of 
B Kentucky and Tennessee ; reaching its greatest development on the 
tom-landa of the lower Ohio River basin ; widely cidtivated for shade 
e plant, and now somewhat naturalized in the Atlantic States 
it of the Aileghany Mountains. A not uncommon form, nearly destitute 
I thorns, is var. inermis, Pursh. 

I Wood heavy, hard, strong, coarse-grained, moderately compact, very 
rable in contact with the so 1 su ep ble of a high polish ; layers of 
inaal growth strongly marked b ma v ows of open ducts ; medullary 
! numerous, conspicuous; colo b ^h brown or red, the sap-wood 
l^ter ; used for fence posts and I ^on hubs, construction, etc. 
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87. Gleditschia monosperma, Walt 

Water Locust, 

South Carolina, generally near the coast, to Matanzas Inlet and Tampa 
Bay, Florida, through the Gulf States to the valley of the Brazos River, 
Texas, and through Arkansas to middle Kentucky and Tennessee, south- 
em Indiana and Illinois. 

A tree 12 to 18 metres in height, with a trunk sometimes 0.60 or, 
exceptionally, 0.90 metre in diameter; deep swamps; rare in the south 
Atlantic and Gulf States ; common and reaching its greatest development 
on the bottom-lands of southern Arkansas, Louisiana, and eastern Texas, 
here often covering extensive areas. 

Wood heavy, very hard, strong, rather coarse-grained, compact, suscep- 
tible of a high polish ; layers of annual growth clearly marked by one to 
three rows of open ducts ; medullary rays thin, conspicuous ; color rich 
bright brown tinged with red, the thick heavier sap-wood clear light 
yellow. 

88. Parkinsonia Torreyana, Watson. 

Green-harked Acacia. Palo Verde, 

Colorado Desert, southern California to the valley of the lower Gila 
River, Arizona. 

A low, much-branched tree, 8 to 10 metres in height, the short trunk 
sometimes 0.45 to 0.50 metre in diameter ; low canons and depressions in 
the sand-hills of the desert ; common and reaching its greatest development 
in the valleys of the lower Colorado and Gila Rivers. 

Wood heavy, not strong, soft, close-grained, compact, satiny, susceptible 
of a beautiful polish, containing many small, evenly distributed, open ducts; 
medullary rays very numerous, thin ; color light brown, the sap-wood clear 
light yellow. 

89. Parkinsonia microphylla, Torr. 

Valleys of the lower Colorado and Bill Williams Rivers, eastward 
through southern Arizona. 

A small, much-branched tree, 6 to 7 metres in height, with a trunk 0.25 
to 0.30 metre in diameter ; or often a low shrub, 1 to 3 metres in height. 

Wood heavy, hard, coarse-grained, compact, containing numerous large 
scattered open ducts ; medullary rays numerous, thin, conspicuous ; color 
dark rich brown streaked with red, the sap-wood light brown or yellow. 

00. Parkinsonia aculeata, L. 

Corpus Christi, Texas, west along the Mexican boundary to the valley 
of the Colorado River, Arizona, and southward into Mexico ; probably of 
American origin, but now widely naturalized throughout the tropical and 
warmer regions of the globe. 
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A small tree, 6 to 12 metres in height, with a trank sometimes 0.30 
metre in diameter. 

Wood heavy, hard, very close-grained, inclined to check in drying, con- 
taining many evenly distributed small open ducts ; medullary rays very 
numerous, thin, conspicuous ; color light brown, the very thick sap-wood 
lighter, often tinged with yellow. 

91. Cercis Canadensis, L. 

Red-hud. Judas Tree, 

Western Pennsylvania, south to Tampa Bay, Florida, and northern 
Alabama and Mississippi, west through southern Michigan and Minne- 
sota to eastern Nebraska ; southwest through Missouri and Arkansas to 
the eastern portions of the Indian Territory, Louisiana, and the valley of 
the Brazos River, Texas. 

A small tree, 12 to 16 metres in height, with a trunk sometimes 0.80 
metre in diameter ; rich woods, borders of streams, and swamps ; most 
common and reaching its greatest development in southern Arkansas, the 
Indian Territory, and eastern Texas. 

Wood heavy, hard, not strong, rather coarse-grained, compact, suscep- 
tible of a good polish ; layers of annual growth clearly marked by one to 
three rows of open ducts ; medullary rays exceedingly numerous, thin ; 
color rich dark brown tinged with red, the sap-wood lighter. 

02. Cercis renlformis, Engelm. 

Redrhud, 

Middle and western Texas west of the Colorado River ; in northern 
Mexico. 

A small tree, 6 to 8 metres in height, with a trunk 0.15 to 0.20 metre 
in diameter, or often a shrub forming dense thickets ; limestone hills. 

Wood heavy, hard, close-grained, compact; layers of annual growth 
clearly marked by one to three rows of open ducts; medullary rays 
numerous, not conspicuous ; color brown streaked with yellow, the sap- 
wood lighter. 

93. Prosopis jtaiflora, DC. 

Mesquit. Algaroha, Honey Locust Honey Pod. 

Texas, — valley of the Trinity River to the northern and western limits 
of the State ; west through New Mexico and Arizona to the western 
foothills of the San Bernardino Mountains, California, reaching southern 
Colorado, southern Utah, and southern Nevada ; in northern Mexico. 

A tree of the first economic value, sometimes 9 to 15 metres in height, 
with a trunk 0.90 metre in diameter, or much smaller, often reduced to a 
low shrub ; dry prairies and high rocky plains, or west of the Rocky 
Mountains, along desert streams, here often forming open forests, and 
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reaching its greatest development, within the United States, in the valley 
of the Santa Cruz and other streams of southern Arizona; in western 
Texas, owing to the annual burning of the prairies, rarely 1 metre in 
height, the roots then enormously developed, often weighing several 
hundred pounds, and forming, as they are here locally known, " under- 
ground forests," furnishing the best and cheapest fuel of the region. 

Wood heavy, very hard, not strong, close-grained, compact, difficult to 
work, almost indestructible in contact with the soil, containing many 
evenly distributed, rather large, open ducts ; medullary rays numerous, 
distinct ; color rich dark brown or often red, the sap-wood clear yellow ; 
exclusively used for the beams and underpinnings of the adobe houses of 
New Mexico, Arizona, and northern Mexico, for posts and fencing, and 
occasionally in the manufacture of furniture, the fellies of heavy wheels, 
etc. ; the best and often the only fuel of the region, burning slowly with 
a clear flame, and producing valuable charcoal, but unsuited for the gen- 
eration of steam on account of its destructive action upon boilers. 

A gum resembling gum-arabic is yielded by this species ; the unripe 
and pulpy pods rich in grape sugar, are edible, furnishing valuable and 
important fodder. 

94. Prosopis pubescens, Benth. 

Screw Bean. Screw-pod Mesquit, Tomilla. 

Valley of the Rio Grande in western Texas, west through New Mex- 
ico and Arizona to southern California, southern Utah and southern Ne- 
vada ; in northern Mexico. 

A small tree, rarely 9 metres in height, with a trunk sometimes 0.30 
to 0.45 metre in diameter, or often a tall, much-branched shrub ; sandy 
or gravelly river-bottoms, reaching its greatest development, within the 
United States, in the valleys of the lower Colorado and Gila Rivers. 

Wood heavy, exceedingly hard, not strong, brittle, close-grained, com- 
pact, containing many evenly distributed open ducts; medullary rays 
numerous, thin ; color light brown, the sap-wood somewhat lighter ; 
used for fuel and fencing. 

The pods used as fodder are sometimes made into flour by the Indians. 

05. Leuoaena glauca, Benth. 

Western Texas, — San Saba to Devil's River ; in northern Mexico ; 
semi-tropical Florida (introduced) ; and through the West Indies. 

A small tree, 7 to 9 metres in height, with a trunk 0.10 to 0.15 metre 
in diameter ; or often a tall or, in Florida, low shrub, sending up many 
stems from the ground. 

Wood heavy, hard, close-grained, compact, containing many small 
regularly distributed open ducts ; layers of annual growth and medullary 
rays hardly distinguishable ; color rich brown streaked with red, the sap- 
wood clear yellow. 
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96. Leucsena poilverulenta, Benth. 

Southern Texas, — valley of the lower Rio Grande ; in northern 
Mexico. 

A small tree, 6 to 8 metres in height, with a trunk 0.10 to 0.15 metre 
in diameter, often forming dense thickets ; rich, sandy loam. 

Wood heavy, hard, very close-grained, compact, containing many small, 
regularly distributed, open ducts ; medullary rays very numerous, thin, 
conspicuous ; color rich dark brown, the sap-wood clear yellow. 

97. Acacia Wrightii, Benth. 
Cat's Claw, 

Valley of the Guadalupe River, western Texas, west and south to the 
valley of the Rio Grande ; in northern Mexico. 

A small tree, rarely 9 metres in height, with a trunk sometimes ex- 
ceeding 0.30 metre in diameter, or often a low, much-branched shrub. 

Wood very heavy, hard, very close-grained, compact ; layers of annual 
growth marked by one or two rows of small open ducts, and containing 
many scattered smaller ducts ; medullary rays hardly distinguishable ; 
color bright clear brown streaked with red and yellow, the sap-wood 
clear yellow. 

98. Acacia G-reggii, Gray. 
Cat's Claw. 

Valley of the Rio Grande in western Texas, west through south- 
ern New Mexico and Arizona to San Diego, California; in northern 
Mexico. 

A low, much-branched tree, sometimes 9 metres in height, with a 
trunk rarely 0.45 metre in diameter, or often a shrub ; dry slopes and low 
cafions ; common, the large specimens generally hollow and defective. 

Wood heavy, exceedingly hard, strong, brittle, close-grained, compact ; 
layers of annual growth marked by numerous rows of rather large open 
ducts ; medullary rays numerous, thin ; color rich brown or red, the sap- 
wood light yellow. 

A resinous gum resembling gum-arabic is yielded by this species. 

99. Acacia Berlandieri, Benth. 

Valley of the Nueces to Devil's River, southern Texas, southward 
into Mexico. 

A small tree, sometimes 6 to 8 metres in height, with a trunk 0.15 to 

0.20 metre in diameter ; or more often a tall shrub, sending up many stems 

from the ground. 

Wood not examined. 

3 
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100. Lysiloma latisiliqua, Benth, 
Wild Tamarind. 

Southern keys of Bemi-tTopi(!al Florida j in the West IrtdieSi 
A tree sometimes 15 metres in height, with a trunk O.GO to 0.9 
in diameter. 

Wood heavy, hard, not strong, tough, elose-grained, compact, Guecep- 
tible of a fine polish, Rontaining many scattered open ducts ; medullary 
ruys numerous, not conspiouous; color ricli dark brown tinged with red, 
the Hap-wood white j somewhat used, locally, in boat and ship building. 

101. PithecolobiTim Unguis-cati, Benth. 
Cat's Claw, 

— Caximbaa Bay to the soutbern kejij in t 




Semi-tropical Florida,— 
West Indies. 

A email tree, sometimes 6 me 
ceeding 0.15 metre in diameter, i 
vine-like stems from the ground. 

Wood very heavy, hard, close-grained, checking badly i 
medullary rays numeions, inconspicuous ; color rich red varying to pol 
pie, the sap-wood clear yellow. 
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102. Chrysobalanus Icaoo, L. 
Cocoa Plum. 

Semi-tropical Florida, — Cape Canaveral and Caiimbas Bay to t 
Houthem keys ; through the West Indies and tropical America to Brazin 

A small tree, 7 to 10 metres in height, with a trunk 0.15 to 0>3 
metre in diameter; or along sandy beaches a low prostrate sbruh 1.08 to 
2.16 metres in height; reaching its greatest devtilopment, within the 
United States, on the borders and islands of the Everglades, : 
Biscayne. 

Wood heavy, hard, strong, close-grained, compact, cont^ning J 
irregularly distributed, not large, open ducts ; medullary rays numero 
thin; color light brown often tinged with red, tlie sap-wood lighter. 

103. Pninus Americana, Marsh, 
Wild Plum. Canada Plum. Hone Plum, 

Valley of the Saint Lawrence to the valleys of Rainy and Ass; 
Rivera and the southern shores of Lake Manitoba : northern Ver 
western New England, and southwanl through the Atlantic States ^ 
western Florida ; west to the valley of the upper Missouri River, 1 
Pike's Peak region, Colorado, and the valley of the lower Coucho Biv^ 
Texas. 
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A small tree, 6 to 12 metres in height, with a trunk rarely exceeding 
0.30 metre in diameter ; rich woods, or along streams and the borders of 
ponds and swamps, reaching its greatest development on the bottom-lands 
of eastern Texas. 

Wood heavy, very hard, strong, very close-grained, compact, satiny, 
susceptible of a beautiful polish ; medullary rays numerous, thin ; color 
rich bright brown or often red, the sap-wood lighter ; used for the handles 
oi tools, etc. 

Often cultivated for the yellow, red, or rarely nearly black acid, or 
rarely sweet fruit. 

104. Prunus angustifolia, Marsh. 
Chickasaw Plum. Hog Plum. 

Probably native of the eastern slopes of the southern Rocky Moun- 
tains, where it is found at aa altitude of 7,000 feet, a^d of the high plateau 
east and southeast of them ; now widely naturalized by early cultivation 
throughout the Atlantic forests south of Pennsylvania and west of the 
Alleghany Mountains, extending as far north as southern Michigan. 

A small tree, 6 to 8 metres in height, with a trunk 0.15 to 0.20 metre 
in diameter, or often a low shrub, generally along streams or borders of 
prairies, in rich soil. 

Wood heavy, soft, not strong, close-grained, compact ; medullary rays 
numerous, thin; color light brown or red, the sap-wood lighter. Often 
cultivated for its globose red or yellow fruit. 

105. Prunus Pennsylvanica, L. f. 

Wild Red Cherry. Pin Cherry. Pigeon Cherry. 

Labrador, shores of Hudson's Bay, and west through the Saskatche- 
wan region to the valley of the upper Fraser River ; south through the 
northern States to Pennsylvania, central Michigan, northern Illinois, 
central Iowa, and along the high Alleghany Mountains of North Carolina 
and Tennessee, and the Rocky Mountains of Colorado. 

A small tree, rarely exceeding 12 metres in height, with a trunk some- 
times 0.60 metre in diameter, or in the Rocky Mountain region reduced 
to a low shrub; common in all the northern forests, and taking posses- 
sion of ground cleared by fire of forest growth; 

Wood light, soft, close-grained, compact; medullary rays numerous, 
thin ; color light brown, the sap-wood clear yellow. 

The small acid fruit used domestically and by herbalists in the prepa- 
ratidh of cough mixtures, etc. 

106. Prunus umbellata, Ell. 

Sloe. Mack Sloe. 

South Carolina, south near the coast to Mosquito Inlet and Tampa 
Bay, Florida, and through central Alabama to eastern Mississippi. 
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A small tree, 5 to 6 metres in height, with a trunk 0.25 to 0.38 metre 
in diameter ; dry, sandy soil. 

Wood heavy, hard, close-grained, compact ; medullary rays numerous, 
thin ; color dark reddish brown, the sap-wood much lighter. 



107. Pnirnis emarginata, Walp. 

Vancouver's Island and the valley of the lower Fraser River, south 
through western Washington and Oregon, and along the western slopes 
of the Sierra Nevada and in the Coast Ranges, from San Francisco Bay 
to the Santa Lucia Mountains, California ; east to the western slopes of 
the Bitter Root Mountains, Idaho, and the valley of the Jocko River, 
Montana. 

A tree often 12 to 15 metres in height, with a trunk sometimes ex- 
ceeding 0.30 metre ii\ diameter ; at high elevations and throughout cen- 
tral California reduced to a shrub 2 to 3 metres in height, or, in the Santa 
Lucia Mountains, 15 to 18 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 to 0.90 
metre in diameter; generally along streams or in low, rich woods. The 
common northern and Idaho form, more or less woolly pubescent, espe- 
cially on the under side of the leaves, is var. mollis, Brewer. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, brittle, close-grained, compact ; medullary 
rays numerous, thin ; color brown streaked with green. 

108. Pninus serotina, Ehrh. 

Wild Black dherry. Rum Cherry, 

Southern Ontario, southward through the Atlantic forests to Matan- 
zas Inlet and Tampa Bay, Florida ; west to the valley of the Missouri 
River, Dakota, eastern Kansas, the Indian Territory, and the valley of 
the upper San Antonio River, Texas. 

A tree 18 to 30 metres in height, with a trunk 0.90 to 1.20 metres, or 
exceptionally 1.50 metres, in diameter; rich, generally upland woods; 
common and reaching its greatest development on the western slopes of 
the Alleghany Mountains from West Virginia southward; not common 
and of small size in the Gulf region and Texas. 

Wood light, hard, strong, close, straight -grained, compact, easily 
worked; medullary rays numerous, thin; color light brown or red, 
growing darker with exposure, the thin sap-wood yellow; largely used 
and esteemed in cabinet work, interior finish, etc., and now becoqiing 
scarce. 

The bark contains a bitter tonic principle, and infused with cold water 
generates a small percentage of hydrocyanic acid, and is employed as a 
tonic and sedative in cases of pulmonary consumption in the form of cold 
infusions, syrups, and fluid extracts ; the bitter fruit used domestically in 
the preparation of cherry brandy. 
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109. Prunus Capuli, Cav. 
Wild Cherry. 

Apache and Guadalupe Mountains, Texas, west through southern New 
Mexico and Arizona to the southern slopes of the San Francisco Moun- 
tains ; in northern New Mexico, and Peru. 

A small tree, in the United States rarely 12 metres in height, with a 
trunk often 0.30 metre in diameter; bottoms of canons and mountain 
valleys, generally between 5,000 and 7,000 feet elevation. 

Wood heavy, moderately hard, close-grained, compact ; medullary rays 
very numerous, thin; color brown, or often bright clear red, the sap- 
wood nearly white. 

110. Prunus demissa, Walp. 

Wild Cherry, 

Vancouver's Island, east to the western slopes of the Rocky Mountains 
of Montana, south through the Pacific region ; and in Sonora. 

A small tree, sometimes 7 to 10 metres in height, with a trunk 0.30 to 
0.45 metre in diameter, or more often a low shrub ; reaching its greatest 
development in the rich valleys of southern Oregon and northern Cali- 
fornia, near the coast ; in southern California, and east of the Cascade and 
Sierra Nevada Ranges, a low shrub confined to high mountain valleys. 

Wood heavy, hard, not strong, close-grained, compact ; medullary rays 
numerous, conspicuous ; color light brown, the sap-wood lighter. 

111. Prunus Caroliniana, Ait. 

Wild Orange. Mock Orange. Wild Peach, 

North Carolina, south, near the coast, to Bay Biscay ne, Florida, south- 
ern Alabama, and west, along the Gulf coast, to the valley of the Guada- 
lupe River, Texas. 

A small evergreen tree, 10 to 12 metres in height, with a trunk rarely 
exceeding 0.30 metre in diameter ; common and reaching its greatest de- 
velopment in the rich, light, deep soil of the bottom-lands of eastern 
Texas. 

Wood heavy, hard, strong, close-grained, checking badly in drying, 
susceptible of a good polish ; medullary rays numerous, thin ; color light 
reddish-brown, or, more rarely, dark rich brown, the sap-wood lighter. 

112. Prunus sphaerocarpa, Sw. 

Western shores of Bay Biscayne, Florida ; in the West Indies. 

A small tree, in Florida not exceeding 6 metres in height, with a trunk 
0.10 to 0.15 metre in diameter; high rocky woods, or more rarely along 
the borders of streams and ponds ; rare and local in the United States. 

Wood heavj', hard, close-grained, checking badly in drying, containing 
many very small open ducts ; layers of annual growth and medullary rays 
obscure ; color light clear red, the sap-wood pale yellow. 
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113. Prunus ilicifolia, Walp. 

Islay, 

California, — Coast Ranges from San Francisco Bay south to the 
southern boundary of the State, extending to the western slopes of the 
San Bernardino and San Jacinto Mountains. 

A small evergreen tree, often 9 to 12 metres in height, with a trunk 
0.30 to 0.60 metre in diameter, or in the interior often reduced to a low 
shrub. 

Wood very heavy, hard, strong, close-grained, checking in seasoning, 
satiny, susceptible of a beautiful polish, containing many regularly dis- 
tributed, rather small, open ducts ; medullary rays numerous, thin ; color 
bright reddish brown, the sap-wood much lighter ; furnishing valuable 
fuel. 

114. Vauquelinia Torreyi, Watson. 

Arizona, — high mountains of the Gila Valley, summits of the Santa 
Catalina Mountains; in Sonora. 

A small tree in the Santa Catalina Mountains, 4 to 6 metres in height, 
with a trunk O.lO to 0.20 metre in diameter; dry slopes and rocky bluffs 
between 2,700 and 4,000 feet elevation, in granitic soil ; generally hollow 
and decayed. 

Wood very heavy, hard, very close-grained, compact, susceptible of a 
beautiful polish ; medullary rays numerous, thin ; color rich dark brown 
streaked with red, the sap-wood yellow. 

116. Cercocarpus ledifolius, Nutt. 
Mountain Mahogany, 

Coeur d'Alene Mountains, Idaho, southward along the western slopes 
of the Rocky Mountains of Montana and Wyoming ; eastern extremities 
of the Blue Mountains of Washington and Oregon ; Wahsatch Mountains, 
Utah, and west along the mountain ranges of the Great Basin to the west- 
em slope of the Sierra Nevada of California, extending southward into 
Arizona and New Mexico. 

A small, low tree, rarely 12 metres in height, with a trunk sometimes 
0.60 to 0.90 metre in diameter, or north of Utah and Nevada reduced to 
a low shrub ; dry rocky mountain slopes, between 6,000 and 8,000 feet 
elevation, reaching its greatest development on the high ranges of central 
Nevada. 

Wood very heavy, hard, close-grained, compact, brittle, difficult to 
work, susceptible of a beautiful polish ; medullary rays very numerous, 
thin; color bright clear red, or often dark rich brown, the sap-wood 
clear yellow ; furnishing the most valuable fuel of the region, and largely 
manufactured into charcoal. 
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116. Ceroocarpus parvifolius, Nutt 

Mountain Mahogany, 

California, — valley of the Klamath River, southward through the 
Coast Ranges to the San Bernardino and San Jacinto Mountains ; Lower 
California ; Rocky Mountains of Wyoming, Colorado, and New Mexico, 
mountains of southern Arizona, and southward into Mexico. 

A small tree, rarely 6 to 9 metres in height, with a trunk sometimes 
0.30 metre in diameter, or more often a shrub ; dry, gravelly soil, reach- 
ing its greatest development on the mountains of southern New Mexico 
and Arizona at an elevation of 6,000 to 8,000 feet. 

Wood very heavy, hard, close-grained, compact, difficult to work, sus- 
ceptible of a beautiful polish; medullary rays numerous, thin; color 
bright reddish brown, the sap-wood light brown; furnishing valuable 
fuel. 

117. Pjrrus ooronaria, L. 

Americtm Grab, Sweet^cented Grab. 

Valley of the Humber River, and shores of Lake Erie, Ontario, soudi- 
ward through western New York and Pennsylvania to the District of 
Columbia, and along the Alleghany Mountains to central Alabama and 
northern Mississippi ; west to southern Minnesota, Iowa, eastern Kansas, 
the Indian Territory, and northern Louisiana. 

A small tree, rarely 6 to 9 metres in height, with a trunk often 0.30 
metre in diameter ; rich, rather low woods, reaching its greatest develop- 
ment in the valleys of the lower Ohio region. 

Wood heavy, rather soft, not strong, very close-grained, checking badly 
in drying; medullary rays numerous, obscure; color brown varying to 
light red, the sap-wood yellow ; used for levers, handles of tools, and in 
turnery. 

118. Pyrus angustifolia. Ait 

American Grab Apple. Southern Crab Apple. 

Pennsylvania (?), southern Delaware, and the valley of the lower 
Wabash River, Illinois, south to western Florida. 

A small tree, 6 to 9 metres in height, with a trunk rarely 0.30 metre 
in diameter ; low, rich woods ; common and reaching its greatest devel- 
opment on the bottom-lands of the South Atlantic States ; less common 
west of the Alleghany Mountains. 

Wood heavy, hard, close-grained, checking badly in drying ; medullary 
rays numerous, obscure ; color light brown tinged with red, the sap-wood 
yellow ; used for levers, handles of tools, etc. 
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119. Pyrus rivularis, Dougl. 
Oregon Crab Apple, 

Coast of Alaska, southward along the coast and islands of British 
Columbia, througli Washington and Oregon, west of the Cascade Moun- 
tains, to northern California. 

A small tree, sometimes 9 metres in height, with a trunk 0.30 to 0.45 
metre in diameter ; low, rich woods, generally along streams, often form- 
ing dense thickets. 

Wood heavy, hard, very close-grained, liable to check badly in drying, 
susceptible of a beautiful polish ; medullary rays numerous, obscure ; 
color light brown tinged with red, the sap-wood lighter ; used for mallets, 
mauls, bearings of machinery, etc. 

120. Pyrus Americana, DC. 

Mountain-ash, 

Labrador, Newfoundland, Anticosti Island, and westward along the 
southern shore of James Bay to the valley of the Nelson River, south- 
ward through all the elevated regions of the northeastern States, and 
along the high mountains of Virginia and North Carolina ; in northern 
Michigan, northern Wisconsin, and northern Minnesota. 

A small tree, 6 to 9 metres in height, with a trunk 0.30 to 0.45 metre 
in diameter ; borders of swamps and moist, rocky woods, reaching its 
greatest development on the northern shores of Lakes Huron and 
Superior. 

Wood light, soft, close-grained, compact ; medullary rays numerous, 
obscure ; color light brown, the sap-wood lighter. 

121. Pyrus sambucifolia, Cham. & Schlecht 
Mountain-ash. 

Labrador to northern New England and the shores of Lake Superior ; 
high mountain ranges of the Pacific region from Alaska to southern New 
Mexico ; in Kamtschatka. 

A small tree, 9 to 12 metres in height, with a trunk sometimes 0.30 
metre in diameter, or in the Pacific forests generally reduced to a low 
shrub ; cold, wet swamps or borders of streams, reaching its greatest 
development in northern New England and Minnesota. 

Wood light, soft, weak, close-grained, compact ; medullary rays nu- 
merous, obscure ; color light brown, the sap-wood nearly white. 

The astringent bark and unripe fruit of the American mountain ashes, 
like those of the nearly allied P. aucuparia of Europe, are extremely 
astringent, and occasionally used, domestically, in infusions, decoctions, 
etc., in the treatment of diarrhoea. 
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122. Crataegus rivularis, Nutt. 

British Columbia, south through eastern Oregon and Washington, east 
and southeast along the mountain ranges of Idaho, Montana, Utah, and 
Colorado to the Pinos Altos Mountains, New Mexico. 

A small tree, 6 to 8 metres in height, with a trunk rarely exceeding 
0.30 metre in diameter ; or often a tall, much-branched shrub, forming 
dense, impenetrable thickets along borders of streams and swamps. 

Wood heavy, hard, close-grained, compact ; medullary rays numerous, 
thin ; color bright reddish brown, the sap-wood nearly white. 

123. Crataegus Douglasii, Lindl. 

British Columbia, south through Washington and Oregon to northern 
California, extending east through Idaho and Montana to the western base 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

A small tree, sometimes 12 metres in height, with a trunk 0.30 to 0.45 
metre in diameter, or often a tall shrub throwing up many stems from the 
ground and forming impenetrable thickets ; rather wet, sandy soil along 
streams, and reaching its greatest development in the valleys west of the 
Cascade Mountains*; toward its eastern limits a low shrub. 

Wood heavy, hard, tough, close-grained, compact, satiny, susceptible of 
a beautiful polish ; medullary rays numerous, thin ; color nearly white 
tinged with rose, the sap-wood lighter ; used for wedges, mauls, etc. 

124. Crataegus brachyaoantha, Sargent & Engelm. 
Jlog^s Haw, 

Western Louisiana and eastern Texas. 

A tree 9 to 12 metres in height, with a trunk sometimes 0.60 metre in 
diameter ; borders of streams in low, very rich soil ; the largest North 
American representative of the genus ; rare and local. 

Wood heavy, hard, very close-grained, compact, susceptible of a beau- 
tiful polish ; medullary rays numerous, very obscure ; color light brown 
tinged with rose, the sap-wood lighter. 

The large fruit blue-black. 

1 25. Crataegus arborescens, Ell. 

Valley of the Savannah River, South Carolina, south to western Flor- 
ida ; and from the neighborhood of Saint Louis, Missouri, south and 
southwest to western Louisiana, and the valley of the lower Colorado 
River, Texas. 

A small tree, 6 to 9 metres in height, with a trunk sometimes 0.45 
to 0.60 metre in diameter ; borders of streams and low, wet swamps. 

Wood heavy, hard, not strong, close-grained, compact ; susceptible of a 
beautiful polish ; medullary rays very numerous, obscure ; color light 
brown tinged with red, the sap-wood lighter. 

The small globular fruit bright red, or, more rarely, orange. 
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1 26. Crataegus Crus-galli, L. 

Cockspur Thorn. Newccutle Thorn. 

Valley of the Saint Lawrence River, west through southern Ontario 
to Manitoba, south, through the Atlantic forests, to western Florida, and 
the valley of the Colorado River, Texas. 

A small tree, 4 to 10 metres in height, with a trunk sometimes 0.^ 
metre in diameter ; varying greatly in the size of the fruit, size and shape 
of the leaves, etc. 

Wood heavy, hard, not strong, close-grained, compact, satiny, suscep- 
tible of a line polish ; medullary rays numerous, very obscure ; color 
brown tinged with red, the sap-wood rather lighter. 

127. Crataegus coooinea, L. 

Scarlet Haw. Red Haw. White Thorn. 

West coast of Newfoundland, west along the valley of the Saint Law- 
rence River and the northern shores of the great lakes to Manitoba, south 
through the Atlantic forests to northern Florida and eastern Texas. 

A small tree, sometimes 9 metres in height, with a trunk 0.30 metre 
in diameter ; open upland woods or borders of streams and prairies ; very 
common at the North, rare at the South ; running into many forms, vary- 
ing in the size and shape of the leaves, size of the fruit, etc. 

Wood heavy, hard, close-grained, compact ; medullary rays thin, very 
obscure ; color brown tinged witli red, the sap-wood a little lighter. 

128. Crataegus subvillosa, Schrad. 
Scarlet Haw. 

Eastern Massachusetts (possibly introduced) ; central Michigan to 
eastern Nebraska, south to middle Tennessee, and southwest through 
Missouri, Arkansas, the Indian Territory, and Texas to the valley of the 
San Antonio River. 

A small tree, 7 to 9 metres in height, with a trunk rarely 0.4o metre 
in diameter ; rich woods and borders of streams and prairies. 

Wood heavy, hard, not strong, close-grained, compact ; medullary rays 
numerous, very obscure ; color light brown or light red, the sap-wood 
lighter. 

The large red fruit often downy, edible, of agreeable flavor. 

129. Crataegus tomentosa, L. 

Black Thorn. Pear Haw, 

New Brunswick, west along the valley of the Saint Lawrence River 
and the northern shores of the great lakes to the Saskatchewan region, 
southward through the Atlantic forests to western Florida and eastern 
Texas, extending west to the mountains of eastern Washington and Ore- 
gon, southwestern Colorado, and southwestern New Mexico. 
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A small tree, 6 to 9 metres in height, with a trunk rarely 0.45 metre 
in diameter, or often, especially west of the Rocky Mountains, reduced 
to a low shrub, here forming dense thickets along mountain streams; 
the most widely distributed representative of the genus in North America, 
and varying greatly in the size, shape, and color of the fruit, form of the 
leaves, amount of pubescence, etc. 

Wood heavy, hard, not strong, close-grained, compact ; medullary rays 
numerous, thin ; color bright reddish brown, the sap-wood lighter. 

130. Crataegus oqrdata, Ait. 

Washington Tkotn. 

Virginia, southward along the Alleghany Mountains to northern 
Georgia and Alabama, extending west through middle and eastern Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee to southern Illinois. 

A small tree, 6 to 8 metres in height, with a trunk rarely 0.3.0 metre 
in diameter, generally along banks of streams. 

Wood heavy, hard, close-grained, compact ; medullary rays numerous, 
obscure ; color brown tinged with red, the sap-wood lighter. 

131. CratsBgus apiifolia, Michx. 

Parsley Haw. 

Southern Virginia, southward near the coast to about latitude 28«, ex- 
tending west through the Gulf States to southern Arkansas and the valley 
of the Trinity River, Texas. 

A small tree, rarely 6 to 9 metres in height, with a slender stem rarely 
exceeding 0.08 to 0.10 metre in diameter, or more often a low, much- 
branched shrub ; low, rich soil, reaching its greatest development on the 
pine-barren hummocks of central Florida. 

Wood heavy, hard, very close-grained, compact, susceptible of a beau- 
tiful polish ; medullary rays thin, very obscure ; color bright brown tinged 
with red or rose, the sap-wood much lighter. 

132. Crataegus spathulata, Michx. 

Small-fruited Haw, 

Virginia, southward to western Florida, west through the Gulf States 
to the valley of the Washita River, Arkansas, and the Colorado River, 
Texas. 

A small tree, 6 to 8 metres in height, with a trunk 0.20 to 0.25 metre 
in diameter, or often reduced to a low shrub ; margins of streams and 
prairies, common, and reaching its greatest development on the bottom- 
lands of western Louisiana and eastern Texas. 

Wood heavy, hard, not strong, close-grained, compact ; medullary rays 
very numerous, obscure ; color light brown or red, the sap-wood lighter. 
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1 33. Crataegus berberifolia, Ton*. & Gray. 

Western Louisiana. 

A small tree, 6 to 8 metres in height, with a trunk 0.20 to 0.25 metre 
in diameter ; borders of prairies, in low ground ; rare, local, and still very 
imperfectly known ; the fruit and wood not yet collected. 

134. Crataegus aestivalis, Torr. & Gray. 
Afay Haw, Apple Haw, 

South Carolina to northern Florida, and west through the Gulf States 
to southern Arkansas and the valley of the Sabine River, Texas. 

A small tree, 6 to 9 metres in height, with a trunk 0.15 to 0.20 metre 
in diameter ; generally in sandy soil along the margins of streams and 
ponds ; common and reaching its greatest development on the bottom- 
lands of western Louisiana and eastern Texas. 

Wood heavy, hard, not strong, close-grained, compact ; medullary rays 
numerous, obscure ; color light brown or red, the sap-wood lighter. 

The large, globular, fragrant red fruit possesses an agreeable subacid 
flavor, and ripens in May. 

135. Crataegus flava. Ait 

Summer Haw. Yellow Haw. Red Haw, 

Virginia southward, generally near the coast, to Tampa Bay, Florida, 
extending west through the Gulf States to eastern Texas and southern 
Arkansas. 

A small tree, rarely 7 metres in height, with a trunk 0.30 metre in 
diameter, or reduced to a much-branched shrub 2 to 3 metres in height ; 
borders of streams, in low, sandy soil subject to overflow. A variety 
distinguished by the pubescence upon the calyx and young branches, 
smaller flowers, and larger globular or pear-shaped edible fruit, is var. 
pubescens, Gray. 

Wood heavy, hard, close-grained, checking badly in drying, satiny, 
susceptible of a good polish ; medullary rays very numerous, obscure ; 
color light brown tinged with red or rose, the sap-wood lighter. 

Fruit small, red or yellow, acid, or in the variety large and edible. 

136. Heteromeles arbutifolia, Roem. 
Toyon. ToUon. California Holly. 

California, — Coast Ranges, Mendocino to San Diego County, extending 
east to the foot-hills of the Sierra Nevada and San Bernardino Mountains. 

A small, low-branched evergreen tree, rarely exceeding 9 metres in 
height, the short tnmk sometimes 0.30 to 0.45 metre in diameter; or more 
often a low, much-branched shrub. 

Wood very heavy, hard, close-grained, inclined to check in drying, 
satiny, susceptible of a beautiful polish ; medullary rays numerous, very 
obscure ; color dark reddish-brown, the sap-wood lighter. 
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1 37. Amelancliier Canadensis, Torr. & Gray. 

June-berry, ShcMmsh, Service Tree. May Cherry. 

Newfoundland and Labrador, west along tlie southern shores of Hud- 
son's Bay to the Saskatchewan region ; south through the Atlantic forests 
to northern Florida, southwestern Arkansas, and the Indian Territory. 

A small tree, 9 to 15 metres in height, with a trunk 0.30 to 0.45 metre 
in diameter, or in some forms reduced to a low slirub (vars. rotundifolia 
and oligocarpa^ Torr. & Gray) ; common at the north, rare at the south, 
and reaching its greatest development on the high slopes of the southern 
Alleghany Mountains ; varying greatly in the shape of the leaves, size of 
the flowers, amount of pubescence on the leaves and young shoots, etc. 
(var. ohlongifolia^ Torr. & Gray). 

Wood heavy, hard, strong, close-grained, satiny, susceptible of a good 
polish ; medullary rays very numerous, obscure ; color dark brown often 
tinged with red, the sap-wood much lighter. 
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138. Hamamelis Virginica, L. 

Witch-hazel. 

Northern New England and southern Ontario to Wisconsin, south to 
northern Florida and eastern Texas. 

A small tree, exceptionally 7 to 9 metres in height, with a trunk 0.30 
to 0.37 metre in diameter, or more often a tall shrub throwing up many 
stems from the ground ; common ; rich, rather damp woodlands, reaching 
its greatest development upon the southern Alleghany Mountains. 

Wood heavy, hard, very close-grained, compact ; layers of annual growth 
hardly distinguishable ; medullary rays numerous, thin, obscure ; color light 
brown tinged with red, the sap-wood nearly white. 

The bark and leaves rich in tannin, and largely used by herbalists in 
the form of fluid extracts, decoctions, etc., in external applications (Pond's 
Extract), and as a reputed remedy in hemorrhoidal affections. 

139. Liqnldambar Styraoiflua, L. 

Sweet Gum, Liquidamher, Red Gum, Bihted. 

Fairfield County, Connecticut, and southern Indiana and Illinois, south- 
ward to Cape Canaveral and Tampa Bay, Florida, and the valley of the 
Trinity River, Texas ; in central and southern Mexico. 

A large tree, often 30 to 36 metres, or exceptionally 48 metres, in 
height, with a trunk 1.20 to 1.80 metres in diameter ; low, wet soil ; very 
common and reaching its greatest development on the bottom-lands of the 
Mississippi Basin, — here, with the cotton-gum, forming a large proportion 
of the forest growth. 
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Wood heavy, hard, not strong, rather tough, close-grained, compact, 
inclined to shrink and warp badly in seasoning, susceptible of a beautiful 
polish ; medullary rays numerous, very obscure ; color bright brown tinged 
with red, the sap-wood nearly white ; manufactured into lumber and used 
in the construction of buildings for plates, boarding, and clapboards, in 
cabinet work as a substitute for black walnut, and for veneering and street 
pavements. 

The balsamic exudation obtained from this species at the South is col- 
lected by herbalists, and sometimes used in the form of a syrup as a sub- 
stitute for storax in the treatment of catarrhal affections, or externally 
as an ointment. 

RHIZOPHORACE^. 

140. Bhizophora Mangle, L. 

Mangrove. 

Semi-tropical Florida, — Mosquito Inlet and Cedar Keys to the southern 
keys ; Delta of the Mississippi River ; coast of Texas ; West Indies and 
tropical America ; and now widely naturalized throughout the tropics of 
the Old World. 

A tree 12 to 18 metres, or exceptionally 27 metres, in height, with a 
trunk 0.30 to 0.60 metre in diameter, or more commonly not exceeding 4 
to 7 metres in height ; low saline shores, reaching, in the United States, its 
greatest development on Bay Biscayne and Cape Sable ; south of latitude 
29°, bordering with almost impenetrable thickets the coast of the Florida 
peninsula, ascending the rivers for many miles, especially those flowing 
from the Everglades, and entirely covering many of the southern keys. 

Wood exceedingly heavy, hard, and strong, close-grained, checking in 
drying, satiny, susceptible of a beautiful polish, containing many evenly 
distributed rather small open ducts ; medullary rays numerous, thin ; 
color dark reddish brown streaked with lighter brown, the sap-wood 
lighter ; used for wharf piles and furnishing valuable fuel. 

COMBRETACE-ffi. 

141. Conocarpus erecta, L. 

ButtonwoocL 

Semi-tropical Florida, — Cape Canaveral and Tampa Bay to the south- 
em keys ; through the West Indies to Brazil. 

A low tree, often 8 metres, or exceptionally 15 to 18 metres, in height, 
with a trunk sometimes 0.60 metre in diameter ; common, and reaching its 
greatest development, in the United States, on Lost Man's River, north of 
Cape Sable ; or sometimes reduced to a low under-shrub. 

Wood very heavy and hard, strong, close-grained, very compact, suscep- 
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tible of a beautiful polish ; medullary rays numerous, obscure ; color dark 
yellow-brown, the sap-wood lighter; burning slowly like charcoal, and 
highly valued for fuel. 

142. Laguncularia racemosa, Gaertn. f. 

White ButtonwoocL White Mangrove. 

Semi-tropical Florida, — Cape Canaveral to the southern keys, west 
coast. Cedar Keys to Cape Sable; West Indies and tropical America; 
coast of tropical Africa. 

A small tree, sometunes 6 to 22 metres in height, with a trunk 0.30 to 
0.60 metre in diameter, or toward its northern limits reduced to a low 
shrub ; very common ; saline shores of lagoons and bays. 

Wood very heavy and hard, strong, close-grained, very compact ; sus- 
ceptible of a beautiful polish ; nieduUary rays numerous, obscure ; color 
dark yellow-brown, the sap-wood much lighter. 

MYRTACE^. 

143. Calyptranthes Chytraculia, Sw. 

Semi-tropical Florida, — shores of Bay Biscayne, Key Largo; in the 
West Indies. 

A small tree, sometimes 8 metres in height, with a trunk 0.10 to 0.15 
metre in diameter. 

Wood very heavy, hard, close-grained, compact, containing many evenly 
distributed rather large open ducts ; medullary rays numerous, thin ; color 
brown tinged with red, the sap-wood a little lighter. 

144. Eugenia buxifolia, Willd. 
Gurgeon Stopper, Spanish Stopper. 

Semi-tropical Florida, — Cape Canaveral to the southern keys, west 
coast, Caloosa River to Cape Romano ; in the West Indies. 

A small tree, rarely 6 to 9 metres in height, with a trunk sometimes 
0.30 metre in diameter, reaching its greatest development, in the United 
States, on the rich hummocks of the Everglades. 

Wood very heavy, exceedingly hard, very strong, close-grained, very 
compact ; medullary rays numerous, thin ; color dark brown shaded witli 
red, the sap-wood a little lighter ; somewhat used for fuel. 

145. Eugenia dichotoma, DC. 
Naked-wood, 

Semi-tropical Florida, — Mosquito Inlet to Cape Canaveral, common, 
west coast, Caloosa River to Cape Romano ; in the West Indies. 

A small tree, sometimes 6 to 8 metres in height, with a trunk rarely 
0.15 metre in diameter. 
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Wood very heavy, hard, close-grained, compact ; medullary rays numer- 
ous, thin ; color light brown or red, the sap-wood yellow. 
The small, edible fruit of agreeable aromatic flavor. 

146. Eugenia monticola, DC. 
Stopper. White Stopper. 

Saint John's River to Umbrella Key, Florida, rare ; in the West Indies. 

A small tree, rarely 7 metres in height, with a trunk 0.30 metre in 
diameter, or in northern Florida reduced to a low shrub. 

Wood very heavy, hard and strong, very close-grained, compact ; 
medullary rays numerous, thin ; color brown often tinged With red, the 
sap-wood darker, 

147. Eugenia longipes. Berg. 
t^opper. 

Semi-tropical Florida, — No Name Key ; in the West Indies. 

A small tree, 4 to 7 metres in height, with a trunk 0.15 to 0.20 metre 
in diameter ; rare. 

Wood very heavy, hard, close-grained, checking badly in drying, con- 
taining many evenly distributed open ducts ; medullary rays numerous, 
very obscure ; color dark brown or nearly black, the sap-wood brown 
tinged with red. 

148. Eugenia procera, Poir. 

I^ed Stopper. 

Semi-tropical Florida, — Bay Biscayne to the southern keys ; in the 
West Indies. 

A tree 12 to 18 metres in height, with a trunk 0.30 to 0.45 metre in 
diameter; often forming extensive groves, and reaching its greatest de- 
velopment, in the United States, in the neighborhood of Miami, Bay 
Biscayne. 

Wood very heavy, exceedingly hard, very strong and close-grained, 
compact; medullary rays numerous, hardly distinguishable; color light 
yellow-brown, the sap-wood darker. 

CACTACE-ffi. 

149. Cereus giganteus, Engelm. 

Suwarrow. Saguaro. Giant Cactus. 

Valley of Bill Williams Fork, Arizona, south and east through central 
Arizona to the valley of the San Pedro River ; southward in Sonora. 

A tall, columnar tree, 8 to 18 metres in height, with a trunk sometimes 
0.60 metre in diameter; dry, stony slopes, or low hills rising from the 
desert. 
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Wood of the large strong ribs very light, soft, rather coarse-grained, 
solid, satiny, susceptible of a fine polish, almost indestructible in. contact 
with the ground ; medullary rays very numerous, broad ; color light brown 
tinged with yellow ; used in the region almost exclusively for the rafters 
of adobe houses, for fencing, and by the Indians for lances, bows, etc. 

The edible fruit is largely collected and dried by the Indians. 
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150. Comus altemifolia, L. f. 
Dogwood, 

New Brunswick, west along the valley of the Saint Lawrence River 
to the northern shores of Lake Superior, south through the northern States 
and along the Alleghany Mountains to northern Georgia and Alabama. 

A small tree, 4 to 8 metres in height, with a trunk 0.15 to 0.20 metre 
in diameter ; low, rich woods, and borders of streams and swamps. 

Wood heavy, hard, close-grained, checking badly in drying ; medullary 
rays numerous, thin; color brown tinged with red, the sap-wood light 
yellow. 

151. Comus florida, L. 

Flowering Dogwood. Boxwood. 

Southern New England, southern Ontario, southern Minnesota, and 
through the Atlantic forests to middle Florida, and the valley of the 
Brazos River, Texas. 

A small tree, 9 to 12 metres in height, with a trunk 0.30 to 0.45 metre 
in diameter, or toward its northern limits reduced to a low shrub ; rich 
woods, common, especially at the south. 

Wood heavy, hard, strong, close-grained, tough, checking badly in dry- 
ing, satiny, susceptible of a beautiful polish . medullary rays numerous, 
conspicuous; color brown, changing in different specimens to shades of 
green and red, the sap-wood lighter ; used in turnery, for wood engraving 
and the bearings of machinery, hubs of wheels, barrel-hoops, etc. 

The bark, especially of the root, in common with that of the other spe- 
cies of the genus, possesses bitter tonic properties, and is used in the form 
of decoctions, etc., in the treatment of intermittent and malarial fevers. 

152. Comus Nuttallii, Audubon. 
Flowering Dogwood. 

Vancouver's Island, through western Washington and Oregon, and 
southward in California along the western slope of the Sierra Nevada 
and through the Coast Ranges to the San Bernardino Mountains. 

A small, slender tree, sometimes 18 to 24 metres in height, with a trunk 
rarely 0.45 metre in diameter; reaching in the Cascade Mountains an 

4 
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elevation of 8,000 feet, and in the San Bernardino Mountains, of from 
4,000 to 5,000 feet ; common ; rich, rather damp soil, generally in the 
dense shade of coniferous forests. 

Wood heavy, exceedingly hard, strong, close-grained, compact, satiny, 
susceptible of a good polish ; medullary rays numerous, obscure ; color 
light brown tinged with red, the sap-wood lighter ; somewhat used in 
cabinet-making, for mauls, handles, etc. 

153. Nyssa capitata, Walt. 

Ogeechee Lime. Sour Tupelo, Gopher Plum. 

Valley of the Ogeechee River, Georgia, to western Florida, and in 
southern Arkansas. 

A tree 9 to 18 metres in height, with a trunk 0.30 to 0.90 metre in 
diameter ; deep swamps and river bottoms ; rare and local. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, tough, rather coarse-grained, compact, 
unwedgeable, containing many regularly distributed open ducts ; medullary 
rays numerous, thin ; color white, the sap-wood hardly distinguishable. 

A conserve, under the name of " Ogeechee limes," is prepared from the 
large, acid fruit. 

154. Nyssa sylvatica, Marsh. 

Tupelo, Sour Gum. Pepperidge. Black Gum, 

Southern Maine and northern Vermont, west to central Michigan, south 
to Tampa Bay, Florida, and the valley of the Brazos River, Texas. 

A tree 15 to 36 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 to 1.50 metres in 
diameter, or at the north much smaller ; borders of swamps, or on rather 
high, rich hillsides and pine uplands ; at the south often in pine-barren 
ponds and deep swamps, the base of the trunk then greatly enlarged and 
swollen {N. aquatica, L.). 

Wood heavy, rather soft, strong, very tough, unwedgeable, difficult to 
work, inclined to check unless carefully seasoned, not durable in contact 
with the soil, containing numerous regularly distributed small open ducts ; 
medullary rays numerous, thin; color light yellow or often nearly white, the 
sap-wood hardly distinguishable ; now largely used for the hubs of wheels, 
rollers in glass-factories, ox-yokes, and on the Gulf coast for wharf-piles. 

155. Nyssa uniflora, Wang. 

Large Tupelo, Ootton-^um. Thipelo-gum, 

Southern Virginia, south near the coast to the valley of the Saint 
Mary's River, Georgia, through the Gulf States to the valley of the 
Neches River, Texas, and through Arkansas and southern and south- 
eastern Missouri to southern Illinois. 

A large tree, 21 to 30 metres in height, with a trunk 0.90 to 1.20 
metres in diameter ; deep swamps and bottom-lands subject to frequent 
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overflow ; one of the largest and most common trees of the bottom-lands 
of the lower Mississippi River basin, and reaching its greatest develop- 
ment in the cypress swamps of western Louisiana and eastern Texas, near 
the coast. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, close-grained, compact, unwedgeable ; 
medullary rays numerous, thin ; color light brown, or often nearly white ; 
used in turnery and largely for wooden-ware; that of the root for the 
floats of nets, etc, as a substitute for cork. 



CAPRIFOLIACE^. 

156. Sambucus glauca, Nutt. 

JEider. 

Valley of the Fraser River and Vancouver's Island, British Columbia, 
south to the Mexican boundary, extending east to the Blue Mountains 
of Oregon and the Wahsatch Range, Utah. 

A small tree, sometimes 8 to 9 metres in height, with a trunk 0.30 to 
0.45 metre in diameter, or toward its northern limits reduced to a large 
shrub ; mountain valleys, in dry, gravelly soil. 

Wood light, soft, weak, coarse-grained, checking in drying ; medullary 
rays numerous, rather conspicuous ; color yellow tinged with brown, the 
sap-wood lighter. 

157. Sambuons Mexicana, Presl. 

Mder. 

Valley of the Nueces River, south through western Texas, west along 
the southern boundary of the United States to southern California ; in 
northern Mexico. 

A small tree, sometimes 6 metres in height, with a trunk 0.15 to 0.25 
metre in diameter ; bottom-lands, in moist, gravelly loam. 

Wood light, soft, rather coarse-grained, compact; medullary rays nu- 
merous, thin, conspicuous ; color light brown, the sap-wood lighter. 

158. Vibnmtim Lentago, L. 
Sheep^rry, Nanny-berry, 

Southern shores of Hudson Bay, west in British America to about 
longitude 102°, south through the northern States to Pennsylvania, south- 
ern Indiana, eastern Missouri, and along the Alleghany Mountains to 
northern Georgia. 

A small tree, 6 to 9 metres in height, with a trunk sometimes 0.15 to 
0.25 metre in diameter ; rocky ridges and borders of streams and swamps, 
in rich, moist soil ; most common and reaching its greatest development 
far north. 
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Wood heavy, hard, close-grained, compact, emitting a disagreeable 
odor; medullary rays thin, barely distinguishable; color dark orange- 
brown, the sap-wood nearly white. 

159. Vibumtim prunifolium, L. 

Mack Haw, Stag-husk, 

Southern Connecticut and New York, south to middle Florida and the 
valley of the Colorado River, Texas ; west to Missouri, Arkansas, and the 
Indian Territory. 

A small tree, sometimes 6 to 9 metres in height, with a trunk rarely 
exceeding 0.15 metre in diameter, or at the north generally reduced to a 
low, much-branched shrub ; rocky hillsides in rich soil. 

Wood heavy, very hard, strong, brittle, close-grained, liable to check 
in drying ; medullary rays numerous, very obscure ; color brown tinged 
with red, the sap-wood nearly white. 



RUBIACE^. 

160. Exostema CaribaBum, Roem. & Schultes. 

Keys of semi-tropical Florida ; in the West Indies. 

A small tree, sometimes 7 metres in height, with a trunk 0.20 to 0.30 
metre in diameter. 

Wood very heavy, exceedingly hard, strong, close-grained, checking in 
drying, satiny, susceptible of a beautiful polish ; medullary rays numerous, 
very obscure ; color light brown beautifully streaked with different shades 
of yellow and brown, the sap-wood clear rich yellow. 

161. Pinckneya pubens, Michx. 
Georgia Bark. 

South Carolina, near the coast ; basin of the upper Apalachicola River 
in Georgia and Florida. 

A small tree, 6 to 9 metres in height, with a trunk 0.15 to 0.30 metre 
in diameter ; borders of streams and low, sandy swamps ; rare and local. 

Wood light, soft, weak, close-grained, checking badly in drying ; layers 
of annual growth clearly marked by four to six rows of large open ducts ; 
medullary rays few, obscure ; color brown, the sap-wood lighter. 

Infusions of the bark are successfully used in the treatment of inter- 
mittent fever, as a substitute for cinchona. 

162. Genipa clusiaefolia, Griseb. 

Seven-year Apple, 

Southern keys of semi-tropical Florida ; in the West Indies. 

A small, much-branched, knotty tree, sometimes 6 metres in height, 
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with a trunk rarely exceeding 0.10 metre in diameter, or in Florida more 
often a shrub ; borders of saline shores. 

Wood very heavy, hard, close-grained, compact, susceptible of a beau- 
tiful polish ; medullary rays numerous, thin ; color rich dark brown shaded 
with orange, the sap-wood light yellow. 

1 63. G-uettarda elliptica, Sw. 

Southern keys of semi-tropical Florida ; in the West Indies. 

A small tree, 4 to 7 metres in height, with a trunk rarely exceeding 
0.20 metre in diameter. 

Wood heavy, hard, very close-grained, checking in drying, satiny, 
susceptible of a beautiful polish, containing numerous scattered small 
open ducts ; medullary rays numerous, thin ; color light brown tinged 
with red. 
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I'arkle'beny, 

North Carolina, south near the coast to middle Florida, through the 
Gulf States to Matagorda Bay, Texas, and through Arkansas and southern 
Missouri to southern Illinois. 

A small tree, 7 to 9 metres in height, with a trunk rarely 0.25 metre 
in diameter, or toward its northern limits often reduced to a low shrub ; 
very common throughout the pine-belt of the Gulf States, along the larger 
ponds and streams, in moist sandy soil, and reaching its greatest develop- 
ment in eastern Texas near the coast. 

Wood heavy, hard, very close-grained, compact, liable to twist in dry- 
ing, satiny, susceptible of a beautiful polish ; medullary rays numerous, 
broad, conspicuous; color light brown tinged with red, the sap-wood 
hardly distinguishable ; somewhat used in turnery in the manufacture of 
small handles, etc 

1 65. Andromeda femiginea, Walt. 

South Carolina to northern Florida, near the coast. 

A small tree, 6 to 9 metres in height, with a trunk 0.15 to 0.25 metre 
in diameter, often crooked or semi-prostrate, rich hummocks ; or, in 
sandy pine-barren soil, reduced to a low shrub, 0.60 to 0.90 metre in 
height ; the leaves varying greatly in shape, venation, etc. 

Wood heavy, hard, not strong, very close-grained, checking in drying, 
satiny, susceptible of a beautiful polish ; medullary rays numerous, thin ; 
color bright brown tinged with red, the sap-wood a little lighter. 
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166. Arbutus Menziesii, Pursh. 

Madrona. 

Islands of British Columbia, southward through Washington and Ore- 
gon, near the coast, and through the Coast Ranges of California to the 
Santa Lucia Mountains. 

A small tree, sometimes 15 to 25 metres in height, with a trunk 0.90 
to 1.20 metres in diameter, or rarely much larger ; south of San Francisco 
Bay smaller, often reduced to a low shrub ; hillsides in rich soil. 

Wood heavy, hard, strong, close-grained, checking in drying ; medul- 
lary rays numerous, conspicuous ; color light brown shaded with red, the 
sap-wood lighter ; largely used in the manufacture of gunpowder, the bark 
in tanning. 

167. Arbutus Xalapensis, HBK. 

Southern Arizona, — Santa Rita Mountains, between 4,500 and 7,000 
feet elevation ; in northern Mexico. 

A small tree, 9 to 12 metres in height, with a trunk 0.45 to 0.60 metre 
in diameter ; dry, gravelly slopes ; the large specimens generally hollow 
and defective. 

Wood heavy, soft, not strong, brittle, close-grained, checking badly in 
drying, susceptible of a good polish ; medullary rays numerous, obscure ; 
color light brown tinged with red, the sap-wood lighter. 

1 68. Arbutus Texana, Buckley. 

Western Texas, Hays and Travis Counties, west to the Guadalupe and 
Eagle Mountains, and southward, probably into northern Mexico. 

A small tree, 5 to 6 metres in height, with a trunk 0.15 to 0.25 metre 
in diameter ; dry limestone hills and ridges ; rare and local. 

Wood heavy, hard, close-grained, compact ; medullary rays numerous, 
obscure ; color brown, the sap-wood lighter, tinged with red ; used in 
turnery, the manufacture of mathematical instruments, etc. 

169. Oxydendrum arboreum, DC. 

Sorrel Tree, Sour-wood, 

Western Pennsylvania, south along the Alleghany Mountains to west- 
em Florida and the eastern shores of Mobile Bay, west to middle Ten- 
nessee and western Louisiana. 

A small tree, 12 to 18 metres in height, with a trunk 0.25 to 0.35 
metre in diameter ; usually in rather dry, gravelly soil. 

Wood heavy, hard, very close-grained, compact, susceptible of a beau- 
tiful polish ; medullary rays numerous, thin ; color brown tinged with red, 
the sap-wood somewhat lighter ; used for the handles of tools, bearings of 
machinery, etc. 
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170. Kalmia latifolia, L. 

Laurel. Ccdico^msk. SpoonwoocL Ivy. 

New Brunswick and the northern shores of Lake Erie, south to west- 
em Florida, and through the Gulf States to western Louisiana and the 
valley of the Bed River, Arkansas. 

A small tree, sometimes 9 to 12 metres in height, with a trunk 0.30 to 
0.60 metre in diameter, or more often a low shrub ; rich woodlands ; most 
common and reaching its greatest development in the southern Alleghany 
Mountains, here often forming dense, impenetrable thickets. 

Wood heavy, hard, strong, brittle, close-grained, compact ; principal 
medullary rays broad, dark brown, conspicuous; intermediate rays nu- 
merous, thin, inconspicuous ; color brown tinged with red, the sap-wood 
somewhat lighter ; used for tool-handles, in turnery, and for fuel. 

• 

171. Bhododendron maziinuin, L. 

Great Laurel, Rose Bay. 

Nova Scotia and the north shores of Lake Erie, south through New 
England, New York, and along the Alleghany Mountains to northern 
Georgia. 

A small tree, sometimes 10 to 12 metres in height, with a trunk rarely 
exceeding 0.30 metre in diameter, or often a tall, straggling shrub ; at the 
North in cold swamps ; rare ; very common and reaching its greatest 
development in the southern Alleghany Mountains, on steep, rocky banks 
of streams, etc. ; never on limestone. 

Wood heavy, hard, strong, brittle, close-grained, compact ; medullary 
rays numerous, thin ; color light clear brown, the sap-wood lighter ; occar 
sionally used in turnery for the handles of tools, etc. ; a good substitute 
for boxwood in engraving. 



MYRSINACE^. 
1 72. Myrsine Bapanea, Roem. & Schultes. 

Semi-tropical Florida, — Indian River to the southern keys ; through 
the West Indies to Brazil. 

A small tree, in Florida rarely exceeding 8 metres in height, with a 
trunk 0.10 to 0.15 metre in diameter, or often a shrub ; borders of ponds 
and fresh-water creeks ; in the West Indies much larger. 

Wood heavy, hard, very close-grained, compact ; medullary rays 
numerous, very conspicuous ; color brown tinged with red, and beauti- 
fully striped with the darker medullary rays^ the sap-wood hardly distin- 
guishable. 
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173. Ardisia Pickeringia, Nutt. 

Marl'herry, Cherry, 

Semi-tropical Florida, — Mosquito Inlet to the southern keys, west 
coast, Caloosa River to Cape Komano ; in the West Indies and southern 
Mexico. 

A small tree, sometimes 8 metres in height, with a trunk rarely 0.15 
metre in diameter, or often a shrub ; reaching its greatest development, in 
Florida, on the shores of Bay Biscayne. 

Wood heavy, hard, very close-grained, compact, susceptible of a beau- 
tiful polish ; medullary rays very numerous, conspicuous ; color rich 
brown, beautifully marked with the darker medullary rays, the sap-wood 
a little lighter. 

1 74. Jacquinia armillaris, Jacq. 

Joe-wood, 

Southern keys of semi-tropical Florida, rare ; through the West Indies 
to Brazil. 

A low, rigid tree, rarely exceeding in Florida 4 metres in height, with a 
trunk sometimes 0.15 metre in diameter ; in the West Indies much larger. 

Wood heavy, hard, coarse-grained, checking and shrinking badly in 
drying, containing many scattered large open ducts ; medullary rays nu- 
m^x)us, broad, conspicuous ; color light clear brown tinged with yellow. 

The saponaceous leaves are sometimes used as a substitute for soap. 
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175. Chrysophyllum oliviforme, Lam. 

Semi-tropical Florida, — Cape Canaveral to the southern keys, west 
coast, Caloosa River to Cape Sable ; rare ; through the West Indies to 
Brazil. 

A small tree, sometimes 9 metres in height, with a trunk 0.25 to 0.30 
metre in diameter. 

Wood very heavy, hard, strong, close-grained, checking in drying ; 
medullary rays numerous, not conspicuous ; color light brown shaded 
with red, the thin sap-wood a little lighter. 

176. Sideroxylon Mastichodendron, Jacq. 

Mastic. 

Semi-tropical Florida, — Cape Canaveral to the southern keys, west 
coast, Cape Romano to Cape Sable ; in the West Indies. 

A tree often 18 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 to 0.90 metre in 
diameter ; the largest and most valuable tree of semi-tropical Florida ; 
common. 
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Wood very heavy, exceedingly hard, strong, dose-grained, checking in 
drying, containing few scattered small open ducts ; medullary rays nu- 
merous, not conspicuous ; color bright orange, the sap-wood yellow ; 
largely, used in ship and boat building. 

177. Dipholis saUcifolia, A. DC. 
Bustie. CassadcL 

Semi-tropical Florida, — Bay Biscayne to the southern keys ; through 
the West Indies to Brazil. 

A tree sometimes 15 metres in height, with a trunk rarely 0.60 metre 
in diameter ; the large specimens hollow and defective ; rare. 

Wood very heavy, exceedingly hard, very strong, close-grained, com- 
pact, checking in drying, susceptible of a beautiful polish, containing 
many scattered large open ducts ; color dark brown or red, the sap-wood 
lighter. 

178. Bumelia tenax, Willd. 

North Carolina, southward near the coast to Cape Canaveral and 
Cedar Keys, Florida. 

A small tree, 6 to 9 metres in height, with a trunk sometimes 0.15 
metre in diameter; sandy soil. 

Wood heavy, hard, not strong, very close-grained, compact, susceptible 
of a beautiful polish ; well characterized, as in all the North American 
species, by large open ducts, defining, with several rows, the rings of 
annual growth, connected by conspicuous branching groups of similar 
ducts ; medullary rays numerous, thin ; color light brown streaked with 
white, the sap-wood lighter. 

179. Bumelia lanuginosa, Pers. 
Gum Elastic. Shittimrwood, 

Georgia and northern Florida to Mobile Bay, Alabama ; southern Illi- 
nois and southern Missouri, through Arkansas to the valley of the Rio 
Grande, Texas. 

An evergreen tree, sometimes 18 metres in height, with a trunk 0.90 
metre in diameter, or in the Atlantic States much smaller, rarely exceed- 
ing 6 metres in height ; common and reaching its greatest development 
on the rich bottom-lands of eastern Texas. 

Wood heavy, soft, weak, close-grained, very compact, the open ducts 
conspicuous ; medullary rays numerous, thin ; color light brown or yellow, 
the sap-wood lighter ; somewhat used in cabinet-making. 

180. Bumelia spinosa, A. DC. 

Arizona, — Santa Catalina Mountains ; Parras and Saltillo, Mexico. 
A small tree, 6 to 7 metres in height, with a trunk 0.20 to 0.25 metre 
in diameter ; dry, gravelly soil, near water-courses ; rare. 
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Wood heavy, hard, very cloBe-grained, compact, the open ducts ( 
spiciiouM ; meilullwy raja thin, obscure ; color Ught rich brown or yellow, 
the eap-wood lighter. 

181. Bumelia lycioides, Gwrtn. f. 
Jroii-wood. Southern Buckthorn. 

Coaet o£ Virginia and southern Illinois, south t 
the Caloosa River, Floridu, and through BOutheru Uis 
Texas to the valley of the Rio Concho, 

A small tree, eumetiines 9 to 12 metres in height, with a trunk rarely 
exceeding 0.15 meti-e in diameter ; low. rich soil, or often, in the Atlantic 
and Gulf States, a low, a emi- prostrate shrub (var. reeUnatum, Gray). 

Wood heavy, hard, not strong, close-grain e<l, compact ; mediiUary rtjti ' 
numerous, thin ; color light brown or yellow, the sap-wood lighter, 

183. Bumelia cuneata, Sw. 

Ant'i-wood. Dovmward Plum. Saffron Plum. 

Semi-tropical Florida, — Indian River to the southern keys, not rar^ 1 
west coast. Cedar Keys to Cape Romano, rare ; rocky Bhores, and i 
interior of low, biirren keys ; Texas, valley of the lower Rio Grande, and 
southward into northern Mexico ; in the West Indies. 

A small tree, rarely exceeding 4 metres in height, with a trunk Bome- 
thnes 0.30 metre in diameter. 

Wood heavy, hard, not strong, very close^rained, compact, a: 
susceptible of a beautiful polish ; mednllary rays numerous, ihio ; 
light brown or orange, the sap-wood lighter. 

183. Mimusope Siebsri, A. DC. 

Wild IKlly. 
Southern keys of Bemi4ropical Florida, common j in the West Im 
A small, low, gnarled tree, sometimes 9 metres in height, with a tru 
0.30 to 0.40 metre in diameter ; generally hollow and defective. 

Wood very heavy, hard, strong, close-grained, inclined to check in 
drying, Busoeptible of a beautiful polish ; medullary rays numerous, very 
obscure; color rich, very dark brown, the sap-wood lighter 

EBENACEjE. 

184. Diospyros Viiginiana, L. 

Shores of Long Island Sound in Connecticut and New York, and sool 
em Ohio southward to Bay Biscayne and the Caloosa 
and the valley of the Colorado River, Texas, extending to southcaste 
Iowa, eastern Kuisas, and the Indian Territory. 
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A tree 10 to 20 or, exceptionally, 30 to 35 metres in height, with a 
trunk sometimes 0.60 metre in diameter ; very common and often entirely 
occupying abandoned fields in the middle and lower regions of the south- 
ern Atlantic and Gulf States, reaching its greatest development on the 
rich bottom-lands of the lower Ohio basin. 

Wood heavy, hard, strong, very close-grained, compact, susceptible of 
a high polish, containing few scattered open ducts ; layers of annual 
growth marked by one or more rows of similar ducts ; medullary rays 
numerous, conspicuous ; color dark brown or often nearly black, the thick 
sap-wood light brown, often containing numerous darker spots ; used in 
turnery for shoe-lasts, plane-stocks, etc., and preferred for shuttles ; the 
dark heart-wood only developed in very old specimens and rarely seen. 

The yellow edible fruit is exceedingly austere until after frost, then 
becoming sweet and luscious, or in the Gulf States ripening in August 
without austerity. 

A decoction of the bitter and astringent unripe fruit and inner bark is 
occasionally used in the treatment of diarrhoea, sore throat, hemorrhage, etc 

185. Diospyros Texana, Scheele. 

Elach Persimmon, Mexican Persimmon, Ohapote, 

Western Texas, — Matagorda Bay to the valley of the Concho River ; 
in northern Mexico. 

A small tree, 4 to 10 metres in height, with a trunk sometimes 0.30 
metre in diameter, or more often a low shrub ; not rare, and reaching its 
greatest development, in Texas, on the bottom-lands of the Guadalupe 
Kiver ; borders of prairies, in rich soil ; in Mexico more common and of 
larger size. 

Wood heavy, hard, very close-grained, compact, satiny, taking a beau- 
tiful polish, containing few minute scattered open ducts ; medullary rays 
numerous, thin ; color nearly black, often streaked with yellow, the thick 
sap-wood clear bright yellow ; used in turnery for the handles of tools, 
etc., suitable for wood-engraving, and probably the best substitute among 
American woods for boxwood. 

The small, black fruit sweet and insipid. 
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186. Symplocos tinctoria, L'Her. 

Horse Sugar, Sweet-leaf, 

Southern Delaware, south to middle Florida, and west through the 
Gulf States to western Louisiana and southern Arkansas. 

A small tree, 6 to 10 metres in height, with a trunk 0.20 to 0.25 metre 
in diameter, or often a low shrub ; borders of cypress swamps or in deep, 
damp,, shaded woods. 
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Wood light, soft, not strong, close-grained, checking in drying ; medul- 
lary rays numerous, thin ; color light red or often nearly white, the sap- 
wood lighter. 

The sweet leaves are greedily eaten by cattle and horses, and yield, as 
well as the bark, a yellow dye. 

187. Halesia diptera, L. 

Snowdrop Tree, Silver-beU Tree. 

South Carolina to northern Florida, near the coast, and west through 
the lower region of the Gulf States to eastern Texas and central Arkansas. 

A small tree, sometimes 6 to 10 metres in height, with a trunk 0.10 to 
0.20 metre in diameter, or often a shrub sending up many clustered stems 
from the root ; borders of swamps in low, wet woods. 

Wood light, soft, strong, very close-grained, compact ; medullary rays 
numerous, thin ; color light brown, the sap-wood lighter. 

188. Halesia tetraptera, L. 

Rattle-box, Snowdrop Tree, Silver-Ml Tree, Calico-wood. 

Mountains of West Virginia to southern Illinois, south to middle 
Florida, central Alabama and Mississippi, and through Arkansas to west- 
em Louisiana and eastern Texas. 

A tree 10 to 15 metres in height, with a trunk rarely 0.60 metre in 
diameter, or often a tall shrub ; generally along streams, in rich soil ; 
most common and reaching its greatest development on the southern Alle- 
ghany Mountains. 

Wood light, soft, close-grained, compact ; medullary rays numerous, 
ihin ; color light brown, the sap-wood lighter. 

OLEACE^. 

189. Fraxinus Q-reggii, Gray. 

Western Texas, — valley of the Rio Grande from the San Pedro to 
the Pecos River ; in northern Mexico. 

A small tree, sometimes 7 to 9 metres in height, with a trunk 0.10 to 
0.15 metre in diameter, or often a graceful shrub ; limestone soil. 

Wood heavy, hard, very close-grained, compact; layers of annual 
growth and medullary rays obscure ; color brown, the sap-wood lighter. 

190. Fraxinus anomala, Torr. 

Southwestern Colorado to southern Utah. 

A small tree, sometimes 6 metres in height, with a trunk 0.15 to 0.20 
metre in diameter ; common on elevated sandstone slopes. 

Wood heavy, hard, coarse-grained, containing many large open scat- 
tered ducts ; layers of annual growth marked by several rows of similar 
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ducts ; medullary rays numerous, thin ; color light brown, the sap-wood 
lighter. 

101. FrazinuB pistacisefolia, Ton*. 
Ash. 

Mountains of western Texas, southern New Mexico, and southern and 
eastern Arizona, to southern Nevada ; in northern Mexico. 

A small tree, 10 to 12 metres in height, with a trunk rarely 0.45 metre 
in diameter ; generally along borders of streams, in elevated canons, less 
commonly in dry soil, the foliage then thick and coriaceous or, more 
rarely, velvety tomentose (var. coriacea^ Gray) ; the large specimens 
generally hollow and defective. 

Wood heavy, soft, not strong, coarse-grained, compact ; medullary rays 
numerous, thin ; color light brown, the sap-wood lighter ; occasionally 
used in wagon-building, for axe handles, etc. 

192. Fraxinus Americana, L. 

White Ash. 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, southern Ontario to northern Minne- 
sota, south to northern Florida, central Alabama and Mississippi, and 
west to eastern Nebraska, Kansas, the Indian Territory, and the valley 
of the Devil's River, Texas. 

A large tree of the first economic value, 15 to 30 or, exceptionally, 42 
metres in height, with a trunk 1.20 to 1.80 metres in diameter ; low, rich, 
rather moist soil, reaching its greatest development on the bottom-lands of 
the lower Ohio River Basin ; toward its western and southwestern limits 
smaller, of less economic value, and generally replaced by the green ash 
{Fraxinus viridis). The form of western Texas (var. Texensis, Gray), 
with smaller fruit, and generally 5 short, ovate leaflets, is a small tree, 
with harder, heavier, and more compact wood. 

Wood heavy, hard, strong, ultimately brittle, coarse-grained, compact ; 
layers of annual growth clearly marked by several rows of large open 
ducts, which in slowly grown specimens occupy nearly the entire width 
of the annual rings ; medullary rays numerous, obscure ; color brown, the 
sap-wood much lighter, often nearly white ; largely used in the manufac- 
ture of agricultural implements, carriages, handles, oars, and for interior 
and cabinet work. 

1 93. Fraxinus pubescens. Lam. 
Heel Ash. 

New Brunswick to southern Ontario and northern Minnesota, south to 
northern Florida and central Alabama. 

A tree 12 to 15 metres in height, with a trunk rarely exceeding 0.60 
metre in diameter ; ' borders of streams and swamps, in low ground ; com- 
mon and reaching its greatest development in the north Atlantic States ; 
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I rare west of the Alleglianj Mountains, probably not estendiug wcBt o! t1 
[issiflsippi River. 

Wood heavy, hard, strong, brittle, coarse-grained, compact ; medulli 
rays numerouB, thin ; color rich brown, the sap-wood light brown streaked 
I with yellow ; somewbut used ns a substitute for the more v:duable white 
ash, with which it is often confounded. 



194. Fraximis viridis, Michs. f. 
Green As/i. 

Shores of Lake Cbampluin, Bhode Island and southward to northel 
Florida, west to the valley of the Saskatchewan, the eastern ranges of 
Rock</ Mountains of Montana, the Wahsatch Moanteins of Utah, and tl 
ranges of eastern and northern Arizona. 

A tree 15 to 18 metres in height, with a trnok rarely exceeding 0.60 
metro in diameter ; borders of streams or in low, rather moist soil ; at the 
West confined to the bottom-landa of the large streams and to high moun- 
tain canons. A form with 3 to 5 leaflets, common in Texas west of the 
Colorado River and extending into Mexico, is var. Berlanditriana', Torr. 

Wood heavy, hard, strong, brittle, rather coarse-grained, corapf 
satiny, containing numerous scattered small open ducts, the layers 
annual growth marked by several rows of larger ducts ; medullary ri 
numerous, obscure ; color brown, the sap-wood lighter. 

195. Fraxinus platycarpa, Michi. 
Water Ash. 

Southeastero Virginia, south near the coast to Cape Canaveral and IJ 
Caloosa River, Florida, west through the Gulf States to the valley of t 
Sabine River, Texas, and the Washita River, southwestern Arkansas ; 
the West Indies. 

A small tree, 9 to 12 metres in height, with a trunk rarely exc« 
0.30 metre in diameter ; deep river swamps. 

Wood very light, soft, not strong, brittle, close-grain ei), compact, ij 
open ducts not conspicuous ; medullary rays few, obscure ; color nes 
\ white or sometimes tinged with yellow, the sap-wood lighter. 

196. Fraxinua quadrangulata, Mickx. 
Blue Ash. 

Southern Michigan to central Minnesota, south to northern Alabac 
and through Iowa and Missouri to northeastern Arkansas. 

A tree 18 to 25 or, exceptionaUy, 37 metres in height, with a trusfl 
rarely exceeding 0.60 metre in diameter; generally on limestone hillT 
rarely extending to bottom-landa, and reaching its greatest development in 
the basin of the lower Wabat-li River, 

Wood heavy, hard, not strong, brittle, close-grained, compact, satiny j 
layers of annual growth clearly marked by one to three rowi ol 1 
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open ducts ; medullary rays numerous, obscure ; color light yellow- 
streaked with brown, the eap-wooil lighter j largely used for flooring, in 
carriage-building, etc. 

197. Frasinus Oregana, Nutt. 

Oregnn Ash. 

Shores of Puget Sound, south through Waehington and Oregon west of 
the eastern valleya of the Cascade Mountains, along the California Coast 
Ranges to San Francisco Bay and the western slopes of the Sierra Nevada 
to the San Bernardino and Ilot Spring Mountains, California, 

A tree sometimes 2i metres in height, with a trunk rarely exceeding 
O.GO metre in diameter ; moist soil, generally along streams, and reaching 
its greatest development on the bottom-lands ot sonthwestem Oregon. 

Wood light, hard, not strong, brittle, coarse^ained, compact, contain- 
ing many large open scattered ducts, the layers of annual growth strongly 
marked with several rows of similar ducts; medullary rays numerous, 
thin; color brown, the saji-wood lighter; used in the manufacture of 
furniture, for the frames of carriages and wagons, in cooperage, for 
fuel, etc. 



198. Praxinus sambucifolia, Lam. 
Black Ash. Hoop Ash, Ground Ash. 

Southern Jfewfoundland and northern shores of the Gulf of Saint 
Lawrence, southwesterly to the eastern shores of Lake Winnipeg, south 
through the northern States to northern Delaware, the mountains of Vii^ 
ginia, southern Illinois, and northwestern Arkansas. 

A tree 25 to 30 metres in height, with a trunk 0,30 to 0.60 metre in 
diameter ; swamps and low river banks. 

Wood heavy, soft, not strong, tough, rather coars&'grained, compact, 
durable, separating easily into thin layers ; layers of annual growth 
strongly marked by several rows of large open ducts ; medullary rays 
numerous, thin ; color dark brown, the sap-wood light brown or often 
nearly white ; largely used for interior finish, fencing, barrel-hoops, in 
cabinet-making, and the manufacture of baskets. 

199. Foreatiera acuminata, Poir, 
Privet. 

Southwestern Georgia, western Florida, through the Gulf States to 
the valley of the Colorado River, Texas, and northward through Arkansas 
to southern Klissouri and southwestern Illinois. 

A small tree, 6 to 8 metres in height, with a trunk rarely 0.20 metre 
in diameter ; borders of swamps and streams, in low, wet soil ; common 
in the Gulf region, near the coast, and reaching its greateet development 
Btouthern Arkansas. 
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Chionanthus, 



Wood heavy, soft, not strong, brittle, close-grained, compact ; medul- 
lary rays numerous, thin, rather conspicuous ; color light yellow streaked 
with brown ; the sap-wood lighter. 

200. Chionanthus Virginioa, L. 
Fringe TVee. Old MarC% Beard. 

Southeastern Pennsylvania, south to Tampa Bay, Florida, and through 
the Gulf States to southern Arkansas and the valley of the Brazos River, 
Texas. 

A small tree, 6 to 10 metres in height, with a trunk 0.15 to 0.20 metre 
in diameter ; generally along streams, in low, rich soil. 

Wood heavy, hard, close-grained, compact; layers of annual growth 
marked by several rows of large open ducts, connected as in that of Bw 
melia by branching groups of similar ducts; medullary rays numerous, 
obscure ; color light brown, the sap-wood lighter. 

A decoction of the tonic and anti-periodic bark of the root is sometimes 
employed in the treatment of intermittent fevers. 

201. Osmanthus Americanus, Benth. <& Hook. 
Devilrwood. 

Southern Virginia, south to Cape Canaveral and Tampa Bay, Florida, 
and through the Gulf States to eastern Louisiana, near the coast. 

A small tree, 10 to 15 metres in height, with a trunk sometimes 0.30 
metre in diameter ; borders of streams and pine-barren swamps^ in moist, 
rich soil. 

Wood heavy, very hard and strong, close-grained, unwedgeable, diffi- 
cult to work, containing many radiating groups of open cells parallel to 
the thin obscure medullary rays ; color dark brown, the thick sap-wood 
light brown or yellow. 

BORRAQ-INACE-E. 

202. Cordia Sebestena, L. 

Geiger Tree, 

Southern keys of semi-tropical Florida ; rare ; in the West Indies. 

A small tree, sometimes 8 metres in height, with a trunk 0.06 to 0.08 
metre in diameter ; rich hummock soil. 

Wood heavy, hard, close-grained, compact, satiny, containing few scat- 
tered small open ducts; medullary rays very numerous, thin, conspic- 
uous ; color dark brown, the thick sap-wood light brown or yellow. 

203. Cordia Boissieri, A. DC. 

Texas, — valley of the Rio Grande, westward to New Mexico ; in 
northern Mexico. 
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A small tree, rarely 8 metres in height, with a trunk 0.12 to 0.15 
metre in diameter, or more often reduced to a low shrub. 

Wood light, rather soft, close-grained, compact, containing many small 
scattered open ducts ; medullary rays very numerous, thin, conspicuous ; 
color dark brown, the sap-wood light brown. 

204. Bourreria Havanensis, Miers. 
Strong Back, 

Southern keys of semi-tropical Florida ; in the West Indies. 

A small tree, 10 or, exceptionally, 15 metres in height, with a trunk 
0.20 to 0.25 metre in diameter ; the large specimens generally hollow and 
defective. A form (generally shrubby in Florida) with scabrous or his- 
pidnlous leaves is var. radula, Gray. 

Wood heavy, very hard, strong, very close-grained, compact, suscep- 
tible of a beautiful polish ; medullary rays numerous, obscure ; color 
brown streaked with orange, the sap-wood not distinguishable. 

205. Ehretia elliptica, DC. 
Knachaway, Anciqua, 

Texas, — Corpus Christi to New Braunfels, and southward to the 
valley of the lower Rio Grande. 

A tree 10 to 15 metres in height, with a trunk sometimes 0.50 metre 
in diameter ; borders of streams, in rich loam, and reaching its greatest 
development between the Guadalupe and Nueces Rivers. 

Wood heavy, hard, not strong, very close-grained, compact, unwedge- 
able, containing many small open ducts arranged in numerous concentric 
rings within the layers of annual growth, these marked by several rows 
of larger ducts ; medullary rays numerous, thin ; color light brown, the 
sap-wood a little lighter. 

BIQ-NONIACEJE. 
200. Catalpa bignonioides, Walt. 

Oatalpa, Catawba. Bean Tree. Cigar Tree. Indian Bean. 

Southwestern Georgia, western Florida, and through central Alabama 
and Mississippi. 

A low, much-branched tree, 12 to 15 metres in height, with a trunk 
0.50 to 0.75 metre in diameter ; borders of streams and swamps, in rich 
loam ; rare and local ; long cultivated for ornament, and now extensively 
naturalized in the middle and southern Atlantic States. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, coarse-grained, compact, very durable in 
contact with the soil ; layers of annual growth clearly marked by many 
rows of large open ducts ; medullary rays numerous, obscure ; color 
light brown, the thin sap-wood lighter, often nearly white; used and 
highly valued for fence-posts, rails, etc. 

5 
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207. Catalpa speciosa, Warder. 
Western Catalpa, 

Southern IHinois and Indiana, western Kentucky and Tennessee to 
sontheastem Missouri and western Arkansas. 

A tree 20 to 35 or, exceptionaUy, 45 metres in height, with a trunk 
1 to 2 metres in diameter ; borders of streams and swamps, on rich bottom- 
lands ; common and reaching its greatest development in the valley of the 
lower Wabash River ; . cultivated and now widely naturalized in southern 
Arkansas, western Louisiana, and eastern Texas. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, coarse-grained, compact, very durable in 
contact with the soil ; layers of annual growth clearly marked by several 
rows of large open ducts; medullary rays numerous, obscure; color 
brown, the thin sap-wood lighter; largely used for railway-ties, fence- 
posts, rails, etc., and adapted for cabinet work and interior finish. 

208. Chllopsis saligna, D. Don. 
Desert Willow. 

Valley of the Rio Grande, Texas, and west through southern New 
Mexico and Arizona to southern California; in northern Mexico. 

A small tree, 6 to 8 metres in height, with a trunk sometimes 0.30 
metre in diameter; slopes and banks of depressions and water-courses in 
the desert ; the large specimens generally hollow and defective. 

Wood light, ^oft, not strong, close-grained, checking in drying, con- 
taining many scattered small open ducts; the layers of annual growth 
marked by several rows of larger ducts ; medullary rays numerous, ob- 
scure ; color brown streaked with yellow, the sap-wood much lighter. 

209. Crescentia cucurbitina, L. 
Black Calabash-tree. 

Semi-tropical Florida, — near Miami, and on Little River; in the 
West Indies. 

A small tree, in Florida rarely exceeding 6 metres in height, with a 
trunk 0.10 to 0.12 metre in diameter. 

Wood heavy, hard, very close-grained, compact, containing many small 
regularly distributed open ducts ; medullary rays thin, hardly distinguish- 
able ; color light brown tinged with orange, the sap-wood lighter. 



VERBENACE^. 
210. Citharezylum villosiim, Jacq. 

Fiddle-wood. 

Semi-tropical Florida, — Cape Canaveral to the southern keys ; in the 
West Indies and Mexico. 
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A small tree, rarely exceeding in Florida 6 metres in height, with a 
trunk 0.10 to 0.15 metre in diameter, or north of Bay Biscay ne reduced 
to a low much-branched shrub ; common and reaching, within the United 
States, its greatest development on the shores of Bay Biscayne, Lost 

Man's River, etc 

Wood heavy, exceedingly hard, strong, close-grained, compact, sus- 
ceptible of a fine polish, containing numerous small regularly distributed 
open ducts; color clear bright red, the sap-wood lighter. 

211. Avicennia nitida, Jacq. 

BUich Mangrove. Black Tree. Elack-wood» 

Florida coast, — Saint Augustine to the southern keys, and Cedar 
Keys to Cape Sable ; deltas of the Mississippi River ; through the West 
Indies to Brazil. 

A tree 6 to 9 metres in height, with a trunk 0.25 to 0.30 metre in 
diameter, or, exceptionally, 20 to 23 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 
metre in diameter; north of Mosquito Inlet reduced to a low shrub; 
common along saline shores and swamps, throwing up many leafless 
corky stems, and forming, with the red mangrove (Bhizophora), impene- 
trable thickets, or, more rarely, scattered and round-headed ; reaching its 
greatest development, in the United States, on the west coast of Florida, 
north of Cape Sable. 

Wood very heavy, hard, rather coarse-grained, compact ; the eccentric 
layers of annual growth marked by several rows of large open ducts; 
medullary rays numerous, thin ; color dark brown or nearly black, the sap- 
wood brown. 

NYCTAQINACEJE. 

212. Pisonia obtusata, Sw. 

Pigeonrwood. Beef-wood, Cork-wood, Pork-wood. 

Semi-tropical Florida, — Cape Canaveral to the southern keys ; in the 
West Indies. 

A tree 9 to 15 metres in height, with a trunk 0.25 to 0.45 metre in 
diameter ; saline shores and beaches. 

Wood heavy, rather soft, weak, coarse-grained, compact, containing 
nnmerous large open ducts ; layers of annual growth and meduljary rays 
hardly distinguishable; color yellow tinged with brown, the sap-wood 
darker. 

POLYQONACE-ffi. 

213. Coccoloba Floridana, Meisn. 

Pigeon Plum. 

Semi-tropical Florida, — Cape Canaveral to the southern keys, and 
from Cape Romano to Cape Sable. 
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A tree 15 to 18 metres in height, with a trunk 0.30 to 0.60 metre in 
diameter ; one of the largest and most common trees of the region. 

Wood very heavy, exceedingly hard, strong, brittle, very close-drained, 
inclined to check in drying, containing few small scattered open ducts; 
layers of annual growth and numerous medullary rays obscure ; color rich 
dark brown tinged with red, the sap-wood lighter ; valuable and somewhat 
used in cabinet-making. 

214. Cooooloba uvifera, Jacq. 

Sea Grape. 

Semi-tropical Florida, — Mosquito Inlet to the southern keys, west 
coast, Tampa Bay to Cape Sable ; through the West Indies to Brazil. 

A low tree, rarely exceeding in Florida 4 metres in height, with a 
gnarled, contorted trunk often 0.90 to 1.20 metres in diameter, or re- 
duced to a low, generally prostrate shrub; saline shores and beaches; 
common. 

Wood very heavy, hard, very close-grained, inclined to check in dry- 
ing, susceptible of a beautiful polish, containing few scattered rather small 
open ducts ; layers of annual growth and numerous medullary rays hardly 
distinguishable ; color rich dark brown or violet, the sap-i^ood lighter ; 
valuable for cabinet-making. 

215. Persea Carolinensis, Nees. 

Red Bay, 

Virginia south to Bay Biscayne and Cape Romano, Florida, and 
through the Gulf States to southern Arkansas and the valley of the Trin- 
ity River, Texas, near the coast. 

A tree 15 to 20 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 to 0.90 metre in 
diameter; borders of streams and swamps, in low, rich soil. A form 
found near the coast from North Carolina to Alabama, well characterized 
by its longer flower-stalks densely covered, as well as the young shoots 
and under sides of the leaves, with a dense short brown tomentum, the 
wood orange-colored streaked with brown, is var. palustris, Chapm. 

Wood heavy, hard, very strong, brittle, very close-grained, compact, 
susceptible of a beautiful polish, containing many evenly distributed open 
ducts ; medullary rays numerous, thin ; color bright red, the sap-wood 
much lighter ; formerly somewhat used in ship-building, interior finish, 
and for cabinet work. 

216. Nectandra "Willdenoviana, Nees. 

Lancewood, 

Semi-tropical Florida, — Cape Canaveral and Cape Romano to the 
southern keys ; in the West Indies and Central America. 
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A small tree, 6 to 9 metres iu height, with a trunk rarely exceeding 
0.15 metre in diameter; common and reaching its greatest development, 
in Florida, on the shores of Bay Biscayne and in the neighborhood of 
Cape Romano. 

Wood heavy, hard, close-grained, checking in drying, containing many 
small regularly distributed open ducts ; medullary rays numerous, thin ; 
color rich dark brown, the sap-wood bright yellow. 

217. Sassafras offloinale, Nees. 
S(zs8afra$. 

Eastern Massachusetts to southwestern Vermont, and west through 
southern Ontario and central Michigan to southeastern Iowa, eastern 
Kansas, and the Indian Territory ; south to middle Florida, and the val- 
ley of the Brazos River, Texas. 

A tree 12 to 15 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 to 0.90 metre in 
diameter, exceptionally, 24 to 27 metres in height, with a trunk 1.80 to 
2.25 metres in diameter, or toward its northern limits reduced to a small 
tree or shrub; rich, sandy loam, reaching its greatest development in 
southwestern Arkansas and the Indian Territory. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, brittle, coarse-grained, very durable in 
contact with the soil, slightly aromatic, checking in drying; layers of 
annual growth clearly marked with three or four rows of large open 
ducts ; medullary rays numerous, thin ; color dull orange-brown, the thin 
sap-wood light yellow; used for light skiffs, ox-yokes, etc., and largely 
for fence posts and rails, and in cooperage. 

The root, and especially its bark, enters into commerce, affording a 
powerful aromatic stimulant. 

218. XJmbelliilaria Califomica, Nutt 

Mountain Laurel. California Laurel. Spice Tree. Oagiput. 
California Olive. Calif omia Bay-tree. 

Southwestern Oregon, south through the California Coast Ranges, and 
along the western slopes of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 

An evergreen tree, 24 to 30 metres in height, with a trunk 1.20 to 
1.80 metres in diameter, or toward its southern limits and at high eleva- 
tions a small tree or shrub ; most common and reaching its greatest devel- 
opment in the rich valleys of southwestern Oregon. 

Wood heavy, hard, strong, close-grained, compact, susceptible of a 
beautiful polish, containing numerous small regularly distributed open 
ducts ; medullary rays numerous, thin ; color rich light brown, the sap- 
wood lighter ; used on the Oregon coast in ship-building, for jaws, bitts, 
cleats, cross-trees, etc., and the most valuable material produced in the 
Pacific foreBts for interior and cabinet work. 
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EUPHORBIACE^. 

219. Drypetes crooea, Poit. 

Guiana Plum, White-ojoood. 

Semi-tropical Florida, — Bay Biscayne to the southern keys ; in the 
West Indies. 

A small tree, sometimes 9 metres in height, with a trunk 0.12 to 0.17 
metre in diameter. A little-known form (var. IcUifolia, Miill.) with whit^ 
ish warty branches, the calyx 5-parted, and more coriaceous leaves, should 
perhaps be considered a distinct species (Z>. glauca^ Nutt.). 

Wood heavy, hard, not str9ng, brittle, close-grained, checking in dry- 
ing ; medullary rays numerous, thin ; color rich dark brown, the sap-wood 
yellow. 

220. Sebastiania lucida, Mull. 
CrdlMVood. Poison-wood, 

Semi-tropical Florida, — Bay Biscayne to the southern keys ; common ; 
in the West Indies. 

A small tree, sometimes 9 metres in height, with a trunk 0.15 to 0.20 
metre in diameter ; the large specimens generally hollow and decayed. 

Wood very heavy, hard, very close-grained, compact^ susceptible of a 
beautiful polish ; medullary rays numerous, obscure ; color rich dark 
brown streaked with yellow, the sap-wood bright yellow; now largely 
manufactured into canes and furnishing valuable fuel. 

221. Hippomane Manoinella, L. 

ManchineeL 

Southern keys of semi-tropical Florida ; common ; in the West Indies 
and Central America. 

A small tree, in Florida rarely exceeding 4 metres in height, with a 
trunk 0.12 to 0.17 metre in diameter; abounding in white milky ex- 
ceedingly caustic poisonous sap. 

Wood light, soft, close-grained, compact, containing numerous evenly 
distributed small open ducts; medullary rays numerous, obscure; color 
dark brown, the thick sap-wood light brown or yellow. 

URTICACEjE. 

222. Ulmus crassifolia, Nutt. 

Cedar Elm, 

Southern Arkansas, and Texas to the valley of the Rio Grande. 
A tree 18 to 20 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 to 0.90 metre in 
diameter, or toward its southern or southwestern limits much smaller; 
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bonlera of streams, in rich Boil ; one of the most common and valuable 
timber-trees of Texas west of the Trinity lliver, and reaching ita greatest 
developmeut in the valleys of the Guadalupe und Trinity Rivers. 

Wood heavy, bard, not strong, brittle, very cloae-gruined, compact; 
layers of annual growth and medullary rays-obscure; marked, in common 
with that of all the North American species, by concentric circles of irregu- 
liirly aiTanged groups of small ojien duc.ts; color light brown tinged with 
red, tlie heavier siip-wood lighter ; used in the maaufutture of wagon- 
hubs, eaddle-lrees, chairs, etc, and very largely for fencing. 

283. Ulmus fiilva, Michx. 

Sed Elm. Siippery Elm. Miioie Elm. 

Valley of the lower Saint Lawrence River to northern Dakota, south 
to northern Florida, central Alabama and Mississippi, and the valley of 
the San Antonio River, Texas. 

A tree 15 to 20 metres in height, with a trunk 0.45 to 0.60 metre in 
diameter ; borders of streams and hillsides in rich soil. 

Wood heavy, hard, strong, very close-grained, compact, durable in con- 
tact with the ground, splitting readily when green ; layers of annual growth 
clearly marked by several rows of large open ducts; medullary rays nu- 
merous, thin ; color dark brown or red, the thin sap-wood lighter ; largely 
used for wheel-stock, fence-posts, rails, railway-tics, silla, etc. 

Tlie inner bark mucilaginous, nutritious, and extensively used in varioua 
medicinal preparations. 

284. Ulmus Americana, L. 
White Elm. American Elm. Water Elm, 

Southern Newfoundland to the northern shores of Lake Superior and 

eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains, in about latitude 52° N. ; south 
to Cape Canaveral and Pease Creek, Florida, estendiug west in the United 
States to the Black Hills of Dakota, central Nebraska, the Indian Territory, 
and the valley of the Rio Concho, Texas, 

A large tree, 30 to 35 metres in height, with a trunk 1.80 to 2,70 metroH 
in diameter; rich, moist soil, borders of streams, etc. j toward its western 
and southwestern limits only on bottom-lands. 

Wood heavy, hard, strong, tough, rather coarse-grained, compact, diffi- 
cult to split ; layers of annual growth clearly marked by several rows of 
large open ducts ; medullary rays numerous, thin ; color light brown, the 
sap-wood somewhat lighter; largely used for wheel-stock, saddle-trees, 
flooring, in cooperage, and in boat and ship building. 

325. Ulmus racemosa, Thomas. 

Rock Elm. Oork Elm. Hickory Elm. White Elm. Cliff Elm. 
Southwestern Vermont, through western New York, Ontario, and 
southern Michigan to northeastern Iowa, and south through Ohio to 
wutral Kentucky. 
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A large tree, 20 to 30 metres in height, with a trunk sometimes 0.90 
metre in diameter ; low, wet clay, rich uplands or rocky declivities and 
river cliffs ; common and reaching its greatest development in southern 
Ontario and the southern peninsula of Michigan. 

Wood .heavy, hard, very strong, tough, very close-grained, compact, 
susceptible of a beautiful polish ; layers of annual growth marked with 
one or two rows of small open ducts ; medullary rays numerous, obscure ; 
color light clear brown often tinged with red, the thick sap-wood much 
lighter ; largely used in the manufacture of heavy agricultural implements, 
wheel-stock, and for railway-ties, bridge-timbers, sills, etc. 

226. Ulmus alata, Michx. 
Wahoo. Winged Elm. 

Southern Virginia, south through the middle districts to western 
Florida, through the Gulf States to the valley of the Trinity River, 
Texas, extending north through the eastern portions of the Indian Terri- 
tory, Arkansas, and southern Missouri to southern Indiana and Illinois. 

A small tree, 7 to 12 metres in height, with a trunk 0.30 to 0.60 metre 
in diameter ; generally in dry, gravelly soil, or rarely along the borders of 
swamps and bottom-lands ; most common and reaching its greatest devel- 
opment in southern Missouri and Arkansas. 

Wood heavy, hard, not strong, very close-grained, compact, unwedge- 
able ; medullary rays distant, not conspicuous ; color brown, the sap-wood 
lighter largely used for hubs, blocks, etc. 

227. Planera aquatioa, Gmel. 

Valley of the Cape Fear River, North Carolina, south to western 
Florida, and through central Alabama and Mississippi to western Lou- 
isiana and the valley of the Trinity River, Texas, extending north 
through Arkansas and southern Missouri to central Kentucky and 
southern Illinois. 

A small tree, 9 to 12 metres in height, with a trunk 0.30 to 0.60 metre 
in diameter ; cold, deep, inundated river-swamps ; rare in the Atlantic and 
eastern Gulf States ; very common and reaching its greatest development 
in western Louisiana and southern Arkansas. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, close-grained, compact, containing few 
scattered open ducts ; medullary rays numerous, thin ; color light brown, 
the sap-wood nearly white. 

228. Celtis occidentalis, L. 

Sugar-herry, Hackherry, 

Valley of the Saint Lawrence River, west to eastern Dakota, south 
through the Atlantic region to Bay Biscayne and Cape Romano, Florida, 
and the valley of the Devil's River, Texas. 
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A large tree, 18 to 30 or, exceptionally, 36 to 39 metres in height, 
with a trunk 0.60 to 1.50 metres in diameter ; most common and reaching 
its greatest development in the Mississippi River basin ; rich bottoms or 
dry hillsides ; sometimes reduced to a low shrub ((7. pumtla), and varying 
greatly in the size, shape, and texture of the leaves ( O. Mississippiensis 
IcBvigata, integrifolia, crassifolia, etc.) ; the extremes connected by innu- 
merable intermediate forms, which, thus considered, make one poly- 
morphous species of wide geographical range. A form with small thick 
coriaceous leaves with prominent reticulated veins, found from western 
Texas to southern California, and through the Rocky Mountains to east- 
em Oregon is var. reticiUcUa, Sargent. 

Wood heavy, rather soft, not strong, coarse-grained, compact, satiny, 
susceptible of a good polish ; layers of annual growth clearly marked by 
several rows of large open ducts, containing many small groups of smaller 
ducts arranged in intermediate concentric rings; medullary rays numer- 
ous, thin; color clear light yellow, the sap-wood lighter; largely used for 
fencing and occasionally in the manufacture of cheap furniture. 

229. Fious aurea, Nutt. 

Semi-tropical Florida, — Indian River to the southern keys. 

A large parasitic tree, germinating on the trunks and branches of other 
trees, and sending down to the ground long aerial roots, which gradually 
grow together, kill the enclosed tree, and form a trunk sometimes 0.90 to 
1.20 metres in diameter. 

Wood exceedingly light, soft, very weak, coarse-grained, compact, not 
durable ; medullary rays thin, hardly distinguishable ; color light brown, 
the sap-wood lighter. 

230. Fious brevifolia, Nutt. 

Semi-tropical Florida, — Bay Biscayne to the southern keys. 

A tree sometimes 15 metres in height, with a trunk rarely exceeding 
0.30 metre in diameter. 

Wood light, soft, close-grained, compact, containing few large open 
scattered ducts, and many groups of much smaller ducts arranged in con- 
centric circles ; medullary rays numerous, thin, conspicuous ; color light 
brown or yellow, the sap-wood lighter. 

231. Ficus pedunculata. Ait. 
Wild Fig. IndicHruhber Tree. 

Semi-tropical Florida, — Bay Biscayne to the southern keys ; in the 
West Indies. 

A tree sometimes 12 metres in height, with a trunk rarely exceeding 
0.50 metre in diameter ; often branched from the ground ; rare. 

Wood light, soft, weak, close-grained, compact, containing many large 
open scattered ducts, with many groups of small ducts arranged in con- 
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centric circles; medullary rays numerous, obscure; color light orange 
brown, the sap-wood undistinguishable* 

232. Moras rubra, L. 

Sed Mulberry. 

Western New England and Long Island, New York, west through 
southern Ontario and central Michigan to the Black Hills of Dakota, 
eastern Nebraska and Kansas ; south to Bay Biscayne and Cape Romano, 
Florida, and the valley of the Colorado River, Texas. 

A large tree, 18 to 20 metres in height, with a trunk 0.90 to 1.20 
metres in diameter ; generally on rich bottom-lands ; most common and 
reaching its greatest development in the basins of the lower Ohio and the 
Mississippi Rivers. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, rather tough, coarse-grained, compact, 
very durable in contact with the soil, satiny, susceptible of a good polish ; 
layers of annual growth clearly marked by several rows of large open 
ducts ; medullary rays numerous, thin ; color light orange-yellow, the sap- 
wood lighter ; largely used in fencing, cooperage, for snaths, and at the 
South in ship and boat building. 

The large dark purple fruit sweet and edible. 

233. Moras miorophylla, Buckley. 
Mexican Mulberry, 

Valley of the Colorado River, through western Texas to the valley of 
the Gila River, New Mexico ; in northern Mexico. 

A small tree, sometimes 7 metres in height, with a trunk rarely 0.30 
metre in diameter, or often reduced to a low shrub ; most common and 
reaching its greatest development in the mountain canons of southern 
New Mexico. 

Wood heavy, hard, close-grained, compact ; layers of annual growth 
marked by several rows of small open ducts ; medullary rays numerous, 
thin ; color orange or, rarely, dark brown, the sap-wood light yellow. 

The small acid fruit hardly edible. 

234. Madura aTirantiaca, Nutt. 
Osage Orange, JBois (TArc, 

Southwestern Arkansas, southeastern portions of the Indian Territory, 
and southward into northern Texas. 

A tree sometimes 15 to 18 metres in height, with a trunk rarely 
exceeding 0,60 metre in diameter ; rich bottom-lands ; most common and 
reaching its greatest development along the valley of the Red River in 
the Indian Territory ; extensively planted for hedges, especially in the 
Western States. 
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Wood heavy, exceedingly hard, very strong, flexible, close-grained, 
compact, very durable in contact with the ground, satiny, susceptible of a 
beautiful polish, containing numerous small open ducts ; layers of annual 
growth clearly marked with broad bands of larger ducts ; medullary rays 
thin, numerous, conspicuous; color bright orange, turning brown with 
exposure, the sap-wood light yellow ; largely used for fence-posts, paving- 
blocks, railway-ties, and wheel-stock. 
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235. Platanus occidentalis, L. 

Sycamore. Buttonwood, Button-ball Tree, Water Beech. 

Southern Maine and southeastern New Hampshire to northern Ver- 
mont and the northern shores of Lakes Ontario and Erie, west to eastern 
Nebraska and Kansas ; south to northern Florida, central Alabama, and 
Mississippi, and southwest to the valley of the Devil's River, Texas. 

The largest tree of the Atlantic forests, often 30 to 40 metres in height, 
with a trunk 2.40 to 4.20 metres in diameter ; borders of streams and 
bottom-lands, in rich, moist soil ; very common and reaching its greatest 
development in the valleys of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers ; the large 
specimens generally hollow. 

Wood heavy, hard, not strong, very close-grained, compact, difRcult to 
split and work ; layers of annual growth clearly marked by broad bands 
of small ducts ; the numerous medullary rays very conspicuous, as in that 
of all the North American species ; color brown tinged with red, the sap- 
wood lighter ; largely used for tobacco boxes, ox-yokes, butchers' blocks, 
and, rarely, in the manufacture of cheap furniture. 

236. Platanus racemosa, Nutt 

Sycamore, Buttonwood. 

California, — valley of the Sacramento River, south through the in- 
terior valleys and Coast Ranges to the southern boundary of the State. 

A large tree, 24 to 30. metres in height, with a trunk 0.90 to 1.20 
metres in diameter ; borders of streams, in rich soil. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, very close-grained, compact, difRcult to 
split ; layers of annual growth clearly marked by narrow bands of small 
ducts ; medullary rays numerous, conspicuous ; color light brown tinged 
with red, the sap-wood lighter. 

237. Platanus Wrightii, Watson. 

Sycamore. 

Valleys of southwestern New Mexico to the valley of the San Pedro 
River, Arizona ; in northern Mexico. 
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» 
A tree sometimes 15 to >8 metres in height, with a trunk 0.45 to 0.60 

metre in diameter ; banks of streams and high mountain canons. 

Wood light, soft, weak, very close-grained, compact ; layers of annual 

growth clearly marked by several rows of open ducts ; medullary rays 

numerous, thin, very conspicuous ; color light brown tinged with red, the 

sap-wood lighter. 
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288. Juglans cinerea, L. 

Butternut White Walnut, 

Southern New Brunswick, valley of the Saint Lawrence River, 
Ontario and southern Michigan to northern Minnesota and central Iowa ; 
south to Delaware, and along the Alleghany Mountains to northern 
Georgia, central Alabama and Mississippi, northern Arkansas, and south- 
eastern Kansas. 

A tree 18 to 24 or, exceptionaUy, 30 to 35 metres in height, with a 
trunk 0.60 to 0.90 metre in diameter ; rich woodlands ; rare at the south ; 
most common and reaching its greatest development in the Ohio River 
basin. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, rather coarse-grained, compact, easily 
worked, satiny, susceptible of a beautiful polish, containing numerous 
regularly distributed large open ducts; medullary rays distant, thin, 
obscure ; color bright light brown, turning dark with exposure, the sap- 
wood lighter ; largely used for interior finish, cabinet work, etc. 

The inner bark, especially that of the root, is employed medicinally as 
a mild cathartic, and furnishes a yellow dye. 

239. Juglans nigra, L. 
Mack Walnut, 

Western Massachusetts, west along the southern shores of Lake Erie 
through southern Michigan to southern Minnesota, eastern Nebraska, and 
eastern Kansas, south to western Florida, central Alabama and Mississippi, 
and the valley of the San Antonio River, Texas. 

A large tree, often 30 to 45 metres in height, with a trunk 1.80 to 
3 metres in diameter ; rich bottom-lands and hillsides ; most common and 
reaching its greatest development on the western slopes of the southern 
Alleghany Mountains and in the rich bottoms of southwestern Arkansas 
and the Indian Territory ; less common east of the Alleghany Mountains, 
and now everywhere scarce. 

Wood heavy, hard, strong, rather coarse-grained, liable to check if not 
carefully seasoned, easily worked, susceptible of a beautiful polish, durable 
in contact with the soil, containing numerous large regularly distributed 
open ducts ; medullary rays numerous, thin, not conspicuous ; color rich 
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dark brown, the thin sap-wood much lighter; .more generally used in 
cabinet-making, interior finish, and for gun-stocks, than that of any other 
North American tree. 

240. Juglans rupestris, Engehn. 
Walnut 

Valley of the upper Colorado River, west through western Texas, 
southern New Mexico and Arizona, between 5,000 and 7,000 feet eleva- 
tion, and in the California Coast Ranges from the San Bernardino Moun- 
tains to San Francisco Bay and the valley of the Sacramento River. 

A tree rarely 15 to 22 metres in height, with a trunk 0.30 to 0.90 
metre in diameter, reaching its greatest development near its northern 
limits in California ; in Texas generally reduced to a low, much-branched 
shrub ; borders of streams and mountain canons, in rich soil. 

Wood heavy, hard, not strong, coarse-grained, checking in drying, sus- 
ceptible of a good polish, containing numerous regularly distributed large 
open ducts ; medullary rays distant, thin, obscure ; color rich dark brown, 
the sap-wood lighter. 

The small nuts sweet and edible. 

241. Caxya olivseformis, Nutt. 
Pecan. lUinois Nut, 

Southeastern Iowa, southern Illinois and Indiana, northwestern Ken- 
tucky, south and southwest through Missouri and Arkansas to eastern 
Kansas, the Indian Territory, western Louisiana, and Texas to the valley 
of the Concho River. 

A tree 30 to 52 metres in height, with a trunk 0.90 to 1.80 metres in 
diameter ; borders of streams, in low, rich soil ; very common and reach- 
ing its greatest development on the bottom-lands of Arkansas and the 
Indian Territory; the largest species of the genus, and the largest and 
most important tree of western Texas. 

Wood heavy, hard, not strong, brittle, close-grained, compact; layers 
of annual growth marked by one or two rows of large open ducts ; 
medullary rays numerous, thin ; color light brown tinged with red ; the 
sap-wood lighter brown ; less valuable than the wood of the other species, 
and hardly used except for fuel. 

The sweet edible nuts are collected in great quantities, affording an 
important article of commerce. 

242. Carya alba, Nutt. 

SheUrbarh Hickory, Shag-hark Hickory, 

Valley of the Saint Lawrence River, northern shores of Lakes On- 
tario and Erie to southern Michigan and southeastern Minnesota, south 
to western Florida, central Alabama and Mississippi, and west to eastern 
Kansas, the Indian Territory, and eastern Texas. 
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A large tree, 24 to 30 or, exceptionally, 39 to 45 metres in height, 
with a trunk 0.90 to 1.20 metres in diameter ; rich hillsides and sandy 
ridges; common, and reaching its greatest development west of the 
Alleghany Mountains ; varying greatly in the size and shape of the fruit. 
A form with small, thin-shelled nuts ((7. microcarpa, Nutt.) is not rare 
from Delaware southward, and in Michigan. 

Wood heavy, very hard and strong, tough, close-grained, compact, 
flexible ; layers of annual growth clearly marked with one to three rows 
of large open ducts ; medullary rays numerous, thin ; color brown, the 
thin and more valuable sap-wood nearly white ; largely used in the manu- 
facture of agricultural implements, carriages, axe-handles, baskets, etc. 

The sweet and edible nuts afford an important article of commerce. 

243. Carya sulcata, Nutt. 

Big SheVrhark. Bottom SheU-bark, 

Chester County, Pennsylvania, west to southern Indiana and Illinois, 
eastern Kansas, and the Indian Territory. 

A tree 24 to 30 or, exceptionally, 37 metres in height, with a trunk 
0.60 to 1.20 metres in diameter; bottom-lands, in low, rich soil ; rare and 
local ; most common and reaching its greatest development in southern 
Arkansas and the Indian Territory. 

Wood heavy, very hard, strong and tough, very close-grained, compact, 
flexible ; layers of annual growth marked by one or two rows of large 
open ducts ; medullary rays numerous, obscure ; color dark brown, the 
sap-wood nearly white ; used for the same purposes as that of the shell- 
bark hickory. 

The large nuts sweet and edible. 

244. Carya tomentosa, Nutt 

Mocker-nut. Black Hickory. Bull-nut, Big-hid Hickory, White- 
heart Hickory. King nut. 

Valley of the Saint Lawrence River, northern shores of Lakes Ontario 
and Erie to eastern Nebraska, eastern Kansas, and the Indian Territory, 
south to Cape Canaveral and Tampa Bay, Florida, and the valley of the 
Brazos River, Texas. 

A tree 24 to 33 metres in height, with a trunk 0.90 to 1.20 metres in 
diameter ; generally on rich hillsides ; less commonly on low, river bottom- 
lands ; very common in the Gulf States, and the most generally distributed 
species of the genus in the South. 

Wood heavy, very hard, strong, tough, very close-grained, checking in 
drying, flexible, containing few large regularly distributed open ducts; 
medullary rays numerous, thin, obscure ; color rich dark brown, the thick 
sap-wood nearly white ; used for the same purposes as that of the shell- 
bark hickory. 
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245. Carya porcina, Nutt. 

Pig-nut. Brown Hickory, Black Hickory, Switch-bud Hickory. 

Southern Maine to southern Ontario, southern Michigan and Minne- 
sota to eastern Nebraska, eastern Kansas, and the Indian Territory, south 
to Cape Canaveral and Pease Creek, Florida, and the valley of the Nueces 

River, Texas. 

A tree 24 to 40 metres in height, with a trunk 0.90 to 1.50 metres in 
diameter ; dry hills and uplands ; common. 

Wood heavy, hard, very strong and tough, flexible, close-grained, check- 
ing in drying, containing many large open ducts ; color dark or light brown, 
the thick sap-wood lighter, often nearly white ; used for the same purposes 
as that of the shell-bark hickory. 

246. Carya amara, Nutt. 

Bitter-nut. Swamp Hickory. 

Southern Maine to the valley of the Saint Lawrence River, west 
through Ontario, central Michigan and Minnesota to eastern Nebraska, 
eastern Kansas, and the Indian Territory, south to western Florida and 
. the valley of the Trinity River, Texas. 

A tree 18 to 24 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 to 0.90 metre in 
diameter ; borders of streams and swamps, in low ground, or often on dry, 
rich uplands. 

Wood heavy, very hard, strong, tough, close-grained, checking in dry- 
ing; layers of annual growth marked by several rows of large open 
ducts ; medullary rays numerous, obscure ; color dark brown, the thick 
sap-wood light brown, or often nearly white ; largely used for hoops, 
ox-yokes, etc. 

247. Carya myristicsBformis, Nutt 

Nutmeg Hickory. 

South Carolina, near the coast; Arkansas, from the Arkansas River 
to the Red River Valley. 

A tree 24 to 30 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 to 0.90 metre in 
diameter ; sandy ridges, borders of streams and swamps ; rare and very 
local in South Carolina ; more common and reaching its greatest develop- 
ment in southern Arkansas. 

Wood heavy, hard, very strong and tough, close-grained, compact, con- 
taining numerous small open ducts ; layers of annual growth marked by 
one or two rows of larger ducts ; .medullary rays numerous, thin, not 
conspicuous; color light brown, the sap-wood lighter. 

248. Carya aquatioa, Nutt. 

Water Hickory. Swamp Hickory. Bitter Pecan. 

North Carolina, south near the coast to Cape Malabar and the Caloosa 
River, Florida (in Florida not cletected within 8 to 10 miles of the coast). 
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through the Gulf States to western Louisiana, northeastern Arkansas, and 
the valley of the Brazos River, Texas. 

A tree 18 to 21 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 to 0.90 metre in 
diameter, or generally much smaller ; low river swamps ; most common 
and reaching its greatest development on the bottom-lands of the lower 
Mississippi and Yazoo Rivers. • 

Wood heavy, soft, strong, rather brittle, very close-grained, compact, 
containing few scattered open ducts ; layers of annual growth less clearly 
marked than in the other species of the genus ; medullary rays numerous, 
thin ; color dark brown, the sap-wood light, often nearly white ; used for 
fencing, fuel, etc. 

MYRICACE^. 

249. Myrica cerifera, L. 

Bayherry. Wax Myrtle. 

Shores of Lake Erie ; coast of Maine, and south near the coast to the 
Florida keys and southern Alabama. 

A tree sometimes 12 metres in height, with a trunk 0.30 to 0.45 metre 
in diameter, or, except in the Southern States, a low much-branched shrub ; 
usually on sandy beaches and dry hillsides, reaching its greatest develop- 
ment on the bottoms and rich hummocks of the Georgia and Florida coasts. 

Wood light, soft, strong, brittle, very close-grained, compact ; medullary 
rays numerous, thin ; color dark brown, the sap-wood lighter. 

The leaves and stimulant and astringent bark of the roots are some- 
times employed by herbalists. The wax which covers the small globular 
fruit was formerly largely collected and made into candles, and now, 
under the name of myrtle wax, is a popular remedy in the treatment of 
dysentery. 

250. Myrica Califomica, Cham. 

Cape Foulweather, Oregon, south near the coast to the Bay of Mon- 
terey, California. 

A small evergreen tree, rarely exceeding 9 metres in height, with a 
trunk 0.30 to 0.45 metre in diameter, or toward its northern limits reduced 
to a low shrub ; sandy beaches and gravelly hillsides. 

Wood heavy, very hard, strong, brittle, very close-grained, compact ; 
medullary rays numerous, thin, conspicuous ; color light rose, the sap- 
wood lighter. 

CUPULIPEB^. 

251. Quercus alba, L. 

White Oah 

Northern Maine, valley of the Saint Lawrence River, Ontario, lower 
peninsula of Michigan to southeastern Minnesota, south to the Saint 
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John's River and Tampa Bay, Florida, west to western Missouri, western 
Arkansas, and the valley of the Brazos River, Texas. 

A large tree, 24 to 45 metres in height, with a trunk 1.20 to 2.40 
metres, in diameter ; all soils ; very common, and reaching its greatest 
development along the western slopes of the Alleghany Mountains and 
in the valley of the Ohio River and its tributaries, where it often forms 
a large portion of the forest growth. 

Wood strong, very heavy, hard, tough, close-grained, liable to check 
unless carefully seasoned, durable in contact with the soil ; layers of an- 
nual growth strongly marked by several rows of large open ducts ; 
medullary rays broad, prominent; color brown, the sap-wood lighter 
brown ; largely used in ship-building, construction of all sorts, cooperage, 
in the manufacture of carriages, agricultural implements, and baskets, and 
for railway-ties, fencing, interior finish, cabinet-making, fuel, etc. 

252. Quercus lobata, N^e. 
White Oak. Weeping Oak, 

California west of the Sierra Nevadas, from the valley of the upper 
Sacramento River, south through the foot-hills and interior valleys to the 
San Bernardino Mountains. 

The largest of the Pacific oaks, often 30 metres in height, with a trunk 
0.90 to 2.40 metres in diameter ; very common through the central part 
of the State. 

Wood moderately hard, fine-grained, compact ; layers of annual growth 
marked by a few large open ducts and containing few smaller ducts ar- 
ranged in lines parallel to the broad conspicuous medullary rays ; color 
light brown, the sap-wood lighter ; considered of little economic value, 
and only used for fuel. 

253. Quercus Garryana, Doug. 
White Oak. 

Vancouver's Island, shores of Puget Sound, south throu<^h western 
Washington, Oregon, and California to San Francisco Bay ; in Washington 
and Oregon extending to the eastern slopes of the Cascade Mountains. 

A tree 21 to 30 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 to 0.90 metre in 
diameter, or at high elevations reduced to a low shrub ; dry, gravelly soil ; 
common. 

Wood strong, hard, that of the young trees tough, close-grained, com- 
pact ; layers of annual growth marked by one to three rows of open ducts ; 
medullary rays, varying greatly in width, often conspicuous ; color light 
brown or yellow, the sap-wood lighter, often nearly white ; somewhat used 
for carriage and cooperage stock, in cabinet-making, ship-building, and very 
largely for fuel ; the best substitute for Eastern white oak produced in the 

Pacific forests. 

6 
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254. Quercus obtusiloba, Michx. 
JPost Oak. Iron Oak, 

Martha's Vineyard, Massachusetts, south to northern Florida, west 
through southern Ontario and Michigan to eastern Nebraska, eastern 
Kansas, and the Indian Territory, reaching the one hundredth meridian 
in central Texas. 

A tree rarely exceeding 24 metres in height, with a trunk 0.90 to 1.50 
metres in diameter, or on the Florida coast reduced to a low shrub (var. 
parvifolia, Chapm.) ; dry, gravelly uplands, clay barrens, or in the South- 
west on Cretaceous formations ; the most common and widely distributed 
oak of the Gulf States west of the Mississippi River. 

Wood heavy, hard, close-grained, compact, checking badly in drying, 
very durable in contact with the soil ; layers of annual growth marked by 
one to three rows of not large open ducts ; medullary rays numerous, 
conspicuous ; color dark or light brown, the sap-wood lighter ; largely 
used, especially in the Southwest, for fencing, railway-ties, and fuel, and 
somewhat for carriage stock, cooperage, construction, etc. 

255. Quercus undulata, var. Q-ambelii, Engelm. 

Scrub Oak, 

Mountain region of western- Texas and New Mexico to the Santa 
Catalina and San Francisco Mountains, Arizona, eastern slopes of the 
Rocky Mountains of Colorado north to the valley of the Platte River, 
and on the Wahsatch Mountains of Utah. 

A small tree, rarely 15 metres in height, with a trunk sometimes 0.60 
metre in diameter, or often a low shrub spreading from underground shoots 
and forming dense thickets, reaching its greatest development on the high 
mountains of southern New Mexico and Arizona ; the large specimens 
generally hollow and defective. 

Wood heavy, hard, strong, that of young trees quite tough, close- 
grained, checking badly in drying ; layers of annual growth marked by 
few not large open ducts ; medullary rays numerous, conspicuous ; color 
rich dark brown, the sap-wood lighter ; largely used for fuel ; and in Utah 
the bark in tanning. 

The typical Q. undulata, Torr., of the central Rocky Mountain region 
does not attain arborescent size and habit. 

256. Quercus macrocarpa, Michx. 

JBur Oak. Mossy-cup Oak. Over-cup Oak, 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, northern shores of Lake Huron to Lake 
Winnipeg, south to the valley of the Penobscot River, Maine, and along 
the shores of Lake Champlain and the valley of the Ware River, Massa- 
chusetts, to Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, west to the eastern foot-hills 
of the Rocky Mountains of Montana, central Nebraska and Kansas, south- 
west to the Indian Territory and the valley of the Nueces River, Texas. 
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A large tree of the first economic value, 24 to 50 metres in height, with 
a trunk 1.20 to 2.10 metres in diameter ; rich bottoms and prairies ; in the 
prairie region the principal growth of the " oak openings," and extending 
farther west and northwest than any oak of the Atlantic forests. 

Wood heavy, strong, hard, tough, close-grained, compact, more durable 
in contact with the soil than that of other American oaks ; layers of an- 
nual growth marked by one to» three rows of small open ducts ; medullary 
rays often broad and conspicuous ; color dark or rich light brown, the sap- 
wood much lighter ; generally confounded with white oak ( Q, cUba), and 
employed for the same purposes. 



257. Quercns lyrata, Walt 

Over-cup Oak. Swamp Post Oak, Water White Oak. 

North Carolina, south near the coast to western Florida, west through 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana to the valley of the Trinity River, 
Texas, and through Arkansas and southeastern Missouri to middle Ten- 
nessee, southern Indiana and Illinois. 

A tree 24 to 30 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 to 0.90 metre in 
diameter ; deep, often submerged river-swamps ; rare in the Atlantic 
States ; more common and reaching its greatest development in the valley 
of the Red River, in Arkansas and Texas. 

Wood heavy, hard, strong, tough, very durable in contact with the 
ground, close-grained, inclined to check in drying ; layers of annual 
growth marked by one to three rows of large open ducts ; medullary 
rays broad, numerous, conspicuous ; color rich dark brown, the sap-wood 
much lighter ; used for the same purposes as that of the white oak ( Q, 
alba), 

258. Quereus bicolor, Willd. 
Swamp White Oak. 

Southern Maine, valley of the upper Saint Lawrence River, Ontario, 
southern peninsula of Michigan to southeastern Iowa and western Mis- 
souri, south to Delaware, and along the Alleghany Mountains to northern 
Georgia, northern Kentucky, and northern Arkansas. 

A large tree, 24 to 36 metres in height, with a trunk 1.20 to 3 metres 
in diameter ; borders of streams and swamps, in deep alluvial soil ; com- 
mon and reaching its greatest development in the region south of the 
great lakes. 

Wood heavy, hard, strong, tough, close-grained, inclined to check in 
seasoning ; layers of annual growth marked by one to three rows of large 
open ducts ; medullary rays broad, conspicuous ; color light brown, the 
sap-wood liardly distinguishable ; used for the same purposes as that of 
the white oak (Q. alha). 
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269. Quercus Miohauxii, Nutt 
Basket Oak, Cow Oak, 

Delaware, south through the lower and middle districts to northern 
Florida, through the Gulf States to the valley of the Trinity River, Texas, 
and through Arkansas and southeastern Missouri to central Tennessee 
and Kentucky, and southern Illinois and Indiana. 

A tree 24 to 36 metres in height, with a trunk 1.20 to 2.10 metres in 
diameter ; borders of streams and deep, often submerged swamps ; the 
common and most valuable white oak of the Gulf States, reaching its 
greatest development on the rich bottom-lands of southeastern Arkansas 
and Louisiana. 

Wood heavy, hard, very strong, tough, close-grained, compact, very 
durable in contact with the soil, easily split ; layers of annual growth 
marked by few rather large open ducts ; medullary rays broad, conspicu- 
ous ; color light brown, the sap-wood darker ; largely used in the manu- 
facture of agricultural implements^ wheel-stock, baskets, for which it is 
unsurpassed, for cooperage, fencing, construction, and fuel. 

The large sweet edible acorns are eagerly devoured by cattle and other 
animals. 

260. Quercus Prinus, L. 

Chestnut Oak, Rock Ckestnttt Oak. 

Eastern Massachusetts, west to the shores of Lake Champlain, shores 
of Quinte Bay, Ontario, and the valley of the Genesee River, New York, 
south to Delaware, and through the Alleghany Mountain region to north- 
ern Alabama, extending west to central Kentucky and Tennessee. 

A tree 24 to 30 metres in height, with a trunk 0.90 to 1.20 metres in 
diameter ; rocky banks and hillsides ; very common and reaching its great- 
est development in the southern Alleghany region, here often forming a 
large proportion of the forest growth. 

Wood heavy, hard, strong, rather tough, close-grained, inclined to check 
in drying, durable in contact with the soil, containing few open ducts ; 
medullary rays very broad, conspicuous ; color dark brown, the sap-wood 
lighter ; largely used in fencing, for railway-ties, etc. 

The bark, rich in tannin, is largely used in preference to that of the 
other white oaks in tanning leather. 

261. Quercus prinoides, Willd. 

Yellow Oak. Chestnut Oak. Chinquapin Oak. 

Eastern Massachusetts, shores of Lake Champlain, west along the 
northern shores of Lakes Ontario and Erie, through southern Michigan 
t6 eastern Nebraska, eastern Kansas, and the Indian Territory ; south to 
Delaware and through the Alleghany region to northern Alabama and 
Mississippi, extending southwest to the Guadalupe Mountains, Texas. 
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A tree 24 to 89 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 to 0.90 metre in 
diameter {Q. Muhlenbergn), or often, especially toward the eastern and 
western limits of its range, reduced to a low, slender slirub ( Q, prinoides ; 
Q. Printis, var. humilis, Marsh. ; Q, Prinus, var. Ghincapin, Michx. f.) ; 
dry hillsides and low, rich bottoms ; rare, except as a shrub, east of the 
Alleghany Mountains ; very common in the Mississippi River basin, and 
reaching its greatest development in southern Arkansas. 

Wood heavy, hard, very strong, close-grained, checking badly in dry- 
ing, very durable in contact with the soil ; layers of annual growth marked 
by rows of small open ducts ; medullary rays broad, conspicuous ; color 
dark brown, the sap-wood much lighter ; used for cooperage, wheel-stock, 
fencing, railway-ties, etc 

The small acorns sweet and edible. 

262. Quereus Douglasii, Hook, & Arn. 
Mountain White Oak, Blue Oak, 

California, — from about latitude 39°, south along the western foot- 
hills of the Sierra Nevadas below 4,000 feet elevation, and through the 
Coast Ranges to the San Gabriel Mountains. 

A tree 18 to 24 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 to 1.20 metres in 
diameter ; common on the low foot-hills of the Sierras. 

Wood very hard, heavy, strong, brittle, inclined to check in drying ; 
layers of annual growth marked by several rows of small open ducts, and 
containing many scattered groups of smaller ducts ; medullary rays nu- 
merous, varying greatly in width ; color dark brown, becoming nearly 
black with exposure, the thick sap-wood light brown. 

263. Quereus oblongifolia, Torr. 
White Oak. 

California, — footrhills of the San Gabriel Mountains to San Diego 
County ; foot-hills of the mountain ranges of southern Arizona and New 
Mexico ; in northern Mexico. 

A small evergreen tree, 12 to 15 metres in height, with a trunk 0.45 to 
0.60 metre in diameter ; the large specimens generally hollow and defective. 

Wood very heavy, hard, strong, brittle, very close-grained, checking 
badly in drying ; layers of annual growth hardly distinguishable, contain- 
ing few small open ducts arranged in many groups parallel to the broad 
and very conspicuous medullary rays ; color very dark brown or almost 
black, the thick sap-wood brown ; of little economic value except as fuel. 

264. Quereus grisea, Liebm. 

White Oak. 

Southern Colorado, mountains of western Texas, southern New Mexico 
and Arizona between 5,000 and 10,000 feet elevation, west to the Colorado 
desert of California ; in northern Mexico. 
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A tree 15 to 24 metres in height, with a trunk rarely exceeding 0.60 
metre in diameter, or reduced to a low, much-branched shrub ; a poly- 
morphous species, varying greatly in habit and in the shape and texture 
of the leaves, but apparently well characterized by its connate cotyledons ; 
the large specimens generally hollow and defective. 

Wood very heavy, strong, hard, close-grained, checking badly in dry- 
ing ; layers of annual growth marked by one or two rows of small open 
ducts, these connected by rows of similar ducts parallel to the numerous 
conspicuous medullary rays ; color very dark brown, the thick sap-wood 
much lighter. 

266. Quercus reticulata, Humb. & Bonp. 

Southeastern Arizona, — San Francisco, and Santa Rita Mountains 
between 7,000 and 10,000 feet elevation ; in northern Mexico. 

A small tree, 9 to 12 metres in height, with a trunk 0.30 to 0.45 metre 
in diameter ; dry, gravelly slopes. 

Wood very heavy, hard, close-grained, checking badly in drying, con- 
taining many small scattered open ducts ; medullary rays numerous, very 
broad ; color dark brown, the sap-wood lighter. 

266. Quercus Durandii, Buckley. 

Central Alabama ; western and southern Texas. 

A tree 21 to 24 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 to 1.20 metres in 
diameter ; rich bottom-lands, or dry slopes and limestone hills, then re- 
duced to a low shrub forming dense, impenetrable thickets of great 
extent ( Q, San-Sabeana) ; very rare and local in Alabama ; the common 
and most valuable white oak of western Texas. 

Wood very heavy and hard, strong, brittle, close-grained, inclined to 
check in drying ; layers of annual growth marked by few large open 
ducts ; medullary rays numerous, conspicuous ; color brown, the sap-wood 
lighter ; used for the same purposes as that of the white oak (Q, alba), 

267. Quercus virens, Ait. 
Live Oak. 

Southern Virginia, south along the coast to Bay Biscayne and Cape 
Romano, Florida, along the Gulf Coast to Mexico, extending through 
western Texas to the valley of the Red River, the Apache and Guadalupe 
Mountains, and the mountains of northern Mexico south of the Rio 
Grande, here between 6,000 and 8,000 feet elevation ; in Costa Rica. 

An evergreen tree, 15 to 18 metres in height, with a trunk 1.50 to 
2.10 metres in diameter, or in the interior of Texas much smaller and 
often shrubby ; on the coast, on rich hummocks and ridges, a few feet 
above water-level ; conmion and reaching its greatest development in the 
south Atlantic States. 
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Wood very heavy, hard, strong, tough, very close-grained, compact, 
difficult to work, susceptible of a beautiful polish ; layers of annual growth 
obscure, often hardly distinguishable, containing many small open ducts 
arranged in short broken rows parallel to the broad conspicuous medullary 
rays ; color light brown or yellow, the sap-wood nearly white ; formerly 
very largely and now occasionally used in ship-building. 

268. Quercus chrysolepis, Liebm. 

Live Oak, Maul Oak, Valparaiso Oak. 

Southwestern Oregon, south through the California Coast Ranges 
and along the western slopes of the Sierra Nevada and San Bernardino 
Mountains between 3,000 and 8,000 feet elevation, and south into Lower 
California ; southeastern Arizona, San Francisco and Santa Catalina 
Mountains. 

An evergreen tree, 18 to 27 metres in height, with a trunk sometimes 
1.50 metres in diameter, or at high elevations reduced to a low narrow- 
leaved shrub (var. vojccinifolia^ Engelm.). 

Wood heavy, very strong and hard, tough, close-grained, compact, 
difficult to work, containing many rather small open ducts arranged in 
wide bands parallel to the broad conspicuous medullary rays ; color light 
brown, the sap-wood darker ; somewhat used in the manufacture of agri- 
cultural implements, wagons, etc. ; the most valuable oak of the Pacific 
forests. 

269. Quercus Emoryi, Torr. 
BUick Oak, 

Western Texas, and through the mountain ranges of southern New 
Mexico and eastern and southern Arizona. 

A tree 12 to 15 metres in height, with a trunk 0.30 to 0.90 metre in 
diameter, or toward its eastern limits in Texas reduced to a low shrub ; 
common and reaching its greatest development in southwestern New 
Mexico and southern Arizona near streams in open canons between 5,000 
and 7,000 feet elevation ; dry, gravelly soil, the large specimens hollow 
and defective. 

Wood very heavy, not hard, strong, brittle, close-grained, compact ; 
layers of annual growth marked by several rows of small open ducts, 
these connected by narrow groups of similar ducts parallel to the broad 
conspicuous medullary rays ; color dark brown or almost black, the thick 
sap-wood bright brown tinged with red. 

270. Quercus agrifolia, Nee. 
Coast Live Oak, 3aceno, 

California, — Mendocino County, south through the valleys of the 
Coast Ranges to Lower California. 
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A large evergreen tree, 2i to 30 metres in height, with a trunk 1,20 
to 2.10 metres in diameter, or, rarely, reduced to a low shrub (var Jruttf- 
«ffl», Eugelm.) ; rare at the North ; common south of San Framasco Bay, 
and the largest and most geaeralty distributed oak in the extreme soutJi- 
western part of the State ; dry slopes and ridges. 

Wood heavy, hard, strong, brittle, close-grained, compact! layers of 
annual growth hardly distinguishable, containing many largo open ducts 
arranged in severjl rows parallel to the broad conspicuous meduUary 
rays; color light brown or red, the sap-wood darker bj^wn ; of little 
vaJue except as fuel. 

271. QuercuB "Wislizeni, A. DC. 
Live Oak. 

California, — Mount Shasta region, south along the western slopes of 
the Sierra Nevadas to Tulare County, and in the Coast Banges soutli to 
the Santa Lucia Mountains. 

An evergreen tree, 15 to 18 metres in height, with a trunk 0.90 to 
1.80 metres in diameter, or toward ita northeastern limits reduced to a low 
shrub {yAT. frutescens, Engelm.) ; not common. 

Wood heavy, very hard, strong, close-grained, compact, containing 
numerous large open ducts arranged in irregular bauds parallel to the 
broad conspicuous medullary rays ; color light brown tinged with red, 
the sap-wood lighter. 

272. Quercus rubra, L. 
Red Oak. Black Oak. 

Nova Scotia, southern New Brunswick to eastern Minnesota, western 
Iowa, eastern Kansas, and the Indian Territory ; south to northern Florida, 
Boathem Alabama and Mihsissippi, and the Limpia Mountains, western 
Texas. 



to 45 metres in height, witli a trunk 1.20 to 2.10 
very common in all soils and extending farther north 



A large tree, I 
metres in diameter 

than any other Atlantic oak. The form of western Texas, with smaller 
acorns and deeper eupa, and more deeply divided leaves, the wood heavier, 
harder, and more compact, is var. Texana, Buckley. 

Wood heavy, hard, strong, coarse-grained, inclined to check in drying \ 
layers of annual growth marked by several rows of very large opeii 
ducts ! medullary rays few, conspicuous ; color light brown or red, the sap- 
wood somewhat darker ; now largely used for clapboards, cooperage, and 
somewhat for interior finish, in the manufacture of chairs, etc. 

S73. Quercus ooocinea, Wang. 
Scarlet Oak. 
Southern Maine to northern New York, Ontario, northern Miehigaa 
and Minnesota, eastern Iowa and northeastern Missouri, south to Delaware 
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and southern Tennessee, and through the Alleghany region to northern 
Florida. 

A tree 80 to 54 metres in height, with a trunk rarely exceeding 0.60 
to 1.20 metres in diameter ; at the East, in dry, sandy soil or, less com- 
monly, in rich, deep loam ; in the Northwest, with Q, macrocarpa, form- 
ing the oak-opening growth ; not common, and reaching its greatest 
development in the basin of the lower Ohio River. 

Wood heavy, hard, strong, coarse-grained ; layers of annual growth 
strongly marked by several rows of large open ducts ; medullary rays 
thin, conspicuous ; color light brown or red, the sap-wood rather darker ; 
if used at all^ confounded with that of Q. rubra. 

274. Quercus tinctoria, Bartram 

Black Oak. Yellow-bark Oak. Quercitron Oak. Yellow Oak. 

Southern Maine to northern Vermont, Ontario and southern Minne- 
sota, eastern Nebraska, eastern Kansas, and the Indian Territory, south 
to western Florida, southern Alabama and Mississippi, and eastern Texas. 

A large tree, 36 to 48 metres in height, with a trunk 0.90 to 1.80 
metres in diameter ; generally on dry or gravelly uplands ; very common. 

Wood heavy, hard, strong, not tough, coarse-grained, liable to check 
in drying ; layers of annual growth marked by several rows of very large 
open ducts ; color bright brown tinged with red, the sap-wood much 
lighter ; somewhat used in cooperage and for construction, etc. 

The bark largely used in tanning ; the intensely bitter inner bark 
yields a valuable yellow dye, and is occasionally used medicinally in the 
form of decoctions, etc., in the treatment of hemorrhage. 

276. Quercus Kelloggii, Newberry. 
Black Oak. 

Valley of the Mackenzie River, Oregon, south through the Coast 
Ranges and along the western slopes of the Sierra Nevada and San 
Bernardino Mountains to the southern borders of California. 

A large tree, 18 to 24 metres in height, with a trunk .0.90 to 1.20 
metres in diameter, or at high elevations reduced to a shrub ; the most 
common and important oak of the valleys of southwestern Oregon and the 
California Sierras. 

Wood heavy, hard, strong, very brittle, close-grained, compact ; layers 
of annual growth marked by several rows of large open ducts ; medullary 
rays few, broad, conspicuous ; color light red, the thin sap-wood lighter ; 
of little value, except as fuel ; the bark somewhat used in tanning. 

276. Qiiercus nigra, L. 

Black Jack. Jack Oak. 

Long island. New York, west through northern Ohio and Indiana 
to southern Wisconsin, southern Minnesota, eastern Nebraska, eastern 
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Kansas, and the Indian Territory, south to Matanzas Inlet and Tampa 
Bay, Florida, and the valley of the Nueces River, Texas. 

A small tree, sometimes 12 or even 18 metres in height, with a trunk 
rarely exceeding 0.60 metre in diameter, or more often much smaller; 
dry, barren uplands, or often on heavy clay soUs ; very common through 
the Southern States, and reaching its greatest development in southwestern 
Arkansas, the Indian Territory, and eastern Texas, forming, with the post 
oak (Q, obtusiloba), the growth of the Texas cross-timbers. 

Wood heavy, hard, strong, checking badly in drying ; layers of annual 
growth marked by several rows of large open ducts; medullary rays 
broad, conspicuous ; color rather dark rich brown, the sap-wood much 
lighter; of little value except as fuel. 

277. Quercus felcata, Michx. 
Spanish Oak. Bed Oak. 

Long Island, New York, south to middle Florida, through the Gulf 
States to the valley of the Brazos River, Texas, and through Arkansas 
and southeastern Missouri to central Tennessee and Kentucky, southern 
Illinois and Indiana. 

A large tree, 24 to 30 metres in height, with a trunk 0.90 to 1.80 
metres in diameter ; dry, gravelly uplands and barrens ; in the North 
Atlantic States only near the coast, rare ; most common and reaching its 
greatest development in the South Atlantic and Gulf States, where, in the 
middle districts, it is the most common forest tree. 

Wood heavy, very hard and strong, not durable, coarse-grained, check- 
ing badly in drying ; layers of annual growth strongly marked by several 
rows of large open ducts ; medullary rays few, conspicuous ; color light 
red, the sap-wood lighter ; somewhat used for cooperage, construction, etc., 
and very largely for fuel. 

The bark is rich in tannin. 

278. Quercus Catesbaei, Michx. 

Turkey Oak. Scrub Oak, Forkedrleaf Black Jack. Bl<zck Jack. 

North Carolina, south near the coast to Cape Malabar and Pease Creek, 
Florida, and along the coast of Alabama and Mississippi. 

A small tree, 7 to 15 metres in height, with a trunk 0.45 to 0.60 metre 
in diameter ; very common in the South Atlantic and east Gulf States 
upon barren sandy hills and ridges of the maritime pine-belt ; rare in 
Mississippi. 

Wood heavy, hard, strong, close-grained, compact ; layers of annual 
growth marked by several rows of large open ducts, and containing many 
much smaller ducts arranged in short lines parallel to the broad conspic- 
uous medullary rays; color light brown tinged with red, the sap-wood 
somewhat lighter; largely used for fuel. 
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279. Quercus palustris, Du Roi. 

Pin Oak, Swamp Spanish Oak, Water Oak* 

Valley of the Connecticut River, Massachusetts, to central New York, 
south to Delaware and the District of Columbia ; southern Wisconsin to 
eastern Kansas, southern Arkansas, and southeastern Tennessee. 

A tree 24 to 30 or, exceptionally, 36 metres in height, with a trunk 
0.90 to 1.50 metres in diameter ; low, rich soil, generally along the 
borders of streams and swamps ; most common and reaching its greatest 
development west of the Alleghany Mountains. 

Wood heavy, hard, very strong, coarse-grained, inclined to check badly 
in drying ; layers of annual growth marked by several rows of large open 
ducts ; medullary rays broad, numerous, conspicuous ; color light brown, 
the sap-wood rather darker ; somewhat used for shingles, clanboards, 
construction, and in cooperage. 

280. Quercus aquatica, Walt. 

Water Oak, Duck Oak, Possum Oak. Punk Oak, 

Southern Delaware, south through the coast and middle districts to 
Cape Malabar and Tampa Bay, Florida; through the Gulf States to the 
valley of the Colorado River, Texas, and through Arkansas to south- 
eastern Missouri, middle Kentucky and Tennessee. 

A tree 15 to 24 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 to 1.20 metres, in 
diameter ; generally along streams and bottoms, in heavy, undrained soil, 
or, more rarely, upon uplands ; very common and reaching its greatest 
development near the larger streams of the maritime pine-belt in the 
eastern Gulf States. 

Wood heavy, hard, strong, coarse-grained, compact ; layers of annual 
growth marked by several rows of large open ducts ; medullary rays thin, 
conspicuous ; color rather light brown, the sap-wood lighter ; probably 
not used except as fuel. 

281. Quercus laurifolia, Michx. 
Laurel Oak, 

North Carolina, south near the coast to Mosquito Inlet and Cape 
Romano, Florida, and along the Gulf coast to the shores of Mobile 
Bay. 

A large tree, 18 to 24 metres in height, with a trunk 0.90 to 1.20 
metres in diameter ; most common and reaching its greatest development 
on the rich hummocks of the Florida coast. 

Wood heavy, very strong and hard, coarse-grained, inclined to check 
in drying; layers of annual growth marked by several rows of rather 
small open ducts ; medullary rays broad, conspicuous ; color dark brown 
tinged with red, the sap-wood lighter. 
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282. Quercus heterophylla, Michx. f. 
BartrawkS Oak, 

Salem and Cumberland Counties, New Jersey ; North Carolina {M. A. 
Curtis) ; and doubtfully from North Carolina and eastern Texas. 

A small tree, 12 to 15 metres in height, with a trunk 0.45 to 0.60 metre 
in diameter ; rare and very local, and often considered a natural hybrid. 

Wood heavy, hard, very strong, close-grained, compact ; layers of 
annual growth marked by several rows of small open ducts; medullary 
rays numerous, conspicuous ; color light brown tinged with red, the sap- 
wood somewhat darker. 

283. Quercus cinerea, Michx. 

Upland WiUow Oak. Mtie Jack. Sand Jack, 

North Carolina, south near the coast to Cape Malabar and Pease Creek, 
Florida, west along the Gulf coast to the valley of the Brazos River, 
Texas, extending north through eastern Texas to about latitude 33°. 

A tree 9 to 15 metres in height, with a trunk rarely exceeding 0.20 
metre in diameter ; sandy barrens and dry upland ridges. 

Wood heavy, hard, strong, close-grained, compact; layers of annual 
growth marked by several rows of not large open ducts ; medullary rays 
distant, thin, conspicuous ; color light brown tinged with red, the sap-wood 
darker. 

284. Quercus hypoleuca, Engelm. 

Limpia Mountains, Texas, valleys of the high mountain ranges of 
southwestern New Mexico, Santa Rita Mountains, Arizona, above 6,000 
feet elevation; in Sonora. 

A small evergreen tree, 9 to 15 metres in height, with a trunk some- 
times 0.75 metre in diameter ; dry, gravelly slopes and summits, the large 
specimens hollow and defective. 

Wood heavy, very strong and hard, close-grained, compact ; layers of 
annual growth marked by few small open ducts ; medullary rays broad, 
conspicuous ; color dark brown, the sap-wood much lighter. 

285. Quercus imbricaria, Michx. 
Shingle Oak, Laurel Oak, 

Eastern Pennsylvania, west through southern Michigan, southern Wis- 
consin, and southeastern Iowa to southeastern Nebraska and northeast- 
em Kansas, south to northern Georgia and Alabama, middle Tennessee, 
and northern Arkansas. 

A tree 24 to 30 metres in height, with a trunk 0,60 to 0.90 metre in 
diameter ; rich woodlands. 

Wood heavy, hard, rather coarse-grained, checking badly in drying ; 
layers of annual growth marked by many rows of large open ducts; 
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medullary rays broad, conspicuous ; color light brown tinged with red, the 
sap-wood much lighter ; occasionally used for clapboards, shingles, etc. 

286. Quercus Phellos, L. 
Willow Oak, Peach Oak. 

Staten Island, New York, south near the coast to northeastern Florida, 
through the Gulf States to the valley of the Sabine River, Texas, and 
through Arkansas to southeastern Missouri, Tennessee, and southern 
Ken tuck V. 

A tree 18 to 24 metres in height, with a trunk sometimes 0.90 metre 
in diameter ; bottom-lands or rich sandy uplands. 

Wood heavy, strong, not hard, rather close-grained, compact ; layers of 
annual growth marked by several rows of small open ducts ; medullary 
rays few, distant ; color light brown tinged with red, the sap-wood lighter 
red ; somewhat ilsed for fellies of wheels, clapboards, in construction, etc. 

287. QuercTis densiflora, Hook. & Am. 
Tan-bark Oak. Chestnut Oak. Peach Oak, 

Southwestern Oregon, south through the Coast Ranges to the Santa 
Lucia Mountains, California. 

A tree 18 to 24 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 to 0.90 metre in 
diameter ; rich valleys and banks of streams ; most common and reaching 
its greatest development in the redwood forests of the California coast. 

Wood heavy, hard, strong, very close-grained, corfipact, containing 
broad bands of small open ducts parallel to the thin dark conspicuous 
medullary rays ; color bright reddish-brown, the thick sap-wood darker 
brown ; largely used as fuel. 

The bark, rich in tannin, is very largely used, and preferred to that of 
any other tree of the Pacific forests, for tanning. 

288. Castanopsis chrysophylla, A. DC. 

Chinquapin. 

Cascade Mountains, Oregon, below 4,000 feet elevation, south along 
the western ialopes of the Sierras, and through the California Coast Ranges 
to the San Bernardino and San Jacinto Mountains. 

A tree 15 to 24 metres in height, with a trunk 0.30 to 0.90 metre in 
diameter, or at high elevations and toward its southern limits reduced to a 
low shrub ; most common and reaching its greatest development in the 
Coast Range valleys of northern California ; at its southern limits rarely 
below 10,000 feet elevation. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, close-grained, compact ; layers of annual 
growth marked by a single row of rather large open ducts ; medullary 
rays numerous, obscure; color light brown tinged with red, the sap- 
wood lighter ; in southern Oregon occasionally used in the manufacture 
of ploughs and other agricultural implements. 
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289. Castanea pumila, Mill. 

Chinquapin, 

Southern Pennsylvania, and the valley of the lower Wabash River, 
Indiana, south and southwest to northern Florida and the valley of the 
Neches River, Texas. 

A tree sometimes 15 metres in height, with a trunk 0.30 to 1.05 metres 
in diameter, or often, especially in the Atlantic States, reduced to a low 
shrub ; rich hUlsides and borders of swamps ; most common and reaching 
its greatest development in southern Arkansas. 

Wood light, hard, strong, coarse-grained, durable in contact with the 
ground, liable to check in drying; layers of annual growth marked by 
many rows of large open ducts ; medullary rays numerous, obscure ; color 
dark brown, the sap-wood hardly distinguishable ; used for posts, rails, 
railway-ties, etc. 

The small nuts sweet and edible. 

290. Castanea vulgaris, var. Americana, A. DC. 

Chestnut 

Southern Maine to northern Vermont, southern Ontario and southern 
Michigan, south through the northern States to Delaware and south- 
ern Indiana, and along the Alleghany Mountains to northern Alabama, 
extending west to middle Kentucky and Tennessee. 

A large tree, 24 to 30 metres in height, with a trunk 1.80 to 4 metres 
in diameter ; rich woods and hillsides ; common and reaching its greatest 
development on the western slopes of the southern Alleghany Mountains. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, coarse-grained, liable to check and warp 
in drying, easily split, very durable in contact with the soil ; layers of 
annual growth marked by many rows of large open ducts ; medullary rays 
numerous, obscure ; color brown, the sap-wood lighter ; largely used in 
cabinet-making, for railway-ties, posts, fencing, etc. 

The fruit sweet and edible. 

291. Fagus ferruginea. Ait. 

Beech. 

Nova Scotia and the valley of the Restigouche River to the northern 
shores of Lake Huron and northern Wisconsin, south to western Florida, 
west to eastern Illinois, southeastern Missouri, northeastern Arkansas, and 
the Trinity River, Texas. 

A large tree, 24 to 34 metres in height, with a trunk 0.90 to 1.20 
metres in diameter ; rich woods, or at the South sometimes on bottom-lands 
or borders of swamps ; reaching its greatest development upon the " blufiE" 
formations of the lower Mississippi basin ; very common. 

Wood very hard, strong, tough, very close-grained, not durable in 
contact with the soil, inclined to check in drying, difficult to season, 
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susceptible of a beautiful polish ; medullary rays broad, very conspicuous ; 
color, varying greatly with soil and situation, dark or often very light 
red, the sap-wood nearly white ; largely used in the manufacture of chairs, 
shoe-lasts, plane-stocks, handles, etc., and for fuel. 

.292. Ostrya Virginica, Willd. 

Hop Hornbeam. Iron-wood. Lever-wood. 

Bay of Chaleur, through the valleys of the Saint Lawrence and lower 
Ottawa Rivers, northern shore of Lake Huron to northern Minnesota, 
south through the Northern States and along the Alleghany Mountains 
to western Florida, and through eastern Iowa, southeastern Missouri, and 
Arkansas, to eastern Kansas, the Indian Territory, and eastern Texas. 

A small tree, 9 to 15 metres in height, with a trunk 0.30 to 0.60 metre 
in diameter ; generally on dry, gravelly hillsides and knolls ; reaching its 
greatest development in southern Arkansas; common. 

Wood heavy, very strong and hard, tough, very close-grained, compact, 
susceptible of a beautiful polish, very durable in contact with the soil ; 
medullary rays numerous, obscure ; color light brown tinged with red, or, 
like the sap-wood, often nearly white ; used for posts, levers, handles of 
tools, etc. 

293. Carpinus Caroliniana, Walt. 

Hornbeam. Blue Beech. Water Beech. Ironr^ood, 

Nova Scotia, southern New Brunswick, northern shores of Georgian 
Bay, southern peninsula of Michigan to northern Minnesota, south to 
Cape Malabar and Tampa Bay, Florida, and the valley of the Trinity 
River, Texas, west to central Iowa, eastern Kansas, and the valley of the 
Poteau River, Indian Territory. 

A small tree, 9 to 15 metres in height, with a trunk sometimes 0.60 to 
0.90 metre in diameter, or at the North much smaller and often reduced 
to a low shrub ; borders of streams and swamps, in moist soil ; most 
common and reaching its greatest development along the western slopes 
of the southern Alleghany Mountains and in southern Arkansas and 
eastern Texas. 

Wood heavy, very strong and hard, close-grained, inclined to check in 
drying ; medullary rays numerous, broad ; color light brown, the thick sap- 
wood nearly white ; sometimes used for levers, handles of tools, etc. 

BETULACE^. 

294. Betula alba, var. populifolia, Spach. 

White Birch. Old-field Birch. Gray Birch. 

New Brunswick and the valley of the lower Saint Lawrence River to 
the southern shores of Lake Ontario, south, generally near the coast, 
to northern Delaware. 
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A small tree, 6 to 9 metres in height, with a trunk 0.30 to 0.45 metre 
in diameter ; dry, gravelly, barren soil, or borders of swamps. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, close-grained, liable to check in drying, 
not durable ; medullary rays numerous, obscure ; color light brown, the 
sap-wood nearly white ; largely used in the manufacture of spools, shoe- 
pegs, wood-pulp, etc., for hoop-poles and fuel. 

The bark and leaves, as well as those of B, papyrifera and B, lenta, 
are popularly esteemed as a remedy for various chronic diseases of tlie 
skin, bladder, etc., and in rheumatic and gouty complaints ; the empyreu- 
matic oil of birch obtained from the inner bark by distillation is used 
externally and internally for the same purposes. 

296. Betula papyrifera, Marsh. 

Canoe Birch. White Birch. Paper Birch. 

Northern Newfoundland and Labrador to the southern shores of 
Hudson Bay, and northwest to the Great Bear Lake and the valley of 
the Yukon River, Alaska, south, in the Atlantic region to Long Island, 
New York, the mountains of northern Pennsylvania, central Michigan, 
northeastern Illinois and central Minnesota ; in the Pacific region south 
to the Black Hills of Dakota, the Bitter-root Mountains and Flathead 
Lake, Montana, northern Washington, and the vaUey of the lower Fraser 
River, British Columbia. 

A tree 18 to 24 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 to 0.90 metre in 
diameter; rich woodlands and banks of streams; very common in the 
northern Atlantic region, and reaching a higher latitude than any deciduous 
tree of the American forest. 

Wood light, strong, hard, tough, very close-grained, compact ; medullary 
rays numerous, obscure ; color brown tinged with red, the sap-wood nearly 
white ; largely used in the manufacture of spools, shoe lasts and pegs, in 
turnery, for fuel, wood-pulp, etc. 

The very tough, durable bark, easily separated into thin layers, is 
impervious to water, and is largely used in the manufacture of canoes, 
tents, etc. 

296. Betula occidentalis. Hook. 

Black Birch, 

British Columbia, south to northern California, and through the 
interior ranges and Rocky Mountains to Montana, Utah, and northern 
New Mexico. 

A small tree, 8 to 12 metres in height, with a trunk sometimes 0.30 to 
0.45 metre in diameter ; mountain canons and borders of streams, in moist 
soil, often throwing up several stems from the ground and forming dense 
thickets. 
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Wood soft, strong, brittle, close-grained, compact; medullary rays 
numerous, obscure ; color light brown, the sap-wood lighter ; somewhat 
used for fencing, fuel, etc. 

297. Betula lutea, Michx. f. 

Yellow Birch. Gray Birch. 

Newfoundland, northern shores of the Gulf of Saint Lawrence to the 
western shores of Lake Superior and Rainy Lake, south through the north- 
em States to Delaware and southern Minnesota, and along the Alleghany 
Mountains to the high peaks of North Carolina and Tennessee. 

The largest and one of the most valuable deciduous trees of the north- 
ern Atlantic forests, often 21 to 29 metres in height, with a trunk 0.90 to 
1.20 metres in diameter ; rich woodlands ; common. 

Wood heavy, very strong and hard, very close-grained, compact, satiny, 
susceptible of a beautiful polish ; medullary rays numerous, obscure ; color 
light brown tinged with red, the heavier sap-wood nearly white ; largely 
used for fuel, in the manufacture of furniture, button and tassel moulds, 
pill and match boxes, and for the hubs of wheels. 

298. Betula nigra, L. 

Red Birch. River Birch. 

Banks of the Merrimac and Spicket Rivers, Massachusetts, Long 
Island, New York, south through the coast and middle districts to western 
Florida, west to western Iowa, northwestern Missouri, eastern Kansas, 
the Indian Territory, and the valley of the Trinity River, Texas. 

A tree 18 to 24 metres in height, with a trunk rarely exceeding 0.75 
metre in diameter; banks of streams and ponds; very common and 
reaching its greatest development in the South Atlantic and Gulf States. 

Wood light, rather hard, strong, close-grained, compact; medullary 
rays numerous, obscure ; color brown, the sap-wood much lighter ; used in 
the manufacture of furniture, wooden-ware, wooden shoes, ox-yokes, etc. 

299. Betula lenta, L. 

Cherry Birch. Black Birch. Sweet Birch. Mahogany Birch. 

Newfoundland and the valley of the Saguenay River, west through 
Ontario to the islands of Lake Huron, south to northern Delaware and 
southern Indiana, and along the Alleghany Mountains to western Florida, 
extending west to middle Kentucky and Tennessee. 

A tree 18 to 24 metres in height, with a trunk 0.90 to 1.50 metres in 
diameter ; rich woods ; very common in all northern forests. 

Wood heavy, very strong and hard, close-grained, compact, satiny, 
susceptible of a beautiful polish; medullary rays numerous, obscure; 
color dark brown tinged with red, the sap-wood light brown or yellow ; 
now largely used in the manufacture of furniture and for fuel ; in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick largely in ship-building. 

7 
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300. A Inns maritima, Muhl. 

Seaside Alder, 

Southern Delaware and eastern Maryland, near the coast ; valley 
of the Red River, Indian Territory, in about longitude 96*^ 30' W. ; 
Manchuria and Japan {A. maritima, Japonica, and arguta, Regel). 

A small tree, 6 to 7 metres in height, with a trunk 0.10 to 0.15 metre 
in diameter ; borders of streams and swamps. 

Wood light, soft, close-grained, checking badly in drying; medullary 
rays broad, conspicuous; color light bright brown, the sap-wood hardly 
distinguishable, somewhat lighter. 

301. Alnus rubra, Bong. 

Alder. 

Sitka, south through the islands and Coast Ranges of British Columbia, 
western Washington, Oregon, and California to Santa Barbara, extending 
east through the Blue Mountains of Washington and Oregon to northern 
Montana. 

A large tree, 24 to 30 metres in height, with a trunk 0.90 to 1.20 
metres in diameter, or in British Columbia and the Blue Mountains often 
reduced to a low shrub ; bottom-lands and borders of streams ; most 
common and reaching its greatest development in western Washington 
and Oregon. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, brittle, very close-grained, compact, easily 
worked, satiny, susceptible of a beautiful polish ; medullary rays distant, 
broad; color light brown tinged with red, the sap-wood nearly white; 
largely used in Oregon in the manufacture of furniture. 

302. Alnus rhombifolia, Nutt. 
Alder. 

Valley of the lower Fraser River, British Columbia, south through the 
Coast Ranges to southern California, extending east along the ranges of 
Washington to Clear Creek, Idaho, and the valley of the Flathead River, 
Montana. 

A small tree, 9 to 15 metres in height, with a trunk sometimes 0.60 to 0.90 
metre in diameter, or toward its northern and eastern limits reduced to a 
shrub ; borders of streams ; the common alder of the California valleys. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, brittle, close-grained, compact ; medullary 
rays numerous, obscure ; color light brown, the sap-wood lighter, often 
nearlv white. 

303. Alnus oblongifolia, Torr. 
Alder. 

San Bernardino and Cuyamaca Mountains, California, through the 
ranges of southern Arizona and New Mexico to the valley of the upper 
Rio Grande ; in northern Mexico. 
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A tree 15 to 21 metres in height, with a trunk 0.90 to 1.20 metres in 
diameter ; borders of streams in deep mountain canons. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, brittle, close-grained, compact ; medullary 
rays numerous, very obscure ; color light brown tinged with yellow, the 
sap-wood nearly white. 

304. Alnus serrulata, Willd. 

Mack Alder. Smooth Alder. 

Massachusetts, west to southern Missouri, south to northern Florida 
and the valley of the Trinity River, Texas. 

A small tree, 6 to 12 metres in height, with a trunk 0.10 to 0.15 metre 
in diameter, or more often a tall, branching shrub forming dense thickets ; 
borders of streams and swamps, probably reaching its greatest develop- 
ment in southern Arkansas. 

Wood light, soft, close-grained, compact; medullary rays numerous, 
conspicuous ; color light brown, the sap-wood lighter. 

A decoction of the bark and leaves, as well as those of A. tncana, is a 
popular remedy against impurity of the blood and in the treatment of 
diarrhoea, haematuria, etc 

306. Alnus incana, Willd. 

Speckled Alder. Hoary Alder. Black Alder. 

Newfoundland to the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains, south to 
northern New England, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and eastern Nebraska ; in 
Europe. 

A small tree, 6 to 7 metres in height, with a trunk 0.10 to 0.15 metre 
in diameter, or more often a tall, branching shrub; borders of streams 
and swamps. A form with leaves green and glabrous on both sides or 
slightly pubescent, extending through the mountain ranges of the Pacific 
region from the Saskatchewan and British Columbia to New Mexico and 
the southern Sierra Nevadas of California, is var. virescens, Watson. 

Wood light, soft, close-grained, checking in drying ; medullary rays 
numerous, broad; color light brown, the sap-wood nearly white; pre- 
ferred and largely used in northern New England in the final baking of 
bricks, and occasionally, as well as that of A. serrulata, in the manufacture 
of gunpowder. 

SALICACE^. 

306. Salix nigra, Marsh. 

Black Willow. 

Southern New Brunswick and the northern shores of Lakes Huron and 
Superior southward through the Atlantic region to Bay Biscayne and the 
Caloosa River, Florida, and the valley of the Guadalupe River, Texas ; 
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Pacific r^ion, — TsJlejs of the Sacramoito Rirery California, and the 
Colorado Rirery Arizona. 

A small tree, sometimes 15 to 18 metres in height, with a trunk rarely 
0.^ metre in diameter, or in soathem Florida reduced to a low shrub ; 
banks of streams ; most common in the baan of the Mississippi River, and 
reaching its greatest derelofMnent on the rich bottom4ands of the Colorado 
and other rirers of eastern Tenuis ; varying greatlj in the size and shape 
of the leaves (vars. oMgrnstifoHtty hmgifoHtty latifoiioy etc., Anders.), length 
and habit of the aments, etc. (vars. mutr^mata and WrighHi, Anders., var. 
Wardii^ Bebb). 

Wood light, soft, weak, close-grained, checking badly in drying ; med- 
ullary rays obscure ; color brown, the sap>wood nearly white. 

The tonic and astringent bark is used domestically as a popular febrifuge, 
containing, in conmion with all the species of the genus, salicylic acid, — 
a powerful antipyretic now successfully used in the treatment of acute cases 
of gout, rheumatism, typhoid fever, etc. 

307. Salix amygdaloides, Anders. 
WiOaw. 

Shores of the great lakes (New York and Ohio), west to the valley 
of the Saskatchewan, and southward through the Rocky Mountain 
region to southern New Mexico ; banks of the lower Columbia River, 
Or^on. 

A small tree, rarely 9 to 12 metres in height, with a trunk 0.15 to 
0.30 metre in diameter ; borders of streams. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, close-grained, checking in drying ; color 
light brown, the sap-wood nearly white. 

308. Salix lasYigata, Bebb. 
Willow. 

California, — Sierra County and the valley of the Sacramento River 
to the southern boundary of the State. 

A tree sometimes 15 metres in height, with a trunk 0.30 to 0.60 metre 
in diameter ; borders of streams and bottom4ands. Forms varying in the 
shape of the leaves, length of aments, etc., are vars. angustifolia and 
congested, Bebb. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, brittle, close-grained, compact ; medullary 
rays numerous, very thin ; color light brown tinged with red. 

300. Salix lasiandra, Benth« 

WtOaw. 

British Columbia, south to the valley of the Sacramento River, Cati- 
fomia ; mountains of Utah, Colorado to New Mexico (var. FendlerioM). 
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A tree 12 to 18 metres in height, with a trunk sometimes 0.60 metre 
in diameter ; banks of streams ; very common ; varying in the shape of 
the leaves and character of the aments (var. lancifolia and Fendkrianoj 
Bebb). 

Wood light, soft, not strong, brittle, close-grained, compact ; medullary 
rays numerous, very obscure ; color light brown, the sap-wood lighter or 
often nearly white. 

310. Salix longifolia, Muhl. 
Sandrbar Willow. 

Valley of the Connecticut River and of the Potomac River at Wash- 
ington ; west and northwest through the region of the great lakes to the 
valley of the Mackenzie River, in latitude 66° N., through the Mississippi 
basin, Texas, the Rocky Mountain region, and the Pacific Coast States. 

A small tree, 6 to 9 metres in height, with a trunk rarely exceeding 
0.30 metre in diameter ; borders of streams and river sand-bars, in low, 
wet sandy soil, often forming low, dense clumps ; rare east of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains ; very common throughout the Mississippi River basin, 
and reaching its greatest development in the valleys of Oregon and 
northern California. 

Forms found from western Texas to Oregon, varying in the shape of 
the leaves, aments, nature of pubescence, etc., are var. extgua, Bebb, and 
var. argyrophyUoj Anders. 

Wood light, soft, very close-grained, compact ; medullary rays numerous, 
very obscure ; color brown tinged with red, the sap-wood brown. 

311. Salix sessilifolia, Nutt. 

Puget Sound southward, near the coast, and through the California 
Coast Ranges. 

A small tree, 9 to 12 metres in height, with a trunk rarely exceeding 
0.30 to 0.45 metre in diameter ; borders of streams, in low, wet ground. 

A form with narrower entire leaves, of the Sacramento Valley and the 
California Coast Ranges, is var. Htndsiana, Anders. 

Wood light, soft, close-grained, compact ; medullary rays thin 5 color 
light red, the sap-wood nearly white. 

312. Salix discolor, Muhl. 
CflaucotLS Willow. 

Labrador, west to the valleys of the Peace and Athabasca Rivers, south- 
ward through the Atlantic region to Delaware and southern Missouri. 

A small tree, rarely exceeding 6 metres in height, with a trunk some- 
times 0.30 metre in diameter, or more often a tall, straggling shrub 3 
to 6 metres in height ; borders of streams and swamps, in low, wet soil ; 
varying greatly in the form of leaves, aments, and nature of pubescence. 
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Wood light, soft, close^ained, compact, containing many evenly dis- 
tributed small open ducts ; medullary rays and layers of annual growUi not 
obscure ; color brown streaked with orange, the sap-wood light brown. 

313. Salix flavescens, Nutt 
Willow. 

Rocky Mountains of Idaho and Montana southward to southern New 
Mexico ; on the Cascade Mountains, Oregon, and the Sierra Nevada, 
California. 

A small tree, sometimes 6 to 9 metres in height, with a trunk rarely 
0.30 metre in diameter ; borders of streams, reaching its greatest develop- 
ment in the southern Rocky Mountain region. A form found from Alaska 
to California upon dry hillsides and slopes near the coast, distinguished by 
its broadly obovate leaves, larger size, heavier and harder wood, and dark 
sap-wood, is var. Scouleriana, Bebb. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, close-grained, compact ; medullary rays 
numerous, obscure ; color brown tinged with red, the sap-wood nearly 
white. 

314. Salix Hookeriana, Barratt. 

Grand Rapids of the Saskatchewan; coast of Washington Territory 
and Oregon. 

A small tree, 8 to 9 metres in height, with a trunk rarely 0.30 metre 
in diameter, or more often a low, straggling shrub with many prostrate 
stems ; on the coast generally along the edge of beaches, or in low, 
rather moist, sandy soil. 

Wood light, soft, close-grained, compact, containing many minute open 
ducts ; medullary rays thin, very obscure ; color light brown tinged with 
red, the sap-wood nearly white. ' 

315. Salix cordata, var. vestita, Anders. 
Diamond Willow, 

Valley of the Missouri River and its tributaries, — Fort Osage, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Nebraska, and westward to about the one hundred and tenth 
meridian. 

A small tree, rarely 8 metres in height, with a trunk 0.15 to 0.20 
metre in diameter, or more often a low, straggling shrub, not exceeding 
1.80 to 3 metres in height; bottom-lands, in wet, sandy soil. S. cordata^ 
Muhl., of wide distribution through the Atlantic region, rarely, if ever, 
attains arborescent size or habit. 

Wood light, soft, close-grained, compact, reported very durable in con- 
tact with the ground ; annual layers of growth clearly defined ; medullary 
rays very obscure; color brown or often tinged with red, the sap-wood 
nearly white; used for fence-posts. 
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316. Salix lasiolepis, Benth. 
Willow 

Califoroiu, — valley of the Klamath River, eouthward through the 
western porlionB of the State, reaching in the Sierra Nevodas an eleva- 
tion of 3,500 to 4,000 feet above the sea. 

A small tree, Bometimes 12 to 18 metres in height, with a trunk 0.45 
to 0.50 metre in diameter, or northward and at high elevations reduced to 
a low shrub ; leaves varying greatly in shape and breadth (vara, anffiuti- 
folia and latifolia, Anders.), or toward its southern limit often persistent 
until spring {S. ffartwfffi, Benth.). 

Wood light, soft, not strong, close-grained, compact ; medullary rays 
numerous,' thin ; color light brown, the sap-wood nearly white j somewhat 
used as fuel, especially in the southern part of tlie Statfi. 

317. Saliz Sitchensis, Sans. 

»Sili!/ WiUow. 
Alaska, southward near the coast to Santa Barbara, California. 
A low, much-branched tree, rarely exceeding 8 metres in height, with 
a trunk 0.30 to 0.45 metre in diameter, or more often a. straggling shrub ; 
low, wet soil, borders of streams and ponds. A form with narrow oblan- 
ceolate leaves is var. angugtifoUa, Bebb. 

Wood light, soft, close-grained, compact ; medullary rays numerous, 
thin i color light red, the sap-wood nearly white, 

318. Populus tremuloides, Michx. 
Aspen. Quaking Asp. 

Northern Kewfoundland and Labrador to the southern shores of Hud- 
son Bay, northwest to the Great Bear Lake, the mouth of the Mackenzie 
Eiver, and the valley of the Yukon River, Alaska ; south in the AtlanUo 
region to the mountains of Pennsylvania, southern Indiana and Illinois, 
and northern Kentucky \ in the Pacific region south to the valley of the 
Sacramento Kiver, California, and along the Hocky Mountains and in- 
terior ranges to southern New Mexico, Arizona, and central Nevada. 

A small tree, 15 to 18 metres in height, with a trunk rarely exceeding 
0.60 metre in diameter ; very common through British America, and 
spreading over enormous areas stripped by iire of other trees ; in tho 
Pacific region very common upon moist mountain slopes and bottoms 
between 6,000 and 10,000 feet elevation ; the most widely distributed 
North American tree. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, close-grained, compact, not durable, con- 
taining, as does that of the whole genus, numerous minute scattered open 
ducts ; medullary rays very thin, hardly distinguishable i color light brown, 
the thick sap-wood nearly white ; largely manufactured into wood-pulp ; 
^^ the Pacific region sometimes used for fuel, flooring, in turnery, etc. 
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A bitter principle in the bark causes its occasional use as a tonic in 
the treatment of intermittent fevers and cases of debility. 

319. Populus grandidentata, Michx. 

Poplar. 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and west through Ontario to northern 
Minnesota, south through the Northern States and along the Alleghany 
Mountains to North Carolina, extending west to middle Kentucky and 
Tennessee. 

A tree 21 to 24 metres in height, with a trunk 0.50 to 0.75 metre m 
diameter ; rich woods and borders of streams and swamps. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, close-grained, compact ; medullary rays 
thin, obscure ; color light brown, the sap-wood nearly white ; largely 
manufactured into wood-pulp and occasionally used in turnery, for 
wooden-ware, etc. 

320. Populus heterophylla, L. 

River Cottonwood, Swamp Cottonwood. 

Connecticut, Northport, Long Island, south, generally near the coast, 
to southern Georgia, through the Gulf States to western Louisiana, and 
through Arkansas to central Tennessee and Kentucky, southern Illinois 
and Indiana. 

A tree 24 to 27 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 to 0.75 metre in 
diameter ; borders of river swamps ; most common and reaching its great- 
est development in the basin of the lower Ohio River ; rare and local. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, close-grained, compact ; medullary rays 
thin, very obscure ; color dull brown, the thick sap-wood lighter brown. 

321. Populus balsamifera, L. 
Balsam. Tacamahac. Balm of Gilead. 

Straits of Belle Isle to the shores of Hudson Bay, northwest to the 
shores of the Great Bear Lake and the valley of the Yukon River, Alaska, 
south to northern New England, central Michigan and Minnesota, the 
Rocky Mountains and interior ranges of Montana and Idaho, Washington, 
and British Columbia. 

A large tree, 18 to 24 metres in height, with a trunk 1.50 to 2.10 
metres in diameter ; very common on all islands and shores of the north- 
ern rivers ; in British Columbia generally confounded with the allied 
P. trichocarpay the range of the two species here still uncertain. A form 
with broader heart-shaped leaves, white on the under side, rare or un- 
known in a wild state, very common in cultivation, is var. candicans, 
Gray. 

Wood very light, soft, not strong, close-grained, compact ; medullary 
rays numerous, very obscure ; color brown, the thick sap-wood nearly 
white. 
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The buds, as well as those of several other species, are covered with 
a resinous exudation, which is occasionally used medicinally as a substitute 
for turpentine and other balms. 

322. Fopulus angustifolia, James. 
Mack Cottonwood. 

Black Hills of Dakota, eastern and southwestern Montana, east Hum- 
boldt and Shoshone Mountains, Nevada, Rocky Mountains of Colorado, 
and on the ranges of southwestern New Mexico and eastern Arizona. 

A small tree, 15 to 18 metres in height, with a trunk rarely exceeding 
0.60 metre in diameter ; borders of streams, between 6,000 and 10,000 
feet elevation. 

Wood light, soft, weak, close-grained, compact ; medullary rays nu- 
merous, obscure ; color brown, the sap-wood nearly white. 

323. Populus trichocarpa, Torr. & Gray. 
Black Cottonwood, Balsam Cottonwood, 

Valley of the Fraser River, British Columbia, and probably much 
farther north, east to the eastern base of the Bitter Root Mountains, 
Montana, south through Washington, western Oregon and California to 
the southern borders of the State. 

A large tree, 24 to 60 metres m height, with a trunk 1.20 to 2.10 
metres in diameter ; banks of streams and bottom-lands below 6,000 feet 
elevation ; very common and reaching its greatest development in the val- 
leys of the lower Columbia River and the streams flowing into Puget 
Sound, here the largest deciduous tree of the forest. 

Wood very light, soft, not strong, rather close-grained, compact; 
medullary rays thin, hardly distinguishable ; color light dull brown, the 
sap-wood lighter, nearly white ; in Oregon and Washington largely 
manufactured into staves of sugar-barrels, wooden-ware, etc. 

324. Fopulus monilifera. Ait. 

Cottonwood. Necklace Poplar. Carolina Poplar. Big Cottons- 
wood. 

Shores of Lake Champlain, Vermont, south through western New 
England to western Florida, west to the eastern base of the Rocky 
Mountains of Montana, Colorado, and New Mexico. 

A large tree, 24 to 51 metres in height, with a trunk 1.20 to 2.40 
metres in diameter ; low, moist soil ; the common cotton wood of Texas 
and the western plains, bordering all streams flowing east from the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Wood very light, soft, not strong, close-grained, compact, liable to warp 
in drying, difficult to season ; medullary rays numerous, obscure ; color 
dark brown, the thick sap-wood nearly white ; largely used in the manu- 
facture of paper-pulp, for light packing-cases, fence-boards, and fuel. 
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326. Populus Fremontii, Watson. 

Cottonwood, 

California, valley of the upper Sacramento River, south to San Ber- 
nardino County, extending eastward in Nevada and Utah. A form dis- 
tinguished by its sharply acuminate leaves, truncate at the base (var. 
Wislizeni, Watson), is common along all the larger streams from southern 
California, through Arizona and New Mexico, to western Texas and 
southern Colorado. 

A large tree, 24 to 30 metres in height, with a trunk 1.20 to 1.80 
metres in diameter ; borders of streams ; the common cottonwood of the 
valleys of central California. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, close-grained, compact, liable to warp in 
drying, difficult to season ; medullary rays thin, very obscure ; color 
light brown, the sap-wood nearly white. 
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326. Libocedrus decurrens, Torr. 

White Cedar, Bastard Cedar, Post Cedar, Incense Cedar, 

Oregon, south along the western slopes of the Cascade and Sierra 
Nevada Mountains between 3,000 and 8,500 feet elevation, and through 
the California Coast Ranges to the San Bernardino and Cuyamaca 
Mountains. 

A large tree, 30 to 45 metres in height, with a trunk 1.20 to 2.10 
metres in diameter ; slopes and valleys ; common. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, brittle, close-grained, compact, very 
durable in contact with the soil ; bands of small summer cells thin, 
dark-colored, conspicuous ; medullary rays numerous, obscure ; the thin 
sap-wood nearly white ; largely used for fencing and in the construction 
of water-flumes, and for interior finish, furniture, laths, shingles, etc.; 
often injured by a species of dry rot (Dcedalia vorax), rendering it unfit 
for lumber. 

327. Thuya occidentalis, L. 
White Cedar, Arhor-vitce, 

New Brunswick, valley of the Saint Lawrence River to the southern 
shores of James Bay and southeast to Lake Winnipeg, south through the 
Northern States to central New York, northern Pennsylvania, central 
Michigan, northern Illinois, central Minnesota, and along the Alleghany 
Mountains to the high peaks of North Carolina. 

A tree 12 to 18 metres in height, with a trunk sometimes 1.20 to 1.50 
metres in diameter ; cold, wet swamps, and rocky banks of streams ; very 
common at the North, often covering great areas of swamp. 
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Wood very light, soft, not strong, brittle, rather coarse-grained, com- 
pact, very durable in contact with the soil ; the bands of small summer 
cells very thin, dark-colored ; medullary rays numerous, indistinct ; color 
light brown, turning darker with exposure, the thin sap-wood nearly 
white ; largely used for posts, fencing, railway-ties, and shingles. 

The distilled oil and a tincture of the leaves of Thuya have been found 
useful in the treatment of pulmonary and uterine complaints. 

328. Thuya gigantea, Nutt. 
Red Cedar, Canoe Cedar, 

Alaska, south along the Coast Ranges and islands of British Co- 
lumbia, through western Washington and Oregon and the Coast Ranges 
of northern California, extending east along the mountains of Washing- 
ton to the Coeur d'AlSne, Bitter Root, and Salmon River Mountains 
of Idaho and the western slopes of the Rocky Mountains of northern 
Montana. 

A large tree, 30 to 45 metres in height, with a trunk 0.90 to 3.60 
metres in diameter ; low, rich woods and swamps, less commonly on dry 
ridges and slopes below 5,200 feet elevation ; common and reaching its 
greatest development in western Washington and Oregon ; the large 
specimens generally hollow. 

Wood very light, soft, not strong, brittle, rather coarse-grained, com- 
pact, easily worked, very durable in contact with the soil ; bands of small 
summer cells thin, dark-colored, distinct ; medullary rays numerous, ob- 
scure ; color dull brown tinged with red, the thin sap-wood nearly white ; 
largely used for interior finish, fencing, shingles, in cabinet-making and 
cooperage, and by the Indians of the northwest coast in the manufacture 
of their canoes. 

329. ChamaBoyparis sphaBioidea, Spach. 
White Cedar, 

Southern Maine, south near the coast to northern Florida, and along 
the Gulf Coast to the valley of the Pearl River, Mississippi. 

A tree 24 to 27 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 to 1.20 metres in 
diameter ; deep, cold swamps ; rare in the Gulf States, west of the Bay 
of Mobile. 

Wood very light and soft, not strong, close-grained, compact, easily 
worked, very durable in contact with the soil ; bands of small summer 
cells thin, dark-colored, conspicuous ; medullary rays numerous, ob- 
scure ; color light brown tinged with red, growing darker with exposure, 
the sap-wood lighter ; largely used in boat-building, for wooden-ware, 
cooperage, shingles, interior finish, telegraph and fence posts, railway- 
ties, etc. 
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330. ChamsBoyparis Nutkaensis, Spach. 
Yellow Cypress. Sitka Cyjyress. 

Sitka, south along the islands and Coast Ranges of British Columbia 
and the Cascade Mountains of Washington and Oregon to the valley of 
the Santian River, Oregon. 

A large tree of great economic value, 30 to 38 metres in height, with a 
trunk 1.20 to 1.80 metres in diameter, or toward its southern limits and 
at high elevations much smaller ; common along the coast at the sea-level 
to about latitude 49° 30', then less common and only at higher elevations ; 
within the United States hardly below 5,000 feet elevation and very rare 
and local ; the most valuable timber tree of Alaska. 

Wood light, hard, not strong, brittle, very close-grained, compact, very 
durable in contact with the soil, easily worked, satiny, susceptible of a 
beautiful polish, possessing an agreeable resinous odor ; bands of small 
summer cells thin, not conspicuous ; medullary rays thin, numerous, hardly 
distinguishable ; color bright light clear yellow, the thin sap-wood nearly 
white; somewhat used in boat and ship building, for furniture, interior 
finish, etc. 

331. ChamaBoyparis Lawsoniana, Pari. 

Port Orford Cedar. Oregon Cedar. White Cedar. LawsorCs 
Cypress. Ginger Pine. 

Oregon, — Coos Bay, south to the valley of the Rogue River, not ex- 
tending more than thirty miles from the coast ; California, — valley of 
the upper Sacramento River (shores of Castle and Soda Lakes, Shasta 
County). 

A large tree of the first economic value, 45 to 61 metres in height, 
with a trunk 1.80 to 4 metres in diameter ; rich woods, in low, moist soil, 
interspersed among the red fir and hemlock ; most common and reaching 
its greatest development along the Oregon coast ; local ; in California very 
rare and local. 

Wood light, hard, strong, very close-grained, compact, easily worked, 
very durable in contact with the ground, abounding in odoriferous resin, 
satiny, susceptible of a beautiful polish ; layers of small summer cells thin, 
not conspicuous ; medullary rays numerous, very obscure ; color light 
yellow or almost white, the thin sap-wood hardly distinguishable ; largely 
manufactured into lumber and used for interior finish, flooring, railway- 
ties, fence-posts, matches, and in ship and boat building ; the resin strongly 
diuretic and a powerful insecticide. 

332. Cupressus maorooarpa. Hart. 

Monterey Cypress. 

California, — Cypress Point, Pescadero Ranch, and Carmelo Point, 
near Monterey. 
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A tree 15 to 21 metres in height, with a trunk 1.20 to 1.80 metres in 
diameter; on granite rocks immediately upon the sea-coast; very local. 

Wood heavy, hard, strong, rather brittle, very close-grained, compact, 
easily worked, very durable in contact with the soil, satiny, susceptible of 
a beautiful polish, odorous ; bands of small summer cells thin, dark-colored, 
conspicuous ; medullary rays numerous, hardly distinguishable ; color clear 
bright brown streaked with red and yellow, the thin sap-wood light yellow. 

333. Cupressus Q-oveniana, Gord. 

Humboldt County, California, south along the coast and through the 
Coast Ranges into lower California. 

A small tree, sometimes 12 to 15 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 
to 0.90 metre in diameter ; borders of streams and mountain slopes, in 
rather rich soil, or often a low shrub, occupying extensive tracts of sandy 
barrens or thin, rocky soil, 1 to 5 miles inland from the coast ; widely but 
not generally distributed. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, brittle, close-grained, compact; bands of 
small summer cells broad, dark-colored, conspicuous ; medullary rays thin, 
obscure ; color light brown, the thick sap-wood nearly white. 

334. Cupressus Macnabiana, Murr. 

California, — mountains south of Clear Lake, Lake County. 

A small tree, sometimes 9 metres in height, with a trunk 0.30 to 0.45 
metre in diameter, or more often a tall shrub branching from the ground ; 
verv rare and local. 

Wood not collected. 

335. Cupressus Quadalupensis, Watson. 

San Francisco Mountains of New Mexico and eastern Arizona, Santa 
Catalina and Santa Rita Mountains, Arizona ; Sierra Madre, near Saltillo, 
and Guadalupe Island, Mexico. 

A tree 18 to 21 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 to 0.90 metre in 
diameter; rocky cafLons and ridges; forming on the New Mexico and 
Arizona Mountains extensive forests between 5,000 and 8,000 feet eleva- 
tion, generally on northern slopes ; local. 

Wood light, soft, very close-grained, compact, easily worked, suscep- 
tible of a good polish ; bands of small summer cells broad, conspicuous ; 
medullary rays numerous, very obscure ; color gray, often faintly streaked 
with yellow, the thick sap-wood light yellow. 

886. Junlperus Califomioa, Carr. 

Juniper, 

California, — valley of the Sacramento River south through the Coast 
Ranges to lower California. 
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A small tree, rarely 6 to 9 metres in height, with a trunk 0.30 to 0.60 
metre in diameter, or more often a tall shrab, sending np many stems from 
the ground ; sandy barrens and dry, rocky soiL 

A form (var. UtahensU, Engelm.) with more slender branchlets and 
smaller globose fmit found from the western base of the Wahsatch Moan- 
tains, Utah, to eastern California, and south through the Great Basin to 
southeastern California and the San Francisco Mountains, eastern Arizona, 
is very common in the elevated valleys and along the lower slopes of all 
tbe ranges of central and southern Utah and Nevada, and is the most 
generally distributed arborescent species of the region. 

Wood light, soft, very close-grained, compact, very durahle in con- 
tact with the soil ; bands of small summer cells thin, dark-colored, not 
conspicuous ; medullary rays numerous, very obscure ; color light brown 
slightly tinged with red, the sap-wood nearly white ; in southern California 
largely used for fencing and fuel. 

337. Juniperus pachyphloea, Torr. 
Juniper. 

Mountains of western Texas, southern New Mexico and Arizona south 
of latitude 34® ; in northern Mexico. 

A tree 9 to 15 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 to 1.20 metres in 
diamcitcr ; dry, stony slopes and ridges, generally between 2,000 and 3,000 
feet elevation ; the prevailing and largest juniper of the mountains of 
western Texas. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, brittle, very close-grained, compact, sus- 
ceptible of a fine polish; bands of small summer cells very thin, dark- 
colorcid, not conspicuous ; medullary rays numerous, obscure ; color clear 
light red, often streaked with yellow, the thin sap-wood nearly white. 

888. Juniperus oooidentalis. Hook. 

Juniper, 

llliK^ Mountains and high prairies of eastern Washington and Oregon, 
CaH(?jnl(i Mountains of Oregon, valley of the Klamath River, California, 
uiul Houlh along the high ridges of the Sierra Nevada, between 7,000 and 
lO.DOO fo(a elevation, to the San Bernardino Mountains. 

A trtM> to 15 metres in height, with a trunk 1.20 to 2.10 metres in 
(llanu^tt^r, or oftt^n u low, much-branched shrub; dry, rocky ridges and 
pralrlt^H. reaching itM greatest development in the California Sierras. 

Wood li^'lit. Noft, very close-grained, compact, very durable in contact 
witli tho Hoil ; ImniU of small summer cells thin, not conspicuous ; medul- 
lary rav« uunu^n»UM, very obs^oure ; color light red or brown, the sap-wood 
noarl y \\\\\\^ \ largt^ly used for fencing and fuel. 

A varlotv ( var. monosperma^ Engelm.) with smaller, generally l-seeded 
bc'rric*, t^xttuuU tVou\ the eastern base of Pike's Peak, Colorado, to the 
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mountains of western Texas, and through New Mexico and southern 
Arizona to southern California. 

A small, stunted tree, 6 to 9 metres in height, with a trunk sometimes 
0.60 metre in diameter, or often branching from the ground with many 
stout, contorted stems ; dry, gravelly slopes between 3,500 and 7,000 feet 
elevation. 

Wood heavier than that of the type, the layers of annual growth often 
eccentric ; largely used for fuel and fencing. 

A variety (var. conjugens, Engelm.) with slender branchlets and 4 
ranked, closely appressed denticulate leaves and globose 1-2-seeded fruit, 
extends from the valley of the Colorado River, Texas, west and north. 

A tree 11 to 15 metres in height, with a trunk sometimes 0.30 metre 
in diameter, covering with extensive forests the limestone hills of western 
Texas ; its range- not yet satisfactorily determined. 

Wood light, hard, not strong, very close-grained, compact, very durable 
in contact with the soil ; bands of small summer cells thin, dark-colored, 
conspicuous ; medullary rays numerous, very obscure ; color brown often 
streaked with red, the thin sap-wood nearly white ; largely used for fencing, 
fuel, telegraph-poles, railway-ties, etc. 



339. Juniperus Virginiana, L. 

Hed Cedar. Savin, 

Southern New Brunswick, shores of Georgian Bay, northern Michigan, 
northern Wisconsin and Minnesota, south to Cape Malabar and Tampa 
Bay, Florida, and the valley of the Colorado River, Texas, west to eastern 
Nebraska, Kansas, and the Indian Territory to about the one hundredth 
parallel of west longitude ; in the Pacific region. Rocky Mountains of 
Colorado to Vancouver's Island, British Columbia; not extending to 
western Texas, California, or Oregon; in Utah, Nevada, and Arizona 
rare and local. 

The most widely distributed of North American Conifer ce, b, tree 24 
to 30 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 to 1.35 metres in diameter, or 
toward its northern and western limits much smaller, often reduced to a 
low shrub ; dry, gravelly ridges, and limestone hills, or in the Gulf States, 
especially, near the coast, in deep swamps; common and reaching its 
greatest development in the valley of the Red River, Texas. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, brittle, very close- and straight-grained, 
compact, easily worked, very durable in contact with the soil, odorous; 
bands of small summer cells rather broad, conspicuous ; medullary rays 
numerous, very obscure ; color dull red, the thin sap-wood nearly white ; 
largely used for posts, sills, railway-ties, interior finish, cabinet-making, 
and lead-pencils. 

A decoction of the leaves is occasionally used as a substitute for savine 
cerete, and an infusion of the berries as a diuretic. 
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340. Tazodium distichiiin, Rich. 

BcUd Cypress. Mack Cypress. Red Cypress. White Cypress. 
Deciduous Cypress. 

Southern Delaware, south near the coast to Mosquito Inlet and Cape 
Romano, Florida, west through the Gulf States to the valley of the Nueces 
River, Texas, and through Arkansas to western Tennessee, western and 
northern Kentucky, southeastern Missouri, and southern Illinois and 
Indiana. 

A large tree, 24 to 46 metres in height, with a trunk 1.80 to 4 metres 
in diameter ; deep, submerged swamps, river bottom-lands, and pine-barren 
ponds ; common and occupying extensive tracts in the South Atlantic and 
Gulf States in the neighborhood of the coast. 

Wood light, soft, close, straight-grained, not strong, compact, easily 
worked, very durable in contact with the soil ; bands of small summer 
cells broad, resinous, conspicuous ; medullary rays numerous, very obscure ; 
color light or dark brown, the sap-wood nearly white ; largely manufac- 
tured into lumber and used for construction, cooperage, railway-ties, posts, 
fencing, etc., often injured, especially west of the Mississippi River, by a 
species of Dadalia, rendering it unfit for lumber. 

Two varieties of cypress, black and white, are recognized by lumber- 
men, the wood of the former heavier than water when green, rather harder 
and considered more durable than the other ; the unseasoned wood of the 
latter lighter than water, and rather lighter colored than black cypress. 

841. Sequoia gigantea, Decsn. 
Big Tree. 

California, — western slopes of the Sierra Nevada from Placer County 
(Calaveras Grove) south to the southern borders of Tulare County. 

A tree 76 to 119 metres in height, with a trunk 6 to 11 metres in 
diameter ; valleys and moist swales or hollows between 4,000 and 6,000 
feet elevation, growing in small, isolated groves, except toward its south- 
ern limits, here mixed with the sugar pine and red and white firs, occu- 
pying areas often several hundred acres in extent. 

Wood very light, soft, weak, brittle, rather coarse-grained, compact, 
remarkably durable in contact with the soil ; bands of small summer cells 
thin, dark-colored, conspicuous ; medullary rays numerous, thin ; color 
bright clear red, turning much darker with exposure, the l^in sap-wood 
white ; formerly somewhat manufactured into lumber, and locally used for 
fencing, shingles, construction, etc. 

842. Sequoia sempervirens, Endl. 

Xedtcood* 

California, — from the northern boundary of the State, south in the 
Coast Unngos to the southern border of Monterey County. 
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A large tree, 61 to 92 metres in height, with a trunk 2.40 to 7 metres 
in diameter ; sides of canons and valleys in low, wet situations, borders of 
streams, etc. ; not appearing on dry hillsides ; generally confined to slopes 
facing the ocean, and nowhere extending far from the coast ; most gen- 
erally multiplied and reaching its greatest average density north of Cape 
Mendocino. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, very brittle, rather coarse-grained, com- 
pact, susceptible of a good polish, easily split and worked, very durable in 
contact with the soil ; bands of small summer cells thin, dark-colored, con- 
spicuous ; medullary rays numerous, very obscure ; color clear light red, 
the thin sap-wood nearly white ; largely sawed into lumber ; the prevail- 
ing and most valuable building material of the Pacific coast, and in Cali- 
fornia almost exclusively used for shingles, fence-posts, telegraph-poles, 
railway-ties, wine-butts, tanning- and water-tanks, coffins, etc. ; forms 
with curled or contorted grain are highly ornamental.' 

343. Taxus brevifolia, Nutt. 
Tew. 

Islands and Coast Ranges of British Columbia, through western and 
the mountain ranges of eastern Washington and Oregon to the western 
slopes of the Rocky Mountains of northern Montana ; through the Cali- 
fornia Coast Ranges to the Bay of Monterey and along the western 
slopes of the Sierra Nevadas. 

A tree 18 to 24 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 to 0.90 metre in 
diameter, or toward its 'eastern limits in Idaho and Montana much smaller, 
often reduced to a low shrub; rare; low, rich woods and borders of 
streams, reaching its greatest development in western Oregon, Washing- 
ton, and British Columbia. 

Wood heavy, hard, strong, brittle, very close-grained, compact, suscep- 
tible of a beautiful polish, very durable in contact with the soil ; bands of 
small summer cells thin, dark-colored, conspicuous ; medullary rays thin, 
numerous, very obscure ; cblor light bright red, the thin sap-wood light 
yellow ; used for fence-posts and by the Indians of the northwest coast 
for paddles, spear-handles, bows, fish-hooks, etc. 

344. Taxus Floridana, Nutt. 
Tew. 

Western Florida, — banks of the Apalachicola River from Bristol to 
Aspalaga. 

A small tree, 3 to 6 metres in height, with a trunk 0.15 to 0.25 metre 
in diameter ; rare and very local. 

Wood heavy, hard, very close-grained, compact ; bands of small sum- 
mer cells very thin, dark-colored, not conspicuous ; medullary rays nu- 
merous, obscure ; color dark brown tinged with red, the thin sap-wood 

nearly white. 

8 
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345. TorreysL taxifolia, Arn. 

Stinting Cedar, Scscin, 

Western Florida, — eastern bank of the Apaladikola Rirer from 
Chattahoochee to the neighborhood of BristoL 

A tree 12 to 18 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 to 0.90 metre in 
diameter ; borders of swamps on calcareous soil ; Teij laie and locaL 

Wood light, rather hard, strong, brittle, very dose-grained, compact 
susceptible of a beautiful polish, very durable in contact with the soil ; 
bands of small summer cells very thin, not conspicuous ; medullary rays 
numerous, obscure ; color clear bright yeUow, Uie thin sap-wood much 
lighter ; largely used locally for fence-posts, etc 

346. Torreyu Califomica, Torr. 

California Nutmeg. Stinking Cedar. 

California, — Mendocino County, and along the western slope of the 
Sierra Nevada to Tulare County, between 3,000 and 5,000 feet elevation. 

A tree 15 to 22 metres in height, with a trunk 0.30 to 0.90 metre in 
diameter ; borders of streams, in moist soil ; rare. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, very close-grained, compact, susceptible of 
a fine polish, very durable in contact with the soil ; bands of small sum- 
mer cells broad, not conspicuous ; medullary rays numerous, obscure ; 
color clear light yellow, the thin sap-wood nearly white. 

347. Pinus Strobiis, L. 

White Pine. Weymouth Pine, 

Newfoundland, northern shores of the Gulf of Saint Lawrence to Lake 
Nipigon and the valley of the Winnipeg River, south through the North- 
ern States to Pennsylvania, the southern shores of Lake Michigan ; 
" Starving rock," near La Salle, Illinois, near Davenport, Iowa (very 
rare and local) ; and along the Alleghany Mountains to northern Greorgia. 

A large tree, 24 to 52 metres in height, with a trunk 1.20 to 3.50 
metres in diameter; sandy loam, forming extensive forests, or in the 
region of the great lakes often in small bodies scattered through the hard- 
wood forests, here reaching its greatest development; north of latitude 
47° and south of Pennsylvania, central Michigan, and Itfinnesota much 
smaller, less common and valuable. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, very close, straight-grained, compact, 
easily worked, susceptible of a beautiful polish ; bands of small summer 
cells thin, not conspicuous ; resin passages small, not numerous nor con- 
spicuous ; medullary rays numerous, thin ; color light brown, often slightly 
tingc^l with red, the sap-wood nearly white ; more largely manufactured 
into lumber, shingles, laths, etc., than that of any other North American 
tre^ ; the common and most valuable building material of the Northern 
Stat/^ ; largely used in cabinet-making, for interior finish, and in the 
w-^nufacture of matches, wooden-ware, and for many domestic purposes. 
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348. Pinus monticola, Dougl. 

White Pine, 

Vancouver's Island, Coast and Gold Ranges of southern British Colum- 
bia, east along the mountains of northern Washington, through the Coeur 
d'Alene and Bitter Root Mountains of Idaho to the valley of the Flathead 
River, Montana ; south along the Cascade Mountains of Washington and 
Oregon and the California Sierras to Calaveras County. 

A large tree, 30 to 46 metres in height, with a trunk 0.90 to 1.50 
metres in diameter ; most common and reaching its greatest development 
in the Pend d'Oreille and Clark's Fork regions of Idaho, here a valuable 
and important timber tree ; in British Columbia generally below 3,000 feet, 
and in California between 7,000 and 10,000 feet elevation, not common. 

Wood very light, soft, not strong, close, straight-grained, compact; 
bands of small summer cells thin, resinous, not conspicuous ; resin passages 
numerous, not large, conspicuous ; medullary rays numerous, obscure ; 
color light brown or red, the sap-wood nearly white ; inferior in quality, 
although resembling that of the Eastern white pine {P. Strohus) ; in 
Idaho and Montana somewhat manufactured into lumber. 

349. Pinus Lambertiana, Dougl. 
Sugar Pine. 

Oregon, — Cascade and Coast Ranges, from the head of Mackenzie 
River and the valley of the Rogue River, south ; California, — western 
flank of the Sierra Nevada, through the Coast Ranges to the Santa Lucia 
Mountains, and in the San Bernardino and Cuyamaca Mountains. 

A large tree, 46 to 92 metres in height, with a trunk 3 to 7 metres in 
diameter ; most common and reaching its greatest development upon the 
Sierras of central and northern California between 4,000 and 8,000 feet 
elevation ; in the Oregon Coast Ranges descending to 1,000 feet above 
sea-level. 

Wood very light, soft, coarse, straight-grained, compact, satiny, easily 
worked ; bands of small summer cells thin, resinous, conspicuous ; resin 
passages numerous, very large and conspicuous ; medullary rays numer- 
ous, obscure ; color light brown, the sap-wood nearly w'hite ; now largely 
manufactured into lumber and used for interior finish, door-blinds, sashes, 
etc., and for cooperage and wooden-ware ; less valuable and less easily 
worked than that of the Eastern . white pine (Pinus Strohus) ; its quality 
injured by the larger and more numerous resin passages. 

A saccharine exudation from the stumps of cut or partially burned 
trees is sometimes used as a substitute for sugar. 

350. Pinus flexilis, James. 
White Pine, 

Eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains, Montana, and probably farther 
north, south to New Mexico, Guadalupe and Limpia Mountains, western 
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Texas, high mountain ranges of Utah, Nevada, and northern Arizona, 
Inyo Mountains and Mount Silliman, California. 

A tree 15 to 18 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 to 1.20 metres in 
diameter ; dry, gravelly slopes and ridges between 4,000 and 10,000 feet 
elevation ; common along the eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains of 
northern Montana, forming open, scattered forests, and the prevailing forest 
tree ; in central Nevada the most valuable timber tree of the region. 

Wood light, soft, close-grained, compact ; bands of small summer cells 
narrow, not conspicuous ; resin passages numerous, large ; medullary rays 
num(;rou9, conspicuous ; color light clear yellow, turning red with expo- 
iiurc;, the sap-wood nearly white ; in northern Montana, Nevada and 
Utah sometimes sawed into inferior lumber and used in construction 
and for various domestic purposes. 

861. Pinus albicaulis, Engelm. 

(yoast Ranges of British Columbia, south along the Cascade and Blue 
Mountains of Washington and Oregon; California, — Scott Mountains, 
Mount Shasta, and along the high peaks of the Sierra Nevada to Mount 
Kan H(Tnardino ; extending east along the high ranges of northern Wash- 
ington to the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains of northern Montana. 

A Rmall alpine tree, 6 to 12 metres in height, with a trunk rarely 0.60 
rncjtro in diameter, or at its highest elevation reduced to a low, prostrate 
nhrub ; dry, gravelly ridges at the extreme limit of tree growth, reaching 
in tlin San Bernardino Mountains an elevation of 10,500 feet. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, brittle, close-grained, compact; bands of 
Nrnttll HuninuT colls thin, not conspicuous; resin passages numerous, not 
lar^fi ; inrdullary rays numerous, obscure ; color light brown, the sap-wood 
nearly white. 

MHB. PinuB reflexo, Engelm. 

Whih nin^. 

\\\\l\\ mountains of southwestern New Mexico to the Santa Rita and 
Nfitifa ( jitnliuM Mountains, Arizona. 

A f r»'f^ 2 I to ;U) motroa in height, with a trunk sometimes exceeding 
00 ini'lro in iliiinn^tor ; rooky ridges and slopes of almost inaccessible 
iMinnnw lif>f\vcMM» r>,000 and 8,000 feet elevation. 

WiMiil Il^ltt, luinl, not strong, close-grained, compact; bands of small 
BiiMitni'f i'i'IIb thin, rf^ninoua, not conspicuous ; resin passages few, large; 
rni'i|iill»ii V \\\)% numort>U!«, oWure ; color light red, the sap-wood nearly 
wlilli*. 

MHM. V\\\\\n PrtrryrtUrt^ Kugolm. 

C'lillliiihlM, t.in-k{n*M St.ition, 20 miles southeast of Campo, San 
IMi»|j|0 C'imnly* rtuil in lower Ortlifornia. 
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A small tree, 6 to 9 metres in height, with a trunk 0.30 to 0.45 metre 
in diameter ; very rare within the limits of the United States ; south of 
the boundary forming in lower California extensive open forests upon 
high ridges and slopes. 

Wood light, soft, close-grained, compact ; bands of small summer cells 
thin, not conspicuous ; resin passages very numerous, large, conspicuous ; 
medullary rays numerous, obscurer color light brown or yellow, the 
sap-wood much lighter, nearly white. 

The large seeds edible. 

354. Finus cembroides, Zucc. 
Pinon, Nut Pine. 

Santa Catalina Mountains, Arizona ; in northern Mexico. 

A small tree, in Arizona 6 to 7 metres in height, with a trunk hardly 
exceeding 0.30 metre in diameter ; dry ridges and slopes at 3,500 feet 
elevation. 

Wood light, soft, very close-grained, compact ; bands of small summer 
cells thin, not conspicuous ; resin passages few, small ; medullary rays 
numerous, obscure ; color light dear yellow, the sap-wood nearly white. 

The seeds edible. 

355. PiiiTis edulis, Engelm. 
Pinon. Nut Pine. 

Eastern base of Pike's Peak, Colorado, south through New Mexico 
to the mountains of western Texas. 

A small tree, 6 to 9 metres in height, with a trunk 0.30 to 0.90 
metre in diameter ; dry slopes, generally on lime or sandstone, reaching 
in Colorado an elevation of 9,000 feet. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, brittle, close-grained, compact, durable in 
contact with the soil ; bands of small summer cells thin, not conspicuous ; 
resin passages few, small ; medullary rays numerous, obscure ; color light 
brown, the sap-wood nearly white ; largely used for fuel, charcoal, fen- 
cing, etc., and in western Texas occasionally manufactured into inferior 
lumber. 

The large seeds edible. 

356. Pinus monophylla, Torr. & Frem. 
Pinon, Nut Pine, 

Western base of the Wahsateh Mountains, Utah, to the eastern foot-hills 
of the California Sierras, south along the mountain ranges of the Great 
Basin to the San Francisco Mountains of eastern Arizona. 

A small, bushy tree, 4 to 6 metres in height, with a trunk sometimes 
I metre in diameter ; dry, gravelly slopes between 3,000 and 6,000 feet 
elevation. 
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Wood light, soft, weak, brittle, close-grained, compact ; bands of small 
sammer cells thin, not conspicuous ; resin passages few, not large ; medul- 
lary rays numerous, obscure ; color yellow or light brown, the sap-wood 
nearly wliite ; largely used for fuel and charcoal. 

The large edible seeds furnish the principal food of the Indians of the 
Great Basin. 

357. Pinus Balfouriana, Murr. 

Foxtail Pine, Hickory Pine, 

California, — Scott Mountains, Mount Whitney, and about the head- 
waters of King and Kern Rivers. A form (var. aristata, Engelm.), 
common on the mountains of southeastern California, through Nevada, 
northern Arizona, and southern Utah to Colorado, above 7,500 feet, and 
in Colorado reaching 12,000 feet elevation, is distinguished by its ovate 
cones, with thinner scales and shorter recurved awn-like prickles. 

A small tree, 15 to 19 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 to 0.90 
metre in diameter ; dry, gravelly slopes and ridges, forming upon Scott 
Mountains a broad belt of forest growth between 5,000 and 8,000 feet 
elevation. 

Wood light, soft, weak, brittle, very close-grained, compact, satiny, 
susceptible of a good polish ; bands of small summer cells very nar- 
row, dark-colored ; resin passages few, not conspicuous ; medullary rays 
numerous, obscure. 

358. Pinus resinosa. Ait. 

Hed Pine, Norway Pine. 

Newfoundland, northern shores of the Gulf of Saint Lawrence and 
Lake Nipigon to the valley of the Winnipeg River, south through the 
Northern States to eastern Massachusetts, the mountains of northern 
Pennsylvania, central Michigan and Minnesota. 

A large tree, 24 to 46 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 to 1.37 
metres in diameter ; light sandy loam or dry rocky ridges, forming scat- 
tered groves rarely exceeding a few hundred acres in extent ; common and 
reaching its greatest development through northern Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. 

Wood light, not strong, hard, rather coarse-grained, compact ; bands of 
small summer cells broad, dark-colored, very resinous ; resin passages few, 
small, not conspicuous ; medullary rays numerous, thin ; color light red, 
the sap-wood yellow or often almost white ; largely manufactured into 
lumber and used for all purposes of construction, flooring, piles, etc. 

359. Pinus Torreyana, Parry. 

California, — mouth of the Soledad River, San Diego County. 

A low, short-lived, gnarled, crooked tree, 6 to 8 metres in height, with 
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a trunk 0.23 to 0.33 metre in diameter ; crests of sandy bluffs immediately 
upon the sea-coast ; very local and fast disappearing. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, brittle, rather close-grained, compact; 
bands of small summer cells broad, resinous, conspicuous ; resin passages 
small, few ; medullary rays numerous, obscure ; color light red, the sap- 
wood yellow or nearly white ; locally used for fuel. 

360. Pinus Arizonioa, Engelm. 

TeUow Pine. 

Santa Rita Mountains, Santa Catalina Mountains, and probably upon 
other ranges of southern Arizona. 

A tree 24 to 30 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 to 0.90 metre in 
diameter ; high rocky ridges between 6,000 and 8,000 feet elevation, and 
forming extensive forests near the summits of the Santa Catalina 
Mountains. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, rather brittle, close-grained, compact; 
bands of small summer cells broad, very resinous, conspicuous ; resin pas- 
sages numerous, large ; medullary rays thin, obscure ; color light red or 
often yellow, the sap-wood lighter yellow or white ; sometimes sawed into 
inferior lumber. 

861. Pinus ponderosa, Dougl. 

Yellow Pine. Bull Pine. 

Interior of British Columbia, south of latitude 51^, south and east 
along the mountain ranges of the Pacific Region to Mexico, the Black 
Hills of Dakota, Colorado, and western Texas ; not detected in central or 
southern Nevada. 

A large tree, 61 to 91 metres in height, with a trunk 3.60 to 4.57 
metres in diameter, or throughout the Rocky Mountain region much 
smaller, rarely exceeding 30 metres in height (var. scopulorum) ; dry, 
rocky ridges and prairies, or in northern California rarely in cold, wet 
swamps, reaching its greatest development along the western slope of the 
Sierras of northern and central California ; in western Washington and 
Oregon, rare and local ; next to Pseudotsuga Douglasii the most generally 
distributed and valuable timber tree of the Pacific forests, furnishing the 
principal lumber of eastern Washington and Oregon, western Montana, 
Idaho, the Black Hills of Dakota, western Texas, New Mexico, and 
Arizona. 

Wood varying greatly in quality and value, heavy, hard, strong, brittle, 
not coarse-grained nor durable, compact ; bands of small summer cells broad 
or narrow, very resinous, conspicuous ; resin passages few, small ; medul- 
lary rays numerous, obscure; color light red, the very thick sap-wood 
almost white; largely manufactured into lumber, and used for railway- 
ties, fuel, etc. 
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862. Pinus JeflQreyi, Murr. 
BuU Pine. Mack Pine. 

California, — Scott Mountains, south along the Sierra Nevada to the 
San Bernardino and San Jacinto Mountains. 

A large tree, 30 to 31 metres in height, with a trunk 1.20 to 4 metres 
in diameter ; dry, gravelly slopes between 6,000 and 8,000 feet elevation ; 
most common and reaching its greatest development on the eastern slope 
of tlie Sierra Nevada. 

Wood light, strong, hard, rather coarse-grained, compact; bands of 
small summer cells not broad, very resinous, conspicuous ; resin passages 
few, not large ; medullary rays numerous, obscure ; color light red, the 
sap-wood pale yellow or nearly white ; largely manufactured into coarse 
lumber. 

Abietine, a volatile carbo-hydrogen possessing powerful anaesthetic 
properties, is obtained by distilling the resinous exudation of this species. 

363. Pinus Chihuahuana, Engelm. 

Santa Rita Mountains, Arizona, San Francisco Mountains, southwest- 
ern New Mexico and Arizona ; in Chihuahua. 

A small tree, 18 to 24 metres in height, with a trunk 0.45 to 0.60 
metre in diameter ; dry, rocky ridges and slopes between 5,000 and 7,000 
feet elevation ; not common. 

Wood light, soft, strong, brittle, close-grained, compact ; bands of small 
summer cells not broad, resinous, conspicuous ; resin passages few, rather 
large, conspicuous; medullary rays numerous, thin; color clear light 
orange, the thick sap-wood lighter. 

364. Pinus contorta, Dougl. 

Scrub Pine. 

Alaska, south along the coast to Mendocino County, California, ex- 
tending inland to the western slopes of the Coast Ranges. 

A small, stunted tree, 6 to 9 metres in height, with a trunk 0.30 to 
0.50 metre in diameter ; sandy dunes and exposed rocky points. 

Wood light, hard, strong, brittle, coarse-grained ; bands of small summer 
cells very broad, resinous, conspicuous ; resin passages numerous, not large ; 
medullary rays numerous, obscure ; color light brown tinged with red, the 
thick sap-wood nearly white. 

366. Pinus Murrayana, Balfour. 

Tamarack. Black Pine. Lodge-pole Pine. Spruce Pine. 

Valley of the Yukon River, Alaska, south through the interior of 

British Columbia, along the mountain ranges of Washington and Oregon 

and the Sierra Nevada of California to Mount San Jacinto ; on the high 

plateau east of the Rocky Mountains in about latitude 56^, and south 
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through the mountains of Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, and 
Utah to New Mexico and northern Arizona. 

A tre^ 18 to 24 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 to 1.20 metres in 
diameter ; reaching its greatest development in the California Sierras ; in 
the interior regions in dry, gravelly soil, here the prevailing tree, cover- 
ing inmiense areas, and generally replacing other species destroyed by 
fire ; western Washington and southward only along the borders of moist 
alpine meadows between 6,000 and 9,000 feet elevation. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, close, straight-grained, easily worked, com- 
pact, not durable ; bands of small summer cells narrow, not conspicuous ; 
resin passages few, not large ; medullary rays numerous, obscure ; color 
light yellow or nearly white, the thin sap-wood lighter; occasionally 
manufactured into lumber, and used for fuel, railway-ties, etc 

366. Pinus Sabiniana, Dougl. 
Digger Pine, Bull Pine, 

California, — Shasta County, south along the foot-hills of the Coast 
Ranges and the western slope of the Sierra Nevada below 4,000 feet 
elevation. 

A large tree, 24 to 30 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 to 1.20 
metres in diameter ; very common through all the foot-hills region. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, brittle, very coarse-grained, compact, not 
durable ; bands of small summer cells broad, very resinous, conspicuous ; 
resin passages few, large, prominent ; medullary rays numerous, obscure ; 
color light brown or red, the thick sap-wood yellow or nearly white; 
largely used for fuel. 

The large seeds edible. 

367. Pinus Coulteri, D. Don. 

California, — Monte Diablo, south through the Coast Ranges to the 
Cuyamaca Mountaixis. 

A tree 24 to 46 metres in height, with a trunk 0.90 to 1.80 metres in 
diameter ; dry ridges and slopes between 3,000 and 6,000 feet elevation ; 
most common and reaching its greatest development in the San Jacinto 
Mountains. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, brittle, coarse-grained ; bands of small 
summer cells broad, very resinous, conspicuous ; resin passages few, large ; 
medullary rays numerous, prominent ; color light red, the thick sap-wood 
nearly white. 

368. Pinus insignis, Dougl. 

Monterey Pine, 

California, — Pescadero to Monterey and San Simeon Bay. 
A tree 24 to 30 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 to 0.90 metre in di- 
ameter ; sandy soil, in immediate proximity to the sea-coast ; rare and local. 
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Wood light, soft, not strong, brittle, close-grained, compact ; bands of 
small summer cells not broad, resinous, conspicuous ; color light brown, 
the very thick sap-wood nearly white ; locally somewhat used for f ueL 

369. Pinus tuberculata, Gord. 
Knoh-come Pine. 

Valley of the Mackenzie River, Oregon, south along the western slope 
of the Cascade and Sierra Nevada Mountains, and in the California Coast 
Ranges from the Santa Cruz to the San Jacinto Mountains. 

A tree 18 to 22 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 to 0.90 metre in 
diameter, or, rarely, reduced to a low shrub ; dry, gravelly ridges and 
slopes from 2,500 (San Bernardino Mountains) to 5,500 (Mount Shasta) 
feet elevation ; not common. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, brittle, coarse-grained, compact ; bands of 
small summer cells very broad, not conspicuous ; resin passages numerous, 
large, prominent ; medullary rays numerous, thin ; color light brown, the 
thick sap-wood nearly white or slightly tinged with red. 

370. Pinus Taeda, L. 

LoUoUy Pine, Oldrfield Pine, Rosemary Pine. 

Southern Delaware, south to Cape Malabar and Tampa Bay, Florida, 
generally near the coast, through the Gulf States to the valley of the 
Colorado River, Texas, and extending north to the valley of the Arkansas 
River. 

A tree 24 to 46 metres in height, with a trunk 0.90 to 1.50 metres in 
diameter ; low, wet clay or dry, sandy soil ; springing up on all aban- 
doned lands from Virginia southward, and now often replacing in the 
Southern pine-belt the original forests of Pinus palustris ; in eastern 
North Carolina rarely on low, rich swamp ridges, here known as rose- 
mary pine and attaining its greatest development and value. 

Wood light, not strong, brittle, very coarse-grained, not durable ; bands 
of small summer cells broad, very resinous, conspicuous; resin passages 
few, not prominent ; medullary rays numerous, obscure ; color light brown, 
the very thick sap-wood orange, or often nearly white ; largely used for 
fuel and manufactured into lumber of inferior quality. 

371. Pinus rigida, Mill. 

Pitch Pine, 

New Brunswick to the northern shores of Lake Ontario, south through 
the Atlantic States to northern Georgia, extending to the western slope of 
the Alleghany Mountains in West Virginia and Kentucky. 

A tree 12 to 24 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 to 0.90 metre in 
diameter ; dry, sandy, barren soil, or less commonly in deep, cold swamps ; 
very common. 
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Wood light, softy not strong, brittle, coarse-grained, compact ; bands of 
small sunmier cells broad, very resinous, conspicuous ; resin passages nu- 
merous, not large ; medullary rays numerous, obscure ; color light brown 
or red, the thick sap-wood yellow or often nearly white ; largely used for 
fuel, charcoal, and occasionally manufactured into coarse lumber. 

372. Pinus serotina, Michx. 

Pond Pine. 

North Carolina, south near the coast to the head of the Saint John's 
River, Florida. 

A tree 12 to 24 metres in height, with a trunk O.GO to 0.90 metre in 
diameter ; inundated borders of streams and ponds in low, peaty soil ; not 
common. 

Wood heavy, soft, not strong, brittle, coarse-grained, compact ; bands 
of small summer cells broad, very resinous, dark-colored, conspicuous ; resin 
passages few, large ; medullary rays numerous, obscure ; color dark 
orange, the thick sap-wood pale yellow. 

373. Pinus inops, Ait. 
Jersey Pine. Scrub Pine. 

Long Island and Staten Island, New York, south, generally near the 
coast, to the valley of the Savannah River, South Carolina, and through 
eastern and middle Kentucky to southeastern Indiana. 

A tree 24 to 36 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 to 0.90 metre in 
diameter, or in the Atlantic States generally much smaller ; sandy, gen- 
erally barren soil, reaching its greatest development west of the Alleghany 
Mountains. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, brittle, very close-grained, compact, dur- 
able ; bands of small summer cells broad, very resinous, conspicuous ; resin 
passages few, not prominent ; medullary rays numerous, thin ; color light 
orange, the thick sap-wood nearly white ; largely used for fuel, and in 
Kentucky and Indiana preferred for and largely manufactured into water- 
pipes and pump-logs. 

374. Pinus clausa, Vasey. 

Sand Pine. Scrub Pine. Spruce Pine. 

Florida, — shores of Pensacola Bay, south, generally within 30 miles 
of the coast, to Pease Creek, and occupying a narrow ridge along the east 
coast south of Saint Augustine. 

A tree 21 to 24 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 to 0.75 metre in 
diameter, or on the west coast rarely 6 to 9 metres in height ; barren, 
sandy dunes and ridges ; most common and reaching its greatest develop- 
ment about the head of Halifax Bay. 
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Wood light, soft, not stroDg, brittle ; bands of small summer cells broad, 
very resinous, conspicuous ; resin passages numerous, prominent ; medullary 
rays numerous, thin ; color light orange or yellow, the thick sap-wood 
nearly white. 

376. Pinus pungens, Michx. f. 

TaUe-mountain Pine, Hickory Pine. 

Alleghany Mountains, Pennsylvania to Tennessee. 

A tree 9 to 18 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 to 1.05 metres in 
diameter ; most common and reaching its greatest development upon the 
high mountains of East Tennessee, here often forming extensive forests. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, brittle, coarse-grained, compact ; bands of 
small summer cells broad, resinous, conspicuous ; resin passages numerous, 
large ; medullary rays numerous, prominent ; color light brown, the thick 
sap-wood nearly white ; in Pennsylvania largely manufactured into 
charcoal. 

376. Pinus xnuricata, D. Don. 
Obispo Pine, Bishop* s Pine, 

California, — Mendocino County south through the Coast Ranges to 
San Luis Obispo County. 

A tree 24 to 36 metres in height, with a trunk 0.30 to 0.90 metre in 
diameter, or more often not exceeding 15 metres in height ; cold peat-bogs 
or barren, sandy gravel ; always in situations exposed to the winds and 
fogs of the ocean, and not found above 2,000 feet elevation, reaching its 
greatest development in Mendocino County ; rare and local. 

Wood light, very strong and hard, rather coarse-grained, compact; 
bands of small summer cells broad, resinous ; resin passages few, not promi- 
nent ; medullary rays numerous, thin ; color light brown, the thick sap- 
wood nearly white. 

377. PintLS mitis, Michx. 

Yellow Pine, Short-leaved Pine, Spruce Pine, BuU Pine, 

Staten Island, New York, south to western Florida, through the Gulf 
States to Tennessee and eastern Texas, and through Arkansas to the 
Indian Territory, southeastern Kansas, southern Missouri and southern 
Illinois. 

A tree 24 to 30 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 to 1.35 metres in 
diameter ; light, sandy soil or, less commonly, along the low borders of 
swamps ; forming, west of the Mississippi River, mixed with oaks and 
other deciduous trees, extensive forests ; the only species of northern 
Arkansas, Kansas, and Missouri, and reaching its greatest development 
in western Louisiana, southern Arkansas and eastern Texas. 
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Wood varying greatly in quality and amount of sap, heavy, hard, 
strong, generally coarse-grained, compact; bands of small summer cells 
broad, very resinous ; resin passages numerous, large ; medullary rays 
numerous, conspicuous ; color orange, the sap-wood nearly white ; largely 
manufactured into lumber, especially in the States west of the Mississippi 
River. 

378. Pinus glabra, Walt. 

Cedar Pine. Spruce Pine. White Pine. 

South Carolina, south to middle Florida, generally near the coast, and 
through the Gulf States south of latitude 32^ 30' to the valley of the Pearl 
River, Louisiana. 

A tree 24 to 30 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 to 1.20 metres in 
diameter ; rich bottom-lands and hummocks in dense forests of hard-wood 
trees, reaching its greatest development in Alabama and Mississippi ; not 
common and very local. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, brittle, very coarse-grained, not durable ; 
bands of small summer cells broad, not resinous ; resin passages few, not 
large ; medullary rays numerous, obscure ; color light brown, the sap-wood 
nearly white. 

379. Pinus Banksiana, Lamb. 

Gray Pine. Scrub Pine. Princess Pine. 

Bay of Chaleur to the southern shores of Hudson Bay, northwest to 
the Great Bear Lake, the valley of the Mackenzie River, and the eastern 
slope of the Rocky Mountains ; south to northern Maine, northern Ver- 
mont, the southern shores of Lake Michigan and central Minnesota. 

A small tree, 9 to 22 metres in height, with a trunk rarely exceeding 
0.75 metre in diameter; barren, sandy soil or, less commonly, in rich 
loam;- most common north of the boundary of the United States, and 
reaching its greatest development in the region north of Lake Superior, 
here often forming considerable forests ; toward its extreme western limits 
associated and often confounded with the closely allied P. contorta and 
P, Murrayana of the Pacific region. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, rather close-grained, compact; bands of 
small summer cells not broad, very resinous, conspicuous ; resin passages 
few, not large ; medullary rays numerous, obscure ; color clear light brown 
or, rarely, orange, the tWck sap-wood almost white ; largely used for fuel, 
railway-ties, etc. 

380. Pinus palustris. Mill. 

Long-leaved Pine. Southern Pine, Georgia Pine. Yellow Pine. 

Hard Pine. 

* 

Southeastern Virginia, south to Cape Canaveral and Tampa Bay, 
Florida; and through the Gulf States to the valley of the Red River, 
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Louisiana, and the Trinity River, Texas, rarely extending beyond 150 
miles from the coast. 

A tree 18 to 29 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 to 1.20 metres in 
diameter; dry, sandy loam of the maritime plain; forming extensive 
forests almost to the exclusion of other species, or toward its extreme 
interior range, especially in the Gulf States, occupying rolling hills, here 
mixed with oaks and various deciduous trees ; rarely along the borders of 
swamps in low, wot soil. 

Wood heavy, exceedingly hard, very strong, tough, coarse-grained, 
compact, durable ; bands of small summer cells broad, very resinous, dark- 
colored ; resin passages few, not conspicuous ; medullary rays numerous, 
conspicuous ; color light red or orange, the thin sap-wood nearly white ; 
largely manufactured into lumber and used in construction of all sorts, for 
ship-building, fencing, railway-ties, etc. 

The turpentine, tar, pitch, rosin, and spirits of turpentine manufac- 
tured in the United States are almost exclusively produced by this 
species. 

381. Pinus Cubensis, Griseb. 

Slash Pine, Swamp Pine, Bastard Pine, Meadow Pine, 

South Carolina, south near the coast to the southern keys of Florida, 
west along the Gulf coast to the valley of the Pearl River, Louisiana, not 
extending beyond 50 or GO miles inland ; in the West Indies. 

A tree 24 to 30 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 to 0.90 metre in 
diameter ; light, sandy soil along the dunes and marshes of the coast, or 
wet, clay borders of ponds, abandoned fields, etc., and now rapidly taking 
possession of ground from which the forests of P, palustris have been 
removed ; the only species of Florida south of Cape Canaveral and Bay 
Biscayne. 

Wood heavy, exceedingly hard, very strong, tough, coarse-grained, 
compact, durable ; bands of small summer cells very broad and resinous, 
conspicuous ; resin passages few, not large ; medullary rays numerous, 
rather prominent; color rich dark orange, the sap-wood lighter, often 
nearly white ; hardly inferior in value to that of P, palustris, although 
rarely manufactured into lumber. 

Turpentine is occasionally manufactured in southern Florida from 
this species. 

382. Picea nigra, Link. 
Black Spruce, 

Newfoundland, northern Labrador to Ungava Bay, Nastapokee Sound 
and Cape Churchill, Hudson Bay, and northwest to the mouth of the 
Mackenzie River and the eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains ; south 
through the Northern States to Pennsylvania, central Michigan, central 
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Wisconsin and Minnesota, and along the Alleghany Mountains to the 
high peaks of North Carolina. 

A tree 15 to 21 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 to 0.90 metre in 
diameter ; light, dry, rocky soil, forming, especially north of latitude 50°, 
extensive forests on the water-sheds of the principal streams or in cold, 
wet swamps; then small, stunted, and of little value (P. rubra). 

Wood light, soft, not strong, close, straight-grained, compact, satiny ; 
bands of small summer c^lls thin, resinous ; resin passages few, minute ; 
medullary rays few, conspicuous ; color light red or often nearly white, 
the sap-wood lighter; largely manufactured into lumber, and used in 
construction, for ship-building, piles, posts, railway-ties, etc. 

383. Picea alba, Link. 
Jfhtte Spruce. 

Newfoundland, northern shore of Labrador to Ungava Bay, Cape 
Churchill, and northwestward to the mouth of the Mackenzie River and 
the valley of the Yukon River, Alaska ; south to northern Maine, north- 
eastern Vermont, northern Michigan and Minnesota, the Black Hills of 
Dakota, the Rocky Mountains of northern Montana, Sitka, and British 
Columbia. / 

A tree 15 to 50 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 to 0.90 metre in 
diameter ; low, rather wet soil, borders of ponds and swamps ; most com- 
mon north of the boundary of the United States, and reaching its greatest 
development along the streams and lakes of the Flathead region of north- 
ern Montana at an elevation of 2,500 to 3,500 feet; the most important 
timber tree of the American subarctic forests north of latitude 60° ; its dis- 
tribution southward in British Columbia not yet satisfactorily determined. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, close, straight-grained, compact, satiny ; 
bands of small summer cells thin, not conspicuous ; resin passages few, 
minute ; medullary rays numerous, prominent ; color light yellow, the 
sap-wood hardly distinguishable; largely manufactured into lumber, 
although not distinguished in commerce from that of the black spruce 
(P, nigra), 

384. Picea Engelmanni, Engelm. 

White Spruce. 

Peace River Plateau, in latitude 55^ 46', through the interior of 
British Columbia and along the Cascade Mountains of Washington and 
Oregon to the valley of the Mackenzie River ; on the principal ranges of 
the Rocky and Wahsatch Mountains to the San Francisco Mountains, 
Sierra Blanco, and Mount Graham, Arizona. 

A large tree, 24 to 46 metres in height, with a trunk 0.90 to 1.20 
metres in diameter, or at its extreme elevation reduced to a low, prostrate 
shrub; dry, gravelly slopes and ridges between 5,000 and 11,500 feet 
elevation ; the most valuable timber tree of the central Rocky Mountain 
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region, here forming extensive forests, generally above 8,500 feet eleva- 
tion ; rare and of small size in the mountains of Washington, Oregon, 
and Montana. 

Wood very light, soft, not strong, very close, straight-grained, compact, 
satiny ; bands of small summer cells narrow, not conspicuous ; resin pas- 
sages few, minute; medullary rays numerous, conspicuous; color pale 
yellow tinged with red, the sap-wood hardly distinguishable ; in Colorado 
manufactured into lumber and largely used for fuel, charcoal, etc. 

The bark, rich in tannin, is sometimes used in Utah in tanning 
leather. 

385. Picea pungens, Engelm. 
White Spruce. Blue Spruce. 

Valley of the Wind River, south in the mountain ranges of Wyoming, 
Colorado, and Utah. 

A tree 30 to 46 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 to 0.90 metre in 
diameter; borders of streams, in damp or wet soil, generally between 
6,000 and 9,000 feet elevation, never forming forests ; rare and local. 

Wood very light, soft, weak, close-grained, compact, satiny ; bands of 
small summer cells narrow, not coijspicuous ; resin passages few, small ; 
medullary rays numerous, prominent ; color very light brown or often 
nearly white, the sap-wood hardly distinguishable. 

386. Picea Sitchensis, Carr. 
Tide-land Spruce, 

Alaska, south to Mendocino County, California, not extending more 
than 50 miles inland from the coast. 

A large tree of great economic value, 46 to 61 metres in height, with 
a trunk 2.40 to 5.19 metres in diameter; gravelly ridges and swamps, 
reaching its greatest development in Washington and Oregon near the 
mouth of the Columbia River, here forming a belt of nearly continuous 
forest growth, from 10 to 50 miles in width. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, close, straight-grained, compact, satiny ; 
bands of small summer cells narrow, not conspicuous ; resin passages few, 
obscure ; medullary rays numerous, rather prominent ; color light brown 
tinged with red, the sap-wood nearly white ; largely manufactured into 
lumber and used for construction, interior finish, fencing, boat-building, 
the dunnage of vessels, cooperage, wooden-ware, etc 

386 a, Picea species. 

Alpine slopes of the Siskiyou Mountains, Oregon (Thomas Howell, 
June, 1884) ; probably very rare and local. 

A tree sometimes exceeding 30 metres in height, with a trunk often 1 
metre in diameter ; the botanical characters not yet published ; easily dis- 
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tinguished by its long pendulous branchlets, flat or slightly rounded leaves, 
and large cones with broad, spreading, very thin, entire scales. 
Wood not collected. 

887. Tstiga Canadensis, Carr. 

ffemlock. 

Nova Scotia, southern New Brunswick, valley of the Saint Lawrence 
River to the shores of Lake Temiscaming, and southwest to the western 
borders of northern Wisconsin ; south through the Northern States to 
northern Delaware, southeastern Michigan, central Wisconsin, and along 
the Alleghany Mountains to northern Alabama. 

A tree 21 to 33 metres in height, with a trunk 0.90 to 1.15 metres in 
diameter ; dry, rocky ridges, generally facing the north and often forming 
extensive forests almost to tie exclusion of other species, or, less com- 
monly, borders of swamps in deep, rich soil ; most common at the North, 
and reaching its greatest individual development in the high mountains of 
North Carolina and Tennessee. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, brittle, coarse, crooked-grained, difficult 
to work, liable to wind-shake and splinter, not durable ; bands of small 
summer cells rather broad, conspicuous ; medullary rays numerous, thin -; 
color light brown tinged with red or often nearly white, the sap-wood 
somewhat darker ; largely manufactured into coarse lumber and used in 
construction for outside finish, railway-ties, etc. ; two varieties, red and 
white, produced apparently under precisely similar conditions of growth, 
are recognized by lumbermen. 

The bark, rich in tannin, is the principal material used in the North- 
em States in tanning leather, and yields a fluid extract sometimes used 
medicinally as a powerful astringent. 

388. TsTiga Caroliniana, Engelm. 
JBendock. 

Southern Alleghany region. North and South Carolina. 

A small tree, 12 to 15 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 to 0.75 
metre in diameter ; dry, rocky ridges between 4,000 and 5,000 feet eleva- 
tion ; rare and local. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, brittle, coarse-grained; bands of small 
summer cells narrow, not conspicuous ; medullary rays numerous, tliin ; 
color light brown tinged with red, the sap-wood nearly white. 

389. Tsuga Mertensiana, Carr. 

JBiBmlock. 

Alaska, south along the islands and coast of British Columbia, and 
through the Selkirk, Gold, and other interior ranges to thie Bitter Root 
Mountains of Idaho, and the western slopes of the Rocky Mountains of 

9 
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Montana, extending south along the Cascade Mountams to sonthem Ore- 
gon and in the Coast Ranges between 1,000 and 4,000 feet elevation, to 
northern California. 

A large tree, 30 to 61 metres in height, with a trunk 1.20 to 3 metres 
in diameter ; low, moist bottoms or rocky ridges ; very common and 
reaching its greatest development in western Oregon and Washington, 
often forming extensive forests, especially along the western base of the 
Cascade Mountains. 

Wood light, hard, not strong, rather close-grained; bands of smaH 
summer cells thin, not conspicuous ; medullary rays numerous, promi- 
nent ; color light brown tinged with yellow, the sap-wood nearly white ; 
occasionally manufactured into coarse lumber. 

The bark, rich in tannin, is the principal material used on the north- 
west coast in tanning leather. 

390. Tsuga Pattoniana, Engelm. 

British Columbia, south along the Cascade Mountains and the Califor- 
nia Sierras to the headwaters of the San Joaquin River, extending east 
along the high mountains of northern Washington to the western slopes 
and summits of the Coeur d'Al^ne and Bitter Boot Mountains of Idaho, 
and to northern Montana. 

An alpine tree, rarely 30 metres in height, with a trunk 1.50 to 2.10 
metres in diameter ; dry slopes and ridges near the limits of tree growth, 
ranging from an elevation of 2,700 feet in British Columbia to 10,000 
feet on the Sierras of central California. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, close-grained, satiny, susceptible of a 
good polish ; bands of small summer cells thin, not conspicuous ; medul- 
lary rays numerous, obscure; color light brown or red, the sap-wood 
nearly white. 

391. PseudotSTiga Douglasii, Carr. 

Red Fir. Yellow Fir, Oregon Pine. Douglas Fir, 

Coast Ranges and interior plateau of British Columbia south of lati- 
tude 55° N., east to the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains in lati- 
tude 51° N. ; south along the mountain ranges of Washington, Oregon, 
the California Coast Ranges, and the western slope of the Sierra Nevada, 
on the mountain ranges east to Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, and the 
Guadalupe Mountains of Texas; in the Wahsatch and Uintah Moun- 
tains, the ranges of northern and eastern Arizona ; in northern Mexico ; 
not detected in the interior region between the Sierra Nevada and the 
Wahsatch Mountains, south of the Blue Mountains of Oregon, and north 
of Arizona. 

A large tree, 61 to 92 metres in height, with a trunk 0.83 to 3.66 
metres in diameter, or in the Rocky Mountains much smaller, here rarely 
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30 metres in height ; the most generally distributed and valuable timber 
tree of the Pacific region, growing from the sea-level to an elevation in 
Colorado of nearly 10,000 feet; often forming extensive forests, almost 
to the exclusion of other species, and reaching in western Oregon and 
Washington Territory its greatest development and value. A form with 
larger cones and narrower acutish leaves (var. macrocarpa^ Engelm.) occurs 
in the San Bernardino and Cuyamaca Mountains of southern California, 
— a small tree with darker-colored, lighter, and less valuable wood. 

Wood hard, strong, varying greatly with age and conditions of growth 
in density, quality, and amount of sap ; difficult to work, durable ; bands of 
small summer cells broad, occupying fully one half the width of the annual 
growth, dark-colored, conspicuous, soon becoming flinty and difficult to 
cut ; medullary rays numerous, obscure ; color varying from light red to 
yellow, the sap-wood nearly white ; largely manufactured into lumber and 
used for all kinds of construction, railway-ties, piles, fuel, etc. Two va- 
rieties, red and yellow fir, distinguished by lumbermen, are dependent 
probably upon the age of the tree; the former coarse-grained, darker- 
colored, and considered less valuable than yellow fir. 

The bark has proved valuable in tanning leather. 

392. Abies Fraseri, Lindl. 
Balsam, She Balsam. 

High Mountains of North Carolina and Tennessee. 

A tree 18 to 24 metres in height, with a trunk sometimes 0.60 metre 
in diameter ; moist slopes between 5,000 and 6,500 feet elevation, often 
forming considerable forests ; very local. 

Wood very light, soft, not strong, coarse-grained, compact; bands of 
small summer cells rather broad, light-colored, not conspicuous ; medul- 
lary rays numerous, thin ; color light brown, the sap-wood lighter, nearly 
white. 

393. Abies balsamea, Mill. 
Balsam Fir, Balmrof- Gilead Fir, 

Northern Newfoundland and Labrador to the southern shores of Hud- 
son Bay ; northwest to the Great Bear Lake and the eastern base of the 
Rocky Mountains ; south through the Northern States to Pennsylvania, 
central Michigan and Minnesota, and along the Alleghany mountains to 
the high peaks of Virginia. 

A tree 21 to 27 metres in height, with a trunk rarely exceeding 0.60 
metre in diameter, or at high elevations reduced to a low, prostrate shrub 
{A, Hudsonica, Hort.) ; damp woods and mountain swamps. 

Wood very light, soft, not strong, coarse-grained, compact, not durable ; 
bands of small summer cells not broad, resinous, conspicuous ; medullary 
rays numerous, obscure ; color light brown, often streaked with yellow, 
the sap-wood lighter. 
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Canadian balsam or balm of fir, an aromatic liquid oleo-resin obtained 
from this and other species of Abies by puncturing the vesicles formed 
under the bark of the stem and branches, is used medicinally, chiefly in 
the treatment of chronic catarrhal affections, and in the arts. 

394. Abies subalpina, Engelm. 

Balsam. 

Alaska, south through British Columbia and along the Cascade Moun- 
tains to northern Oregon ; Blue Mountains of Oregon and on the ranges 
of Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Utah, and Colorado. 

A tree 24 to 40 metres in height, with a trunk rarely exceeding 0.60 
metre in diameter ; mountain slopes and canons between 4,000 (British 
Columbia) and 12,000 (Colorado) feet elevation; generally scattered and 
rarely forming the prevailing forest growth. 

Wood very light, soft, not strong, rather close-grained, compact ; bands 
of small summer cells very narrow, not conspicuous ; medullary rays 
numerous, obscure ; color light brown or nearly white, the sap-wood 
lighter. 

395. Abies grandis, Lindl. 
White Fir. 

Vancouver's Island, south to northern California, near the coast ; in- 
terior valleys of western Washington and Oregon south to the Umpqua 
River; Cascade Mountains below 4,000 feet elevation. Blue Mountains 
of Oregon to the eastern slope of the CcBur d'Alene and Bitter Root 
Mountains, Idaho, and the western slopes of the Rocky Mountains of 
northern Montana. 

A large tree, 61 to 92 metres in height, with a trunk 0.90 to 1.50 
metres in diameter ; most common and reaching its greatest development 
on the bottom-lands of western Washington and Oregon in rich, moist 
soil or on moist mountain slopes ; then much smaller, rarely exceeding 
30 metres in heiijht. 

Wood very light, soft, not strong, coarse-grained, compact; bands of 
small summer cells broader than in other American species, dark-colored, 
resinous, conspicuous ; medullary rays numerous, obscure ; color light 
brown, the sap-wood rather lighter ; in western Oregon manufactured into 
lumber and used for interior finish, packing-cases, cooperage, etc. 

396. Abies concolor, Lindl. & Gord. 

WTiite Fir. Balsam Fir. 

Northern slopes of the Siskiyou Mountains, Oregon, south along the 
western slope of the Sierra Nevada to the San Bernardino and San Ja- 
cinto Mountains, California ; high mountains of northern Arizona to the 
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Mogollon Range, New Mexico, northward to the Pike's Peak region of 
Colorado, and in the Wahsatch Mountains of Utah. 

A large tree, 30 to 40 metres in height, with a trunk 1.20 to 1.50 
metres in diameter ; moist slopes and canons between 3,000 and 9,000 feet 
elevation, reaching its greatest development in the California Sierras, 
varying greatly in the color and length of leaves, habit, etc., and perhaps 
only a southern form of the too nearly allied A, grandis, from which it 
cannot be always readily distinguished. 

Wood very light, soft, not strong, coarse-grained, compact ; bands of 
small summer cells narrow, resinous, not conspicuous ; medullary rays 
numerous, obscure ; color very light brown or nearly white, the sap-wood 
somewhat darker; occasionally manufactured into lumber and used for 
packing-cases, butter-tubs, and other domestic purposes. 

397. Abies bracteata, Nutt. 

California, — Santa Lucia Mountains. 

A tree 46 to 61 metres in height, with a trunk 0.90 to 1.20 metres in 
diameter ; moist, cold soil, occupying 4 or 5 cafions between 3,000 and 
6,000 feet elevation, west of the summit of the range. 

Wood heavy, not hard, coarse-grained, compact ; bands of small summer 
cells broad, resinous, conspicuous ; medullary rays numerous, obscure ; 
color light brown tinged with yellow, the sap-wood not seen. 

398. Abies amabilis, Forbes. 

Valley of the Fraser River, British Columbia, south along the Cascade 
Mountains of Washington and Oregon. 

A tree 30 to 45 metres in height, with a trunk sometimes 1.20 metres 
in diameter, forming extensive forests on the mountains of British Colum- 
bia between 3,500 and 5,000 feet, and upon the mountains south of the 
Columbia River between 3,000 and 4,000 feet elevation, here reaching its 
greatest development ; its northern range not yet determined. 

Wood light, hard, not strong, close-grained, compact ; bands of small 
summer cells broad, resinous, dark-colored, conspicuous ; medullary rays 
numerous, thin ; color light brown, the sap-wood nearly white. 

399. Abies nobUis, Lindl. 
Red Fir. 

Oregon, — Cascade Mountains from the Columbia River south to the 
valley of the upper Rogue River, summits of the Coast Range from the 
Columbia to the Nestucca River. 

A large tree, 61 to 92 metres in height, with a trunk 2.40 to 3 metres 
in diameter, forming, with A. amoMlis, extensive forests along the 
slopes of the Cascade Range, between 3,000 and 4,000 feet elevation; 
less multiplied in the Coast Ranges, but here reaching its greatest indi- 
vidual development 
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Wood light, hEird, strong, rather close-grained, compact ; bands of 
small summer cells broad, resinous, dark-colored, conspicuous ; medullary 
raya thin, hardly distinguishable ; color light brown streaked with ri " 
the aap-wood a little darker. 

400. Abies maguifica, Murr. 
Bed Fir. 

California, — Mount Shasta, south along the western slope of 
Sierra Nevada to Kern County. 

A large tree, 61 to 76 metres in height, with a trunk 2.40 to 3 me 
in diameter, forming about the base of Mount Shasta extensive forests 
between 4,900 and 8,000 feet elevation; in the southern sierras less 
common, here reaching an extreme elevation of 10,000 feet. 

Wood light, soft, not strong, rather close-grained, compact, satiny, 
durable in contact with the soil, liable to twist and warp in seasoning ; 
bands of small summer cells broad, resinous, dark-colored, conspicuous ; 
medullary rays numerous, thin ; color light red, the sap-wood somewliat 
darker ; largely used for fuel and occasionally manufactured into coarse 
lumber. 

401. Ijaxix Americana, Michx. ^M 
Larch. Slack Larch. Tamarack. Haehmatack. ^^ 

Northern Newfoundland and Labrador to the eastern shores of Hudson 
Bay, Cape Churchill, and northwest to the northern shores of the Great 
Bear Lake and the valley of the Mackenzie River within the Arctic 
Circle; south through the Northern States to northern Penn8ylvani% 
northern Indiana and Illinoia, and central Minnesota. 

A tree 24 to 30 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 to 0.90 metre in 
diameter j moist uplands and intervale lands, or, south of the boundary of 
the United States, in cold, wet swamps, often covering extensive areas, 
here much smaller and lens valuable. 

Wood heavy, hard, very strong, rather coarse-grained, compact, durable 
in contact with the soil ; bands of small summer cells broad, very resinous, 
dark-colored, conspicuous ; resin passages few, obscure ; medullary rays 
numerous, hardly distinguishable ; color light brown, the sap-wood nearly 
wbiifi ; preferred and largely used for the upper knees of vessels, for ship- 
timbers, fence-posts, telegraph-poles, railway-ties, etc. 

402. Lariz occideBtalis, Nutt. 
Tamarack. 

British Columbia, Selkirk and Gold E^nges, south of latitude 53°, south 
along the eastern slopes of the Cascade Mountains to the Columbia Kiver, 
through the mountain ranges of northern Washington Territory to the 
western slopes of the Rocky Mountains of Montana ; Blue Mountains of 
Washington and Oregon. 
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A large tree, 30 to 45 metres iu height, with a trunk 0.90 to 1.50 
metres in diameter; moist mountain slopes and benches between 2,500 
and 5,000 feet elevation ; scattered among other trees and never exclu- 
sively forming forests ; very common and perhaps reaching its greatest 
development in the region north of the Big Blackfoot River and in the 
valley of the Flathead River, Montana ; the largest and most valuable 
timber tree of the Columbian basin. 

Wood heavy, exceedingly hard and strong, rather coarse-grained, com- 
pact, satiny, susceptible of a fine polish, very durable in contact with the 
soil ; bands of small summer cells broad, very resinous, dark-colored, 
conspicuous ; resin passages few, obscure ; medullary rays numerous, thin ; 
color light bright red, the thin sap-wood nearly white ; occasionally 
manufactured into lumber, but principally used for fuel, posts, railway- 
ties, etc. 

403. Larix Lyallii, Pari. 

Eastern slope of the Cascade Mountains of northern Washington, east 
along the boundary of the United States to northern Montana. 

A low, much-branched, straggling, alpine tree, rarely exceeding 15 
metres in height, with a trunk sometimes 1.50 metres in diameter; dry, 
rocky soil, generally upon northern exposures, and associated with Pinus 
albicaulis and Tsuga Pattoniana along the upper limits of tree growth 
between 5,500 and 7,000 feet elevation. 
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404. Sabal Palmetto, Lodd. 
Callage Tree, Cabbage Palmetto. 

North Carolina, south along the coast to Key Largo, Florida, extend- 
ing along the Gulf coast to the Apalachicola River. 

A tree 7 to 12 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 to 0.90 metre in 
diameter ; sandy maritime shores ; very common and reaching its greatest 
development upon the west coast of the Florida peninsula south of Cedar 
Keys. 

Wood light, soft ; fibro-vascular bundles hard, difficult to work, dark- 
colored ; color light brown ; impervious to the attacks of the Teredo^ and 
largely used for wharf-piles, etc. 

405. Washingtonia filifera. Wend. 
Fan-leaf Palm, 

California, — from the eastern base of the San Bernardino Mountains 
to the valley of the Colorado River. 

A tree 12 to 18 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 to 1.05 metres in 
diameter, forming groves of 250 to 500 plants in the depressions of the 
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desert, in moist alkaline soil, or solitary and scattered near the heads of 
small ravines formed by watercourses ; often stunted and greatly injured 
by fire. 

Wood light, soft ; fibro-vascular bundles hard, difficult to cut, dark- 
colored, conspicuous. 

406. Thrinax paxviflora, Sw. 
SiUc-top Palmetto. 

Southern keys of semi-tropical Florida; in the West Indies. 

A small tree, 9 metres in height, with a trunk rarely exceeding 
0.10 metre in diameter, or in pine-barren soil often low and stemless 
{P. Garheri, Chapm.). 

Wood light, soft ; fibro-vascular bundles small, hard, not conspicuous ; 
color light brown ; the trunk used in making sponge- and turtle-crawls. 

407. Thrinax argentea, Lodd. 

Silver-top Palmetto, BricJdey Thatch. Brittle Thatch. 

Southern keys of semi-tropical Florida ; in the West Indies. 

A small tree, 7 to 9 metres in height, with a trunk 0.15 to 0.20 metre 
in diameter. 

Wood light, soft ; fibro-vascular bundles small, very numerous ; interior 
of the trunk spongy, much lighter than the exterior ; used for piles, the 
foliage in the manufacture of ropes, for thatch, etc. 

408. Oreodoxa regia, HBK. 

Royal Paim, 

Semi-tropical Florida, — hummocks near Cape Romano to the south- 
ern keys ; in the West Indies. 

A tree 18 to 30 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 metre in diameter ; 
rich hummocks, often forming extensive groves; in Florida rare and 
local. 

Wood heavy, hard ; fibro-vascular bundles large, very dark, conspicu- 
ous ; interior of the trunk spongy, much lighter than the exterior ; color 
brown. 

LILIACE^. 

409. Yucca canalicnlata, Hook. 

Spanish Bayonet. 

Texas, — Matagorda Bay, and from the Brazos and Guadalupe Rivers 
to the Rio Grande ; in northern Mexico. 

A small tree, 5 to 8 metres in height, with a trunk 0.30 to 0.75 metre 
in diameter ; dry, gravelly, arid soil. 
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Wood, like that of the whole genus, showing distinct marks of con- 
centric arrangement, fibrous, spongy, heavy, difficult to cut and work ; 
color light brown. 

The bitter, sweetish fruit is cooked and eaten by the Mexicans ; the 
root stock, as in the whole genus, is saponaceous and largely used by 
the Mexicans as a substitute for soap. 

410. Yucca brevifolia, Engelm. 
The Joshua. Joshua Tree. 

Southwestern Utah, northwestern Arizona to southern Nevada, and the 
valley of the Mohave River, California. 

A tree 6 to 12 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 to 0.90 metre in 
diameter ; dry, gravelly soil ; forming upon the Mohave Desert, at 2,500 
feet elevation, an open, straggling forest. 

Wood light, soft, spongy, difficult to work ; color very light brown or 
nearly white ; sometimes manufactured into paper-pulp. 

411. Yucca elata, Engelm. 

Western Texas to southern Arizona and Utah ; southward into Mexico. 
A small tree, 3 to 5 metres in height, with a trunk 0.20 to 0.25 metre 
in diameter ; dry, gravelly slopes. 

Wood light, soft, spongy ; color light brown or yellow. 

41 2. Yucca baccata, Torr. 

Spanish Bayonet. Mexican Banana. 

Western Texas, south of latitude 32^ N., west through New Mexico 
to southern Colorado and southern California ; in northern Mexico. 

A tree 7 to 12 metres in height, with a trunk 0.60 metre in diameter, or 
often much smaller, and toward the northern limits of its range stem- 
less ; forming upon the plains of Presidio County, Texas, extensive open 
forests. 

Wood light, soft, spongy, difiicult to work ; color light brown. 

The large juicy edible fruit is an important article of food to Mexicans 
and Indians ; a strong coarse fibre, prepared by macerating the leaves in 
water, is manufactured into rope in Mexico. 
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The various processes by which the physical properties of the woods of 
the United States were determined by Mr. Sharpies, in connection with 
the Census investigation, are fully set forth in Vol. IX. of the final 
Reports of the Tenth Census. This volume may not be accessible to all 
persons who may have occasion to use the following tables, and the 
methods therefore adopted in attaining these results are here briefly 
described. 

The specific gravity, ash, and fuel value of the wood of every indige- 
nous arborescent species of the United States, with seven unimportant 
exceptions, were determined. The specific gravity was obtained by 
weighing carefully measured specimens, 100 millimetres long and about 
35 millimetres square, previously subjected to a temperature of 100° C. 
until their weight became constant. The ash is given in percentages of 
the dry wood, and was determined by burning small blocks of the wood 
in a muffle furnace at a low temperature. 

The relative approximate fuel value of any wood is obtained by 
deducting its percentage of ash from its specific gravity ; and the cor- 
rectness of the result thus obtained is based upon the hypothesis first 
proposed by Count Rumford, that the value of equal weights of all 
woods for fuel is the same. It would be more correct, however, to say 
that the fuel value of the organic matter in all woods is approximately 
the same. 

Wood is made up of two factors, — organic matter, composed of car- 
bon, hydrogen, and oxygen, with a small amount of nitrogen, and a still 
smaller amount of sulphur ; and inorganic or mineral matter, — ash, as it 
is generally called, — without value as fuel. The specific gravity represents 
the weight of equal volumes of wood ; and if from the specific gravity the 
weight of the ash, which varies greatly in different species, is deducted, 
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the relative fuel value will be obtained. A wood free from ash, thflj 
fore, having the specific gravity of 1.000, would represent the un 
value, the specimenB being free from hygi'oscopic water. 

If the values thus obtained are multiplied by 4,000, the results will 
give very nearly, except in the case of Bome of the resinous woods, the 
namber of units of heat which a cubic decimetre of the wood is capable 
of yielding, — a unit of heat being the amount required to raise one kilo- 
gramme of water one degree Centigrade. The fuel value of any wood is 
often modified by other conditions than its weight and percentage of ash. 
Perfect combustion is rarely attainable. Resinous woods, especially, are 
seldom perfectly consumed, much carbon escaping in the form of smoke. 
The moisture which always occurs in the firewood of commerce i 
be considered. Wood when first cut often contains as much as 50 per a 
of its weight of water, and air-dried wood may generally be expected ■ 
contain at least 30 per cent. The heat necessary to distil this is, of ci 
lost in combustion. 

The strength and power to resist compression of the principal timbc 
produced in the forests of the United States were determined by 1 
Sharpies in the course of the Census investigation. 

A stick being supported at each end and weights being applied to fl 
it is bent or deflected in proportion to each addition of weight withis.! 
certain limit, which differs in different species of wood. This limit 1 
called the elastic limit of the wood. 'Wnieu the elastic limit is esceede| 
the ratio of deflection is in excess of that previously produced by the a 
tion of similar weight. If the elasticity of a given stick under weight^ 
which do not strain it beyond this limit is known, the deflection of any 
other stick, of the same wood, may be calculated by means of the following 
formula : — 



E^ 



PI* 



E is the coefiicient of elasticity ; P, the weight applied in kilogramm 
I, the length of the stick in centimetres ; b, the width of the stick in c 
timetres; d, the depth of the stick in centimetres; a, its deflection J| 
centimetres. 

Any five of these being known, the value of the sixth may be c 
lated. E has been determined for many woods, and its value i 
in the fourth column of Table I. 

If the deflection of a stick under a given weight ia required, it can fa 
obtained by using the formula 

PI* 
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It is often desirable to know what is the ultimate strength of a given 
stick. This is obtained by the following formula : — 

in which P, /, b, and d have the same value as in the preceding formulas, 
i? is given in the? fifth column of Table I. as the Modulus of Rupture. 
In this formula P will most generally be the unknown quantity, and can 
be obtained by using this formula, — 

^"" 3/ • 

Wood may be compressed in a direction either parallel or perpendicu- 
lar to its fibres. The latter is known as indentation. When a stick is 
compressed in the direction parallel to its fibres, if its length does not ex- 
ceed ten or twelve times its diameter, it generally fails by the crushing of 
the fibres ; and the force necessary to produce such crushing is propor- 
tionate to the area of the cross-section of the stick. The figures in the 
sixth column of Table L give the weight in kilogrammes necessary to 
produce such crushing in sticks of the different species one centimetre 
square. In order to find the weight any given stick will support, the 
number in the column should be multiplied by the number of square cen- 
timetres in the end of the stick. The force necessary to sink a punch 
one centimetre square to the depth of 1.27 millimetres perpendicular to 
the fibre of the wood of the different species, is given in the seventh col- 
umn of Table I. The force necessary to produce indentation is propor- 
tionate to the surface of the punch or the surface exposed to its action. 

For further information in regard to the formulas relating to the 
physical properties of wood, the reader is referred to : — 

The Materials of Engineering. Part I. pp. 37-153. Robert H. 
Thurston. New York, 1883. 

Treatise on the Resistance of Materials. De Volson Wood. New 
York, 1871. 
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TABLE I. 

^ecific Gravity, Percentage of Ask, Relative Approximaie Fuel Vaiue, CoeJ^eient 
of Elasticity, Modulus of Rupture, Resistance to Pressure, and Weight per 
Cubic Foot of the Woods of the United States. 



1 = 

ll 



MHgnolin grnii^'ftofa 

MRgnolin glsucA 

Magnolia ncuminala 

Magnolia cordntn 

Magnolia matropli/Ila . . . . 

Magnolia Umbrelln 

Mngnolia Fraseri 

LirioiJetiilron Tulipifera . . . . 

na laurifulia 

Cappnris Jamaiuensis 

" lella alba 

iBia Qava 

Gordonia Lneianthns . . . . . 

Gordonia pubeecens 

Freraontia Califiirnita . . . , 

Tiiift Americana 

' Tilia Americanit, var, pubeBnens . 

Tilia lieierapliylla 

Bynnnitnn tuL'ida 

iera nngualifolia 

Xnntlmxyluni AineriL-aniim . . 

XanllioxrlurD Clava-Herciilia . . 

I XnDtlioxylum Clava-Heruuliii, v 

frulicoeurn 

Xnntlioxylum Caribieiini . . . 
Xanihoxylum Pterota . . . . 

Ptelert Irifaliata 

Canotia hnlacantlia 

Simaruba glauca 

Bura«ra gummifera. 

Amyris sylvaliua 

Bwictenia Mnlingoni 

Ximenia Ameritana 

Ilex Daliaim 

I Ilex Dahoon, rar. myrtlfolia , . 



. 0.6326 
0.6011 
■ 0.4U7B 
1 0.1120 
. 0.52y0 
I 0.447B 



0.5053 
0.0971 
O.08a3 



0.7142 
0.46:^5 
0.4074 
0,4253 



Mint 

0.5604 
0.5056 

0.5067 
0002 

0,7444 ■ 

0.8319 ' 
0.6686 

0.4186 ■ 

0.3003 : 

1.0459 ' 
0.728-.; 

0.flie0 ' 

0.6B18 I 

0.4800 I 

0.5873 < 



92817 
04073 
116854 
74365 



I 0.4220 

0.3W11 

i 0.4807 



1 0.7021 
> 0.4500 
\ 0.4048 
1 0,J227 
i 0.6743 
l.i;!3 
1.1044 



1 o.iiise 

I 0,5774 

. o,47ea 

I 0.5820 



03217 

416M 

' 108507 

. 10fl272 



27.06 

31.18 

: 2630 

■ 24.73 



44-50 
28.20 
26.39 
26.50 



: 56.09 
46.311 
61.84 
42.1*1 

■ 25.78 
18 71 

I 66.18 
46.38 
67.31 

< 86.26 
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X Cassme .... 
Ilexdeddun .... 
Cjrillar«L-emifli)ni. . 
Clifloiiia IJguBtrina . 
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ConocHrpus ereuM . . ■ , 
Lagunculsriik racemoga . . 
CalrpirHnlliei Cli;lnu;ulta . 
Eugenin buxifotia • . ■ 
Eutfenia dichotoma . . . 
Rageiita moaticola. . . . 
Eugenia longipes .... 
Eugenia proi.'era .... 
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Sequoia gigantea . 
Sequoia seuipervirens 
Taxus brevifoUa 
Taxus Floridana 
Torreya taxifolia 
Torreya Californica 
Pinus Strobus . 
Pinus monticola . 
Pinus Lambertiana 
Pinus flexilis . . 
Pinus albicaulis . 
Pinus reflexa . . 
Pinus Parryana . 
Pinus cenibroide9 
Pinus edulis . . 
Pinus monophylla 
Pinus Balfouriana 
Pinus Balfouriana, var 
Pinus resinosa . 
Pinus Torreyana 
Pinus Arizonica . 
Pinus ponderosa 
Pinus Jeffreyi 
Pinus Chihuahuana 
Pinus contorta . 
Pinus Murrayana 
Pinus Sabiniana 
Pinus Coulteri . 
Pinus insignis . 
Pinus tubcrculata 
Pinus Taeda . . 
Pinus rigida . . 
Pinus serotina 
Pinus inops . . 
Pinus clausa . . 
Pinus pungens . 
Pinus muricata . 
Pinut mitis . . 
Pinus glabra . . 
Pinus Banksiana 
Pinus palustris . 
Pinus Cubensis . 
Picea nigra . . 
Picea alba . . . 
Picea Engelinanni 
Picea pungens . 
Picea Sitchensis 
Tsuga Canadensis 
Tsuga Caroliniana 
Tsuga Mertensiana 
Tsuga Pattoniana . 
Pseudotsuga Douglasi 
Pseudotsuga Douglasil, 

carpa .... 
Abies Fraseri 



aristata 



var 



. macro- 



I 

OCi 



2882 
0.4208 
06391 
0.0840 
0.6146 
0.47G0 
0.:J854 
0.3908 
0.8084 
0.4858 
0.41(56 
0.4877 
0.6«76 
0.6612 
0.0388 
06068 
0.6434 
0.6672 
0.4864 
0.4870 
0.6038 
0.4716 
0.6206 
0.6467 
0.6816 
0.4096 
0.4840 
0.4183 
0.4674 
0.8400 
0.6441 
0.5161 
0.7942 
6800 
0.6676 
0.40,35 
0.4042 
06104 
0.3031 
0.4761 
0.6000 
0.7604 
0.4584 
0.4051 
0.3449 
3740 
0.4287 
0.4230 
0.4275 
0.6182 
0.4464 
0.6167 

0.4563 
0.:%05 



0.60 
0.14 
0.22 
0.21 
0.73 
1.84 
0.19 
0.23 
022 
028 
0.27 
0.20 
0.64 
0.00 
0.02 
0.68 
0.40 
0.80 
0.27 
0.36 
0.20 
0.36 
0.26 
0.30 
0.10 
0.82 
0.40 
0.37 
0.80 
0.83 
0.20 
0.28 
0.17 
0.30 
0.31 
0.27 
0.26 
0.20 
0.45 
0.23 
0.26 
0.20 
0.27 
0.32 
0.32 
0.38 
0.17 
0.40 
040 
0.42 
0.44 
0.08 

008 
0.54 



» 9 



0.2868 
0.4202 
0.6377 
6827 
0.5107 
0.4006 
0.3847 
0.:3809 
0.3(576 
0.4:^46 
0.4154 
0.48(54 
0.5044 
0.(J453 
0.0348 
0.5620 
0.5412 
0.6555 
0.4841 
0.4802 
0.5028 
0.4098 
0.5102 
0.5486 
0.5804 
0.4083 
0.4821 
0.4118 
0.45(50 
0.:W87 
0.5427 
0.5189 
0.7028 
0.5203 
0.6569 
0.4022 
0.4029 
0.6086 
0.8913 
04760 
0.0982 
0.7484 
0.4572 
0.4088 
0.8438 
0.3720 
04280 
0.4220 
0.4258 
0.6160 
0.4434 
0.5163 

0.4550 
0.3646 



a 
e 



II 






45140 
07040 
76183 



82883 
40140 
85003 
95068 
79375 
07531 
88147 
91287 
37783 



42094 
48488 
59880 
71482 

113216 
54213 
82870 
88781 
92777 
72576 

168683 
77118 
68517 

114108 
07860 
42870 

112847 
58127 

116057 
54296 
54206 
80;J30 

110857 

137405 
44750 
94231 

148733 

157747 

100087 

102280 
80701 
55300 
90001 
89970 
71282 

187488 
77524 

128297 

105007 
97170 



I 

s 
•s 

s 



459 

607 
1078 



887 
583 
0-20 
609 
697 
624 
581 
770 
426 



447 
288 
424 
653 
800 
766 
653 
720 
744 
832 
993 
664 
779 
761 
740 
409 
888 
739 
1164 
658 
502 
726 
1081 
1088 
496 
652 
1162 
1172 
747 
747 
574 
464 
640 
736 
401 
900 
719 
881 

846 
089 




888 
410 
483 



400 
351 
3:^9 
834 
830 
340 
831 
489 
389 



349 
274 
387 
325 
455 
290 
381 
381 
417 
387 
564 
883 
837 
867 
417 
203 
427 
855 
506 
860 
877 
354 
509 
477 
288 
396 
029 
664 
407 
342 
2(J7 
258 
353 
384 
403 
547 
379 
519 

463 
347 



I 

a 






08 

77 

204 



158 

122 

74 

07 

78 

108 

107 

128 

196 



212 

169 

147 

134 

85 

147 

105 

107 

110 

164 

149 

86 

138 

92 

106 

86 

107 

188 

290 

156 

131 

115 

122 

129 

106 

101 

153 

180 

77 

74 

70 

79 

78 

82 

126 

101 

104 

100 

102 

65 







tC4M 



17.96 
26.22 
89.88 
39.61 
82.06 
29 66 
24.02 
24.36 
22.96 
27.16 
26.96 
80.80 
36.37 
40.58 
39.81 
86.26 
83.86 
84.72 
30.26 
80.41 
31.40 
29.88 
32.44 
34.01 
86.24 
25.68 
30.16 
26.76 
28.61 
21.81 
88.91 
32.10 
49.49 
88.09 
3476 
80.76 
80.80 
38.04 
24.60 
29.67 
43.62 
46.76 
28.67 
26.26 
21.49 
23.31 
26.72 
26.42 
26.64 
32.29 
27.76 
82.14 

28.44 
22.22 
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i 
1 


apuciu. 


1 
1 


i 




i 

If 


1 
1 

1 


1 


1 

s 

li 

is 


ii 

n 








0.46 
0-44 
0.49 
0.b6 
2.04 
0.23 
0.84 
0.80 
0..<i3 
0.09 


0.3802 
0.3401 
0.3528 

o.3aof 

0.6045 
0.4218 
0.4545 
0.46B7 
0.6215 
0.7400 


81324 

TOiao 

95838 

126013 
127660 
66220 
12612tl 
165810 


516 
473 
494 
T03 

792 
862 
701 

yoi 

1227 


365 
303 
3yl 
-390 

467 
463 
isi 

636 
989 


75 

64 

15 

'di 
120 

i)6 
112 

1B9 




























































401 


Larix Americanii 


0.6a36 


3K.W 
















7.66 
1.80 
3.90 
3.01 
2.21 
6.27 
4.00 


0.4067 
0.5075 
0.5752 
0.6B68 
0.5901 
0.6258 
3588 
0.4065 
0.2480 


M34G 


429 


227 


66 













































































OF THE UNITED STATES. 



The Tree» of the UniUd SttUei arranged in the Order of the Spectre GroDitr/ of their 
Dry Woods. 



-a MhhrIf 



Vaiiquelinia Torreyi . . . 

EugpniB longipea 

Pnrlitra anKUBCirnlin .... 
SebasLiaaia ludrla .... 
Mimusopi Sieberi .... 
rerooonrpjs ledifulluo . . . 

Reynosia lalifolia 

Oliieja Tesola 

Ainyrii eylvnlicn 

Geiiipa dualceMia .... 
Sideroxj'lan Mnaticliodendruii 

Quereusgr«^a 

Conoearpufl erecitn .... 

Ca Delia alba 

Sopliora ■«L-undil!(>rn . . . 
Coctolobn Floi'idauB .... 

Prunus iliL'ifoIia 

Cocculoba uTifera . , . . 
Hypelale pnnicuUta .... 
Quercus Durandii .... 



Al'Ht 



U8 oblDII 

1 Wrig 



ifuiJH 



Cercoiarpus parrifoliUB , . 
Eugeiiia buxifotia .... 
CliryBOpliyllum olivitorme . 
Drypetes cratea, var. Ulifolia 
Heteromelea nrhutifolia . . 
Dipliolia aalidfcilia .... 



Que^ 






1.046Q 
1.03 IH 
1.0109 
1.0mt2 
0.9900 
0.98!)3 
0.984a 

o.98as 

0.9635 
0.B533 
0.9507 
9501 
0.9479 
945S 
0.9141 
0.9392 
0.9305 
O.93G0 



0.9:118 
0.9810 
O.tWBlJ 
0235 
0.9ai0 
0.9196 



.ugeiiia 



>ntic:uln 



Hypelalo Irifuliata . , . 
Quercus rubra, rar, Teitanr 
I'ithecolobiuTi) Unguiscati 
Mygintia pallens . . . . 
XaDtlioxyltiiii CaribKUi: 



>a .pli», 






Cnlyptranthes Chytrac-ulia 
Eugenia dicbotoma .... 
Quercua DnuglaBli .... 
EysGiihardtia orlbouarpii . . 
fladdia Erythrina .... 
ritharexylun) Tillosum . . . . 

Cnitffigus tnufinea . . . . . 
Que rt 111 prinoideg . . . . . 
ArdUin Picikeringia . . . . . 

Aoauift Greggii 

Sophora affinla 

QiiertUB thrysolepia , . . . . 
Diuspyrns 'lexnrm . . . . , 
QuercuH undutata, var. Gambelii 

Carya alba 

Ra]) indue Knpon 



g abtiisiloba . 
eRapa 



Queri 

Guellarda eiliplii'a 
Viburnum pninlfoliam 

Plelia trirolinla . . 

PyniB rivularis . . . 

QuerLiis lyrnta. . , 

Oslrya Virginiea . , 

Quercua agrlfolla . ■ 

Carya tomenlosa . . 

Cnryn porcina . . . 

Colubrina reulinala . 

PrunuB umbel lata , . 

CuniuB tlorlda . . . 
SapinduB marginnluB 



0.91 G6 

0.91 3P 



0.9102 
09080 
0.BO49 
0.9048 
0.1)002 



O.aOBS 
0.81128 
0.8740 
0.87.'!4 
0.8710 



0,8407 
0.8372 
0.8307 



0.8319 
0.S316 
0.8318 
08284 
0.8253 
0.8218 
8-217 
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OsmnntliuB A 
Carya suliatiL 

Bourrerm Hsvt 



Carya myrietiiEBformiB . 
. Quereua lijpoleuiia . . 
' Bumeiia cuneatn ■ . ■ 
' Crat3igu» sLibviliosa . . 



Rhu« Mptopium . . . 
DinapjroB Virginiana 
Frnxlous Greggii . . . . 
Hrunus CHpull .... 
QueruuB WieliEeni . . 
Amelanuliier Canadensia 
Cmiicgtieflavit. . . . 
Suliicfferia fruiescens . 
Mac:lurH auratitiaca . . . 

lii'ropliylla . . 
CliryBobaliitiUB Icaco . 



O.a039 
0,8084 
8016 

o.»m 

0.7950 
0,7968 
0,7042 
0.7917 
0.790a 
0.7904 
0.7879 
0.7865 



Nee land m Willdenoviann . 

. Cratf gUB fluva var. pubeacen 

. QuerfuB laurifiiliB . . . 

QiitiruB bieolor .... 

ProsopiH julifiora .... 

Fraxinus Ameritaiia, var.Texensia 

Betulalunttt 

Vau^inium arboreum . . 

PruBopia pulieaceiis . . . 

Crntic(Fus (onitntcisa . . . 

Carya amara 

QueniuH inibripjiria . . . 
riB rtLiiforraia .... 
IB CubciiBia .... 

Arbutus Texana .... 

AndronieiSa ferruginea . . 



Qller, 



aPri 



Bumelift lyeioiilea . . , 
Oxyitendrum arbareain 
Crnta-gus aiiiifolia . . 
Querousmacrocarpa. . 
QuercuB Garryana . . 
I'arkin«oiiia mliTophyUa 
Xsntlioxylum Flerota . 
Ilex dedrlua .... 



0.7745 
0.77aO 
0.7T15 
0.7700 
0,7703 
0.7603 
0.7683 
0,7673 
0.7W52 
O.76o:2 
0,7636 
0.7817 
0,7610 
0.7(109 
0.7(iB6 
0.7652 
0.7520 
0.7613 
0.7604 
0.7500 
0.7500 
0.74B9 
0.7491 
0.7481 
0.7472 
0.7470 
0.7467 
0.7458 
0.7453 
0.7453 
0.7449 
7449 
0.7444 
7420 
0,7409 
0.7407 
07407 



Gleditatbis moniiaperma .* . . 
Koliinia i'Beuilacai.'ia .... 

Quercas nigra 

Viburnum Lentago 

QaercuB Caleabeei 

Bumelia lenax 

CratKgus cordata 

Ce<tiE oci'idtntHlia 

CnrpmuB Carolinian a .... 

Swietenia Mabngimi 

Cellia Di^cidenlalia, var, reticulata 

HexCasaine 

Ulmua ratemnaa ...... 

Ulinna craaaifolia 

Quereua aquaiica 

PrunuB An;ieric:anA 

Crata^ui Crus-galll . . . . , 
Fraxinus quadrangulala . . , 

Car^a oliVEfarmis 

Tlirinax nrpenlea 

Kalmia latifnlla 

CratEGj^UB Bpalbulata 

Fremontia Calif<imita .... 
Lnpunoularia rai.i^raoaa . . , 
JuniperuBoccldentalia, var. mono. 

Fraxitiui viridii 

Cordia Sebeslena 

AibntuB Xalapeiiait 

Arbutue MenziesU 

Quereua tincKiria 

Pinus paluEtris 

CappariB JaniaiccnaiB . . . . 

Ulmuafulva 

PrunuB demiBBa 

CratsegUB Dou|[laBU 

JaL-quinia armillam 

Quen^us paluatrh 

Gymnodndua Canadensia . . . 
Quertui faleala ...... 

Acer aacoliarlnum, var. nigrum , 

Acer Eaccliarinuin 

JuniperuB occidcnlalii, var. con- 

jugens 

Acer grandidentatum . . . . 

Pyrus Biigusli folia 

Canotia liolocatitlin 

PrunuB anguitifulia 

Fagui fctrusinea 

Kama me] is Virgiiiica , . . . 
QuercuB lieterophylla . . . . 

QuervuB denBiSora 

FraxinuB piBtauiiGrgUa . . . . 
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Cordia BoiBxieri . . . 

Cyrilla ratemLflora . . 

" ' ^9 bnictcBtH . . . 

Gleditsctiia trtauantlKH . 

LeucEena pulTcralenCs ■ 

Myrica CnliFornica . ■ 

Cornus allernifiilia . ■ 

Tutxa cannliculata ■ . 



Bumelia spinoia . . . . 
Fmxinas aniininla ■ ■ ■ 
Euonymus atroiiiirpureiu . 
CmtsKUg ffiBlivntji . . . 
. Juglana rupeslria .... 

BetulaliKcn 

Bumelia JanuginoBa . . ■ 
FraxinusdmericanB. . . 

Quereua rubra 

tnrkinBonia Toireyana. . 

nia ohlusnta . . . ■ 
Umbellularia Oalilbmica . 

If cembrniJes .... 

us Americana . . . 
CraliEgua arbaresi.'en* . . 
Eliretio ellipiiea . . . . 
QuercuB Kellogg ii . . . 
PerMtt Caroliueini* . . . 
R1iu« cotinoiJc'B . . . ■ 






L latia. 






Fie us brevifulia 

Peraea Carol inensis, *ar pi 

Taxua brcvifolia . . . 

Chioniintlius Virgin [ca ■ 
Cercis Cauadensis . . . 
Magnolia grandiflora 
Ny86«,ylvatl.a . . . 
Fnrestiera acuminata . , 
Taxus Ploridana . . . 
Ungnadia epecioaa . • 
Creacentia cucurbiLlna ■ 
Fra;cliiui inmbucirotia . 
Rhododendron maximum 
JuniperuB CalKornIca . 
Cladra^tia tinctoria . . 
CupresiUB macrocarpa . 
Fraxinui pnbeiceni . . 
Cliftonia ilfniBtrioa . . 

AcerTubn 
PBTfcinsoni 
JiiglHus nl. 



0.0740 
0.6732 1 1 
0703 ; 

o.a&m 1 1 
OMn I 
oceoo 

0.6603 
0.8607 

o.er>02 

0.0564 
0.0554 
0.0553 
0.0514 
0.0643 
0.6540 
0.6581 
0.032D 
0.0517 
0.0512 
0.0500 
0.0491 
0.0440 
0.0435 
0.6420 
0.U425 
0.0420 
0.0118 



o.ai»i i 
o.ais9 I 

0.0.172 I 

0.0363 r 

0.0300 I 

o.iaso I 

0.634.5 I 
n.auo j 



oaoi 

0.0251 , 

o.oa49 ■ 

0.02.36 I: 
0.0178 I 
0.6110 
0.6115 
0.6104 



Snilx cordata, var. t« 

Be tula oi^clden talis . 
Aeer Klabnini . . . 
ItlinmnuB Californica 
Tlirlnax pHrviAora 
JIanthoxylum Olaia- Meruulie, 

Tar. (ruticoBum 

Belula papyrifera .... 
Pynii lambuuifulia .... 
Liquidambar Slyrauiflua . . 

CliilopsU «nligna 

lH»ru> rubra 

Byraonima luclda 

Caitanca pumila 

Ilex Dahoon. var. myrlifolia , 
JuniperuK pnt-liypliliBa . . . 



Ilex upaca 
Frn 



iriitii, 



Hippomane Mauuinclta .... 
JunipcruB ouuidenlalia .... 

Betula nigra 

Belula alba. Tar. populifolia . . 
CeanothuB lliyrsiflorua .... 

Fraxinui OKgsiia 

llaleeia diplera 

PlalnnuB occidentaliB .... 

Pinua Pnrryann 

RhamnuB Puraliiana 

PinuB monophylla 

Xantlioxylum Americanum . . 

Myrica rerifcrn 

llaleBJa tptrnptera 

Salix InaiotppiB 

I'inuB ulauaa 

Cimtanopaia ehrysopbylla . . . 
PinuB Bnlfouriana, var, aristHla . 

Dnlea Bpinnna 

JuniperuB Califomica, var. Uta- 

Uliamnus Caroltninna . . 
Acer rubrom, *a^. Drnmoioi 
Pinue CliiliunliUBna . . . 
FvruB Ampricana .... 

PinuB Tffidft 

PinuB Balfouriana . . . 
Salix dareacens, vir. Scouler 
Ptnckneya pubens . . . 
Rail X Honkerlana . ■ . . 
Salix Inngifolia, Tar. exigua 

Acer fpicatum 

Syniplocoa tinctoria ■ . . 
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1 

1 


SpOciM, 


1 

i 


j 


Spedau 


1 


£93 
H)7 
208 
209 

m 

301 
802 
303 
304 
805 
306 
307 
308 
800 
810 
811 
312 
313 
314 
315 
316 
81T 
318 
319 
820 
S2I 
823 
828 
824 
325 
326 
827 
328 
32U 
330 
331 
832 
88-1 
334 
385 
336 
S3T 

339 
840 
841 
342 
843 
844 
34B 
84fl 
347 
348 
849 
850 


MuBnolia m«<:rapliyl!» .... 


o.esos 


351 
852 
3^ 
854 
855 
356 
357 
358 
359 

360 
361 

3G3 
364 
365 

307 
368 
309 
370 
371 
372 
373 
374 
876 
370 
377 
378 
370 
380 
381 
382 
383 
3S4 
3S5 
3S6 
387 
388 
380 
300 
801 
302 
893 
394 
896 
390 
397 
308 
399 
400 
401 
402 
403 
404 


PopuluB Fremnntii, var. Wislizeni 
CliiinuBcjpariB I^ivaouiana . , 
SaoibucuB Mexioana 


0.4821 

0,4621 
04614 


Aisr Peiiiis) Ivankuiii . . . , 
PlaneraaquatiLn 


0.5a91t 






Aldus inSina 








Snlix UsUndro. vnr. Fenaieriaua 


0.45B8 














ItliuBcopaltiua, vsr. laiii-eolHtn . 

Teugn Merlen>iHn« 

Waeliingtonia fllifera , . . . 


D5181 
0.5182 
0.617.3 
0.5157 












0.4611 
0.4&M 










Tilia Americaina 

Salix amygdaloides 

Prunus eraaraiiiHln, var, niollia . 

MagnoUa Uinbreiln 

Calalpn bignoiiioides . . , . 


a4SSS 
O.4509 
0.4604 

0.4602 
0.44B7 
0.4474 






XanthMyluiti Ckvu-HcrtuliB . 


0.5056 


Sassafraa officinale 


0.5042 


MBgnolia Kliiuft 

PrunuB Penns^'lvHiiicii .... 


05035 
0.5023 






Tsugft Pallnniiinft 


0.44M 








0.4080 


























Salix iongifolU 

Juniperus Virgininnn . , . , 

Populua Fremimlii 

Acer nmtroplijlluni ..... 


041)30 
0.4020 
0.4014 
0.4900 
0.4880 


Negundo ai;eroiiles 


0.4328 


Tauga Caroliniaoa 


0.4276 






Tiliaheleruplivlla 

Tsuga Canailcnsifl 


0.4263 
0.4239 
0.4380 
















0.4S43 


Sequoia Bcmperyirena .... 


0.430S 


Negundo Californicum .... 


0,4821 








0.4161 








0.4782 














Aliius rhombifolia 

'inuB Murrayana 

'opuluB heteroplijlla . , . , 


0.4127 
04000 
0.4089' 






Ficuspeciiinoulatft - ... 

PtntanuB Wriirlitii 

Gordonirt LasiantliuB .... 


0.4739 
0.4730 
0.4728 


Tijia Americtuia. var. pubesceaa 


0.40TI 






LibuL'^druB decurrena .... 

AlnusQblonglFolla 

Atiniina triloba 


0.4flS2 
4017 
0.8861 
0.8BW 






ClipreBsiie G'lvenimia .... 
Alnua serrulara 


o.4Bao 

0.4806 
0.4633 




1 
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specific Gravity,^ 
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>■ 
as 



405 
406 
407 
408 
409 
410 
411 
412 
413 
414 
415 
416 
417 



Species. 



Populus angustifolia 
Pin us monticola . . 
Populus inonilifera . 
Pinus Strobus . . , 
Abies balsamea . . 
Populus trichocarpa . 
Thuya gigantea . . 
Picea pungens . . , 
Yucca brevifolia . . 
Pinus Lambertiana . 
Abies concolor . . , 
Populus balsam ifera . 
Abies Fraseri . . , 



0.3912 
0.3908 
0.3889 
0.3854 
3819 
0.3814 
0.3796 
3740 
03737 
0.3684 
0.8638 
0.3635 
0.3565 



t 

o 



^ 



418 
419 
420 
421 
422 
423 
424 
425 
426 
427 
428 
429 



Speciea. 



Abies grandis 

Fraxinus platycarpa . . . 
Pinus tuberculata • . . 
Abies subalpina . . . . 
Picea Engelmanni . . . 
Cliamsecyparis sphaeroidea 
Cereus giganteus . . . . 
Thuja occidentalis . . . 
Burscra gummifera . . . 
Sequoia gigantea . . . . 

Yucca baccata 

Ficus aurea 



I 
I 
I 

CO 



0.3545 
0.3541 
03499 
0.3476 
03449 
3322 
0.3188 
0.3164 
0.3008 
0.2882 
02724 
0.2616 
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TABLE ni. 

Tlie Prineipal Treet of the United Statei arranged m the Order of the Relativt 
Approximate Fuel Vaiue of iheir Ihy Woods. 



\ 


SpKlB. 


ii 
'.I 

Ji 


1 


Bperfa. 


It 


1 
•i 


Condalia ferrpn 

VBuquelinio Tum-ji' '.'.'.'. 


i.iais 
i.Hoa 

1.1*18 

i.iaia 


41 
42 

43 
44 

IG 
4(3 
47 
48 
40 
60 
51 
62 
63 
64 
B6 
50 
67 
58 
60 
60 
61 
G2 
03 
64 
66 
66 
87 
88 
89 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
70 
78 
77 
78 
70 
80 


Pruiiua ■phterai.'arpa .... 


0,H031 
0BW20 














6 


I'orlierii iiiigu»iifulia 


1.10J4 


I'tllieoilobJum UnnuUoHli . . 
XHlillioxf lUTD CDribEuin . . . 


0.88-29 






1.0B19 






Cnlyptranthes Cliytrauulia . . 
CLlliarL.xylum lillosum .... 


























Drypetes troeea 

Eyapnliardtm orlliocarpa . . . 










08828 




Gonipa clusielblia 


I.O-207 




Drypetes orot-ea. var. Intifolia . 


0.8571 




ConocarpuB ereelft 


0.084)8 


17 
















Bideroxylon MasticlmJendron . 

Cottalobii uvitera 

Qiiercua retitulatn 

Hypelale pnnk-ulata 

Qiierciia virens 

Coccolnba Floridana 


0.»U30 

Qose 

0.S503 
0.B430 
0.0414 
O.H393 
0.9.510 






20 


Ardisia Pickeringm 


0.3444 


22 


QuerL-us undulata, var. Gambellii 


0,8324 








■2b 


Ptelea (rifoliata 


082M 




Acacia WrigiUii 

Cereocarpus parvifoliua . . . 
ExoBtenift Carihseum .... 

Dipliolia Bnlieifolin 

Heteromelea nrbutifotk . . . 
Chrj-sophylliimolivirorme. . . 


0.6-333 
0.03-23 
0.928U 
0fl-2B6 
0.B27I1 
0.0244 




2S 


Myriine RapHnoa 


aeni 


30 


Gnetwrda elliplica 


O.B250 










Diospyroa Te«ann 














Qiiercus oblonKifolin 

Ximenia AnieriLiina 


0.1^195 
0.!H2e 


















SB 
40 


Quercin rubra, var. Tex.ma . . 

Kugenia moTiticila 

Hypelale tritdiata 


0.9003 
0.8983 
0.8970 


Knbiniaviacoaa 

Colubrina reclinata 


08078 
0.8074 
0.3064 
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Gnrya nulcRla 

: Sii])intluii iiiHrginalus . . 
; SHpinduB SHiHiimriii . . . 

Quen:iis MidiHUXii . . - 
. liobiiiiH Neo-Mexic»iiH - . 

Carja inyriatiueturniu . . 

Pinu. lemlinn 

. Qneri:iia lirpoleoea . . . 

CratKgiia siibvilluwi . . . 
' FrunUH Capiili 

Buurreria HftvnnenaU . . 

Ilinepyros Vlrgiiimna . . 

Fraxinoi Oresgii .... 

Brnnetia uum^Hta .... 

Amelanchier Canadmiis . 

Q>ien;u9 Wislizenl . . . 

CralngiiB flava 

HhuB MBtopium .... 

MBcliim aiirBiiiiatal . . . 

CmliEKUS riviilnria . . . 

Morus iniurophylla . . . 

Neclandra WUileno'Fnna . 

CratieguB lomEiiJoaa.var. punctata 

Clirj'siibalanus lau:a . . 

Qnercua biualor .... 

CratiEgiie fla»s, vnr. pubeaL-ei 

Quercua Uurirulia . . . 

BeluU lenla 

FraxiiiuB AmericHiiR.Tiir.Teji 

Vacciniom iirboremii ■ ■ 

Si;h«ffpria fruleaucna . ■ 

Cnit»;;UB tomenlnaa . ■ . 

FrOBopis pubeicens . ■ . 

QuerL'ii» imlirivaria ■ . . 

Frosop is j III! flora .... 

Plnua Cul)enile .... 

Andromedii ferruKinen . . 
Arbutua Texann .... 
Cercia reniformis .... 
Cornua Naitlnllii .... 
Qiierc-«» Frio,,. .... 

QQercu.«ll.» 

Quertufl PhellriB .... 
Oxydeiidnim arbcreiim , . 
QuercuB Garryiina . . . 

UlmuB alnta 

Bumelin lycinidca .... 
Queri^us maurocarpa . . 
Lnrix omdenMlia . . . . 
Qucn^UB uoculnea . . . . 
Quercua Inbnla .... 
Xantliniyliim Plerota . . 
CralEsgua npiifollo . ■ . 
Ilex decidun 



18036 I 

]B00i 

JB004 

),79B(1 
)7lt31 



1.7808 : 1 

I.771t5 I 1 

1.7T76 1 

1.77J8 1 



).7i;iO I 

).7607 1 

1.7683 1 

1.7680 1 1 

1.7618; 1 

1.7640, 1 

l-TuST . 1 

t.74i)7 I 1 

t.74»6i 1 

).7484 I I 

1.7474 1 

1.7402 1 



Carja aqiintloi 

Kobinia I'neudncncin . . 
. tiledllBchiiL ni<iiioBpertna . 
' Viburnum Lentagii . . . 
' CratsK"" cordaU .... 

QuerL-ua ninra 

Uumelia tennx 



CRrpini 



a Catef 



aqual 



I Swielenin Mnlioicoti) . . . 
I Prunus Amerifana . . . 

Ceihi nccidenlalia, Tar reiitulata ' 
: Parkiiisonla mieropbyllft . 
. Ulmus crUBatfolia .... 

Cratppgus CruB-galli . . . 

Kalmin Iniifolia .... 

FraxinuB quadranicidata . 

CramgUB BiiathulHia . . . 
. Carya uUvEefiirni[a . . . 
' Aibutua Xnlapenaia . . . 



IridU 



JunlperuB uccidentalia, vnr. moiii)- 

apernia 

Queruiu (inctoria 

Arbulua McniiMii 

Preinontia Calilbmica .... 
LaRonuularia raui^nioaa .... 

Piiius patuatris 

T1ir[naji antentea 

Cnilieiiua Douglusii 

FrunuB demiaaa 

QuGTCus faluata 

: TJlimiB fulTa 

Gymnocladus Canadenaia . . ■ 

Quertoa paluatria 

Acer aaccbarinuni 

Juiiiperua occidentalia, tht. l-iiii- 

Pyrua aniiiiBtl folia 

Acer laculiarinum, vsr. nigrum . 

FrunuB anpuatifolbi 

Acer grandiiientatum .... 

FnguB ferruginea 

" .mamplia Virginiiat .... 
, ercui heteropbylla .... 

Cordia Sebeatctia 

Frnxinua piataciicralia . . . . 
CralEeKUS brai-liyRcamba . . . 

Cyrillaraeemillnrn 

Quercua deUBiflora 
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[Fmtl 



i 

i 


BpKleL 


i 

it 


t 


Bp«i». 


ll 

l! 




Clclitsdii,! triBiantlios .... 

Myrii'ik ('i.lit<iriiicn 

CuriiiiBiillermMia 

I*u,«rm [.ulverulonla .... 


8708 

o.ueai 
o.mm 


244 
1M5 

240 
217 
248 
249 
260 

261 

262 
263 
254 

265 
266 
267 
268 
260 
2tI0 
2U1 
20-2 
2Q:) 
264 

265 
200 
2C7 
268 
2i)9 
270 
271 
272 
273 
S74 
276 
270 
277 
278 
279 
280 
281 

284 
286 
286 
287 

280 
290 
291 
202 
2flS 
294 
205 






100 


Beiula iicddentaliB 


0.0012 


irns 

198 


VnrkinBoiiia acnlpHla .... 

HIinmniiB Califomiiai . . . . 


0.5074 
O.BBBB 


195 


CnpimriB Jii.miiuensi6 . . . . 


0.8H30 


XttiUlmiylum ClnVH-HcrL-uliB, var 






EiioiiyiiiHiininjpiirpiireui . . , 


0,8554 








Orendnxu reRia 






FmxiiiiiB nnomnln 


0.6541 










201 
202 


CriitKniis ic»liviiliB 

Q.i<.ri:„s rulin. 


0.65-27 
0.0.52.1 


r.iquidambar Siynieiflua . . . 
Morua rubra 

Ilex Diiliooii. var. niyriif^liii . . 
Prunus scrolina 


0,6878 
0.6866 


201 

205 


rnnotin lialni.'nnth« 

FrnxiniiB Amcritann .... 


6618 
0.05IB 
0.6492 


0.68-20 
6813 








208 

son 

SlO 


I-iirkinsoiiui Torrpyann . . . 
Ulmus Amerknrm 


6464 
0458 
0.6)55 
0.(1454 


Thrinax parviflura 

FraninuB viridiB, var. Bfrlumlic- 


0.6768 
0.6762 




Betula alba, var. populifolia . , 






(iuercuB Keli.,B«ii 


0.0418 












Penen ramlincnBis 

Tnxus lirrvifolin 

I'erBfH CamlinenBig.viir. psIiiBlriB 
Elireli:i elliplitn 


0.0380 
0377 
0.0372 
0.0a55 






21(1 
217 

216 


Ceanolliua tliyraiflorue .... 

Haleaia diptera 

I'lalanuB OLcidertalig . . , . 


0.6710 
06081 

o.Ges2 




QuercuK tinerea 


0.G.512 






221 


Xanllioxyiuni Am erica nutii , . 


0,502! 




Magnolia Kramliflom .... 


0,632a 












■£ib 
226 
2£! 


<'Brc;iBCana.)enBri 

Fiirealipra atuminata . . . . 

Lyiil.mmlaliNiliqiia 

Rliodoilcndron maximum . . . 
Fraxinue SBmlmtitolia .... 

CladniHtls liiicloria 

Ungnailia epeciosa 

Yiicun Lflnaliculala 

Fraxinua pubesuens 

Junipcrus Cnlifomica .... 
Cregc-eniiaiiuL-urbitina . . . . 
CiipreBHiiH macrocarpa .... 
CliftonlB liguatrina 


0,8817 
0,Q20n 
0.0i83 
O.U-280 
0.0273 
0.6200 
0.026S 
0.6268 
0.6235 
0.02-SS 
0.0234 
0.0:i25 
0.fi223 


PiiiuBClaiiBa 

Raiix lasioiepia ... 


06669 
0.6566 
0.5664 


229 


JuniperuB Califomiea, var. Ufa. 




231 
2M 




0.6J74 
0.644D 








236 




0642T 


237 


Pyrua Amcriuantt 

Snlix flaveacenB, var. SL-ouleriantt 


05106 
















PmtlfneyB pubenB 










0.6312 








Acer epn^alnra 

Pinuainopa ^ 


6307 


iia 


Salix cordala, var. vealila . . . 


603S 


062ffil 
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Magnolia maLTophylla . 

Sal in I on giro! la, i 
Acer Pen Qsj-lva 

rianera aquntiua 

Acer da.B)rcarpum 

Rhus copallina 

PinuB Jeffrey! 

Teuga Merlenaiana . . . . . 

PseudotsLiga Dougloaii ■ ■ . 
"' a tapnilina, Tar. lanceolata . 

Torreya laxifolU 

Wasliingtonia flILfen , . . . 

Salix Sitcheniii 

Sasaafrng offlcinole 



Xanllioxylum Clava-HerculU 

Magnolia glauun 

Snmbucus gluuL-a 

Ptunus Pennsylvanica . . . 
I Miignolift Fraseri 

I .Xstiulus CalifuTuica .... 

Salix llaTesceiu 

I Pini 



Finua punfcens ■ ■ . 
Juniperua Virginiftna 
Salix longifulin . . 
Acer mncropliylluni . 
Populus Fremontii ■ 
Finns reflexa . . . 
Pinus Torreyana . . 
Salix laevigata . . . 



Vlatas 

Cupreseus Ouadnlupensis ■ 
"■ IS SaUiniana . . . . 
na laurifolU . . . . 
X-egunJo Califumlcum . . 

Aliiua rubra 

ChamsuypariB Natkoeniis 

Ilex IJalmon 

PinuB Banksiana . . . . 

Salix liuinnilra 

PinuB punderoaa . . . . 
Torreyn Californioa . . . 
GorJonia LasiantlmB . , 
Abiea nagnifiua . . . , 
Mngnolia acaminata . . . 
Platanua Wripbcii . . . 
CupressnB -(iuveninna . . 
Alnuo eerrutala . . . . 
ChaDiiEuyparifi Lairaoniana 



0.62815 
0.6280 
0.5270 
0.5252 
0.5241 
0.51S2 
O.G100 
0.5158 
0.5153 
0.5140 
0.51 S9 
0.5107 
0.60T5 
O0042 
0.50;J7 
0.G028 
0.5015 
0.5011 
0.6007 
0.G008 
0,4980 
0.4977 
0.4045 
0.4980 
0.4920 
0.4922 
0.4020 
0.4II00 



04844 
0.4841 
0.482(1 
0.4822 
0.4821 
0.4807 
0.47^5 
0.4708 
0.4700 
0.4762 
0.4760 
0.4727 
0.4008 
0.4(t9» 
0.4002 
0.4H87 
0.4670 
0.4tl72 



Populus grandiJeotata . . . . 
Myssa CBpllata 

Salix lasiaiidra, rar. Fendleriana 



PopuiuaFrei 
Pinm inaignls . . . 
FicudotsugH Dnuglaa 
crocarpa . . . . 
Abiei ■ ■'■ 



Taxociiuni iliBtichum 

SuniliucuB Mexican a 

FieuB pi'dunc-ulaia 

iEBculua glabra . . 

Tilia Aiueriuana . . 

Cuatnnea v ulgari'. vac 

Prunua eniarKinata,var. mollis . 

Magnolia Umbrella 

Salix amygdaloides 

Catalpa bjgnunioides .... 

Teuga Paltoniaua 

Salix nigra 

Satix laBiaodra, var. lancifolia . 
Salix BessilltuliB 



I'irius flexilis 

llliua typiiina 

Neguodo aceraides . . • 
Piuea SitchensiB .... 
Tauga Caroliolana . . . 

Salix dlBcalor 

.£>culus flara 

Tilia lioterophytta . . . 
Liriodendruu Tuliplfera 
Teuga CanadvtiaiB . . . 

Abies amabilia 

Sequoia eempeTvireaa . . 
Pinus albiuavlis .... 
CaUlpa epecioBa . . . . 
Pop u I US balsa miferOgTBr.uini: 
Magnolia -cordaUi . . . . 

Plnua Coulteri 

Alnaa rhombifulia . . . 
Simarubn glauca .... 
PinuB Murrayana. . . . 
Sabal Palmetto .... 
Juftlana cinerea .... 
Popuiua lieteropliylla . . 

Tutca alaCa 

Tilia Americana, var, pubes 

Picea alba 

Liboi-ednn decuirens . . 
PopnIuB iremiiloides . , . 
AlnuB oblonijifolLa . . . 
ABiiuina triloba . . . . 



0.4672 
0.4572 
0.4609 
0.4660 



0.4608 
04603 
0.4600 
0.4490 
04403 
0.4478 
0.4488 
0.4457 
04434 
0.4426 
04411 
0.4S75 
0.4354 
0.4846 
0.4335 



0.4268 
0.4243 
0.423X 



0.4218 
0.4202 
0.4164 
0.4149 
0.4142 
0.4126 
0,4118 
0.4104 
0.4098 
0.4088 
O.4067 

o.4oes 

0.4050 
0.4056 
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Pinui glabra . . . 

Populug sngusli folia . 
Populus nionilLfem . 
Pinus Strobiis . , . 
Abies balsanien . ■ 
Tliuja gis«rl^a . , 
PopuluB irithocarpH . 
Pi(.'e& punpeng . . . 
Pin us Lamberttflna . 
Populua baleamifera . 
Abks concnlor. . . 
Yucca brerifutia . . 



0.3T90 
0.3766 
0.3726 
,3«78 
D.3«ll 



Abies Fraseri 

Abiea granilis - - . , . 
Fraxinu* platfcarpa. . . 
Pinua tuberculaU • • . 
Abiea Bobalpina .... 
Picea EnKsluiBiini . . . 
CbamKcyparJB sphKruidea 
Thuf a occidentalJB . . . 
Cereal gigonteuB .... 
Bunera gummifera . . . 
Sequoia gigantea .... 

Yucca baccata 



0.30TB 
02942 
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TABLE IV. 



ni« Principal IVeea of the United State* arranged in the Order of the EUaticitj/ of 
their Woods {Coefficie^ of Ma^icity, — Kilogram, OerUimetre). 



Larix occidenealia 

Rbizophora Mangle 

BetulalDtea 

Pmni contort! 

^□Qi CnbenBiB 

Eugenia buxifolia 

FinuB palDBtris 

Car; a iu;ristlctefom)ia . . . 

Acer BHCcharinDls 

BetaUIenta 

QaercuB folcata 

Carya alba 

TBuga Mertenainna 

Oitrja Virginica 

Dipliolie lalicifolia 

««.rou.lynl. 

Betula papyrifera 

Robin ia Paeudacacia .... 
FBendotiiagB DouglaBii. . . . 

Abies nobilis 

Salix flavesceiu, var.Scouleriaoa 

Larix Americana 

Abiei amabilii 

QuercuB lauritolia 

Cithatexytum Tiltoaum . . . 



..t'ri, 

ithuB AmericanuB 



Osnii 

Quercua aq.;atica 
Qnercua heteropl 
diHOifficypilriB L 

Fagna feiruginea . . . 

Quercue cbrjBoleiwa . . 

Amelanchier CnnadeDgis . 

EioBtema Caribieuni . . 

QuercuB imbricaria . . . 

Eugenia protera . . . . 

Gleditachia monospenna . 

Pinus serotina 

Magnolia macrophylla . . 

Robinia Neo-Mexicana. . 

CaTpinus Carolioiana . . 

Condalia f errea . . ■ ■ 

Finni Conlteri . . . . 



16&810 

166567 
161723 
15853fi 
157747 
157510 
148733 
146484 
146108 
141398 
140151 
138B3!l I 
13749ri I 
13748.'! 
13727(1 
13:Himi 



12768(1 
1262Ki 

126l2(i '■ 
1260ia il 
125l)lf, ' 
125717 , 
12647^ 
V2SU3 J 
122667 I 
1224B4 ' 
121772 
1200911 
llBSin 
11%77 
11*157 
110867 



110854 
114995 
11488'J 
11488! 
IHSlfi 
1W108 



Ltoloba Floridaoa 






prinuides .... 
Cliryaophyllum aliviCarme . 
QuereuB palustria .... 

Cnnellnalba 

Populus Irithocarpa . . . 

Betula nigra 

Hypelate paniculata . . . 
Acer daBycarpum .... 
CliryBobalauua Icaco . . . 

Picea nigra 

Rideroxylnn Maaticliodendion 

UlmuB raceraosB 

Jiiglana nigra 

GlediiBchia triacaiithoB ■ . 

Amyria sylvatica 

Acacia Greggii 

Eugenia mumicula .... 

Quej 

AlnL 



r. Tex- 



Cupressus macrncarpa . 
UmbellulRria CalifnmLua 

in Mabogoni . 



Aim 






Populua Fremontii . 
Pseudotaiiga Douglnsii 

crocatpa .... 
Rhua Mctopiiim ■ ■ 
ReynoBia Intitiilia 
GyniTiaclRduB Cnnaden 

Carya sulcala . . . 
Quercus Cntcsb^i , 



Thuya gtgantea 

QuercuB rubra, var. Texana . 

Carya pnrcina 

Taxodium diBtichuin . . . 
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Cornu) Nutbillii 

! Car)'" HniHrs 

I Cliamsoj'parJB KutkneiiiiB ■ . 
I Ater satiliariiniiii, var. Digrum 

i Conouarpui «recta 

I PiceiL alba 

' Fraxinua Ameriuans . . , , 

I Carya, aquatiua 

I CastanojiBiB diryeopliyllB . . . 
I Mtmusups SJebtri 

CUxlraBliB tinttoria 

1 Bourrcria Iliivntitniiia . . , . 
1 I'upuluB □luniliEota 

Myrita CuliEornii^ 

• Pic^a Siti:l)tLisis 

1 PinuK iu»piiLS 

fionhoni affinia 

I QuomiBtiJerV. .:;;:: 

I AblcB Frascri 

Quertua nlba 

: Quercus Michniixii 

I Quercui dcnBiflura 

1 Pnpulus grnndiileDtala . . . . 

i Abies grsndis 

I Querciia agrifolia 

' Ulmusfulra 

I Pinua monlicola 

I Kegimdo Californicum . , . ■ 

> Magnolia Fniacrl 

QuercuB livpnteui'a 

', Mnclura RurantiaL-n 

i Acer rubrum 

. PinuB Banksiaiia 

> Magnolia conlnta 

I Pninua Carolinians 

Simaruba glauea 

i Queruui inacro<;arpa . . . . 
I Mngiiolia ncuminatit ■ . . . 
I Finns Jeffrey! 

tiriodendnm TuUpifeta . . . 

! Betula occidenwljs 

i Magnolia glaiica 

: PinuB reflexa 

I Itliamnus PurBliiana . , . . 
i Abies toni'olor 

Viburnum prunifolium . . . 
I Queruu3 bicolor 

> Magnolia grardiHora . . . . 
I Frajtinus viridis 

Craiiegus eubviltoBB 

I Taugn CanaiienBia 

1 Oiydendnim Hrhorenm . . . 

Mrrica cerifera 

I Sn'lix laainlcpiB 

i PlnuB panderosa 



lomi 

101 IDo 
10022(1 
100220 
OOftig 
S04I7 
9D1G1 
1)1)001 
CTBDO 
07694 
070&6 
07C50 
97170 
07060 



Salix laaiandra, var. lancifotia . 
Traxinus sambucifolia .... 

OIneya Tesola 

Cell is ocuidcD talis, var. relic ulala 
Xanthoxylum Caribieuiu . . . 
I'latanus occidentalia .... 
Liquidambar Styraciflua . . . 

Giiaiacum sanctum 

Prunus emarginala, var. mollis . 

Quercus Wializeni 

l^unus Bcrotina 

QuercUB nblongifolia .... 
PopuluB balBHniifera .... 
Cnstanea vulgaris, vor. Ameri- 

PinuB Strobus 

Piscidia Erylhrina 

Pcrsea Carolincnais, var. palastrii 
FraxinuB Dregana .... 
XiboeedruB decarrena . . . 
Tilia heteroplifiia .... 
AInuB rhomUrolia .... 
PopuluBFremonlii.var. Wialic 

Tilia Amerieana 

Pereea CBralinenaig .... 
Arbuiua Menzieeii .... 
Quercus Durandii .... 
Sapinilua margiualDS . . . 
Drypetei crocea, vnr. latifolia 
Qutrcus oblueiloba .... 

Torre ja tax ifolia 

Prunua Americana .... 
ProBopia pubescena .... 

MorUB rubra 

Pinus Arizunica 

CatalpB speciosa 

Carnuit floridn 

Abies lialsiiniea 

Pupulus tremuloides ■ . . 
Andromeda t'erruginea . . . 

Juglans ciuerea 

Fraxinus pubescena .... 
Tilia Americana, var. pubescei 
Quercus Garryana .... 
Pioea Engelraanui .... 
Pinua pungena . . . . ; 
Gordonia Lasianlhua . . . 
Pinua Lnmfaerlinna .... 
CratteguB arboreaccns . . . 

QuercuB Phelloa 

Cliftonia liguatrinn .... 
DiospyroB Virpiniana . . . 
Bumelia lycioides .... 
Ater macrophyllura .... 
Tsuga Patloniana .... 



82sn 

62S70 
82m 



81111 
81109 
807B1 
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202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
218 
214 
215 
216 
217 

218 
219 
220 

221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
229 
230 
281 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
287 
238 
239 
240 
241 
242 
243 
244 
245 
246 
247 
248 
249 
260 
251 
252 
258 
254 
255 



SpedM 



Fraxinus quadrangulata . . . 

Quercus Douglasii 

Pinus Murrayana 

Alnus oblongifolia 

Prunus demissa 

Abies subalpina 

Taxus brevifolia 

Bamelia tenax 

Quercus cinerea 

TJImus Americana . . . . . 

Quercus Kelloggii 

Magnolia Umbrella 

Rhamnus Caroliniana . . . . 

Quercus grisea 

Rhus copallina 

Juniperus occidentalism var. con- 

jugens 

Prunus ilicifolia 

Crataegus tomentosa . . . . 
Populus balsamifera, var. can- 

dicans 

Betula alba, var. populifolia . . 
Juglans rupestris . . . . . 
Xanthoxylum Claya-Herculis . 

Pinus Chihuahuana 

Laguncularia racemusa . . . 
Populus heterophylla . . . . 

Acer circinatum 

Quercus lobata 

Pinus Balfouriana, var. aristata 

Tsuga Caroliniana 

Crataegus flava, var. pubescens . 

Ulmus crassifolia 

Forestiera acuminata . . . . 

Cercis Canadensis 

Celtis occidentalis 

Hales ia diptera 

Pinckneya pubens 

^sculus Califomica . . . . 
Catalpa bignonioides . . . . 

Njssa capitata 

Sequoia semperrirens . . . . 

Pinus flexilis 

Crataegus spathulata . . . . 
Juniperus Virginiana . . . . 

Carya oliiraeformis 

Crataegus Crus-galli 

Abies magnifica 

Rhododendron maximum . . . 

jEsculus glabra 

Ilex opaca 

Pyrus coronaria 

Ilex Dahoon 

Quercus Emorji 

Pyrus sambucifolia 

Platanus racemosa 



a 
« 



6 V 



77439 
77166 
77113 
76937 
76895 
76199 
76138 
75120 
75120 
74742 
74488 
74365 
74084 
73982 
73647 

73426 
73201 
73160 



73024 
72970 
72682 
72577 
72575 
72396 
723;i8 
71810 
71664 
71482 
71282 
70765 
70399 
70282 
68798 
68627 
68321 
68291 
68216 
68161 
68083 
67646 
67631 
67349 
66992 
60646 
66436 
66220 
64578 
64438 
64317 
64241 
64192 
63828 
62600 
62401 



o 



256 
257 
258 
259 
260 
261 
262 
263 
264 
265 
266 
267 
268 
269 
270 
271 
272 
273 
274 
276 
276 
277 
278 
279 
280 
281 
282 
283 
284 
286 
280 
287 
288 
289 
290 
291 
292 
293 
294 
295 
296 
297 
298 
299 
300 
SOI 
302 
303 
304 
305 
306 
307 
308 
309 
310 



Species. 



Symplocos tinctoria 

Arbutus Xalapensis 

Juniperus pachyphloea .... 

Prunus angustitblia 

Bumelia cuneata 

Fraxinus pistaciaefolia .... 

Pinus Balfouriana 

Crataegus aestivalis 

Pinus Sabiniana 

Kalmia latifolia 

Prosopis juliflora 

Negundo aceroides 

Pinus rigida 

Quercus undulata, var. Gambellii 
Washingtonia filifera .... 
Parkinsonia Torreyana . . . 

Picea pungens 

Planera aquatica 

Chilopsis saligna 

Pinus clausa 

Pinus inops 

Pinus Torreyana 

Thuya occidentalis 

Byrsonima lucida 

Ulmus alata 

Sassafras officinale 

Nyssa uniflora 

Salix amygdaloides 

Anona laurifolia 

Cupressus Goveniana .... 

Cyrilla racemifolia 

Salix laevigata 

Bumelia lanuginosa .... 

Asimina triloba 

Fraxinus platycarpa .... 

Pisonia obtusata 

Lysiloma latisiliqua .... 
Populus angustifolla .... 

Platanus Wrightii 

Sequoia gigantea 

Pinus glabra 

Pinus monophylla ..... 

Pinus tuberculata 

Pinus edulis ....... 

Bursera gummifera 

Ficus pedunculata 

Chamaecyparis sphaeroidea . . 
Torreya Califomica .... 

Ehretia elliptica 

Salix nigra . 

Pinus albicaulis 

Pinus Parry ana 

Sambucus glauca 

Salix lasiandra, var. Fendleriana 
Ficus aurea 



3 



J 



I 



62202 

61577 

61276 

60281 

60281 

60119 

69386 

59186 

68517 

68484 

58297 

58166 

58127 

57162 

56346 

56830 

56360 

56167 

64421 

54296 

54295 

64218 

53311 

52503 

52323 

61910 

51678 

50144 

50113 

49941 

48828 

48828 

48884 

48179 

47687 

45503 

46064 

46847 

45644 

45146 

44760 

43488 

42870 

42094 

41694 

40690 

40410 

40146 

39697 

89062 

38147 

37783 

30517 

30517 

25699 
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THE PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF THE WOODS 



[Strength, 



TABLE V. 



77ie Principal Trees of the United States arranged in the Order of the Strength of 
their Woods (Modtdus of Rupture, — Kilogram, Centimetre). 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

28 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

80 

81 

32 

83 

84 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

48 

44 



Spociof . 



Carya myristicseformis . . . . 

Amyris sylvatica 

Kobinia Pseudacacia 

Qucrcus chrysolepis 

Betula liitea 

Quercus prinoides 

Larix occidentalis 

Quercus inibricaria 

Colubrina reclinata 

Betula lenta 

Hhizophora Mangle 

Carya alba 

Quercus falcata 

Hypelate paniculata 

Quercus laurifolia 

Eugenia procera 

Eugenia monticola 

Pinus Cubensis 

Pinus serotina 

Pinus palustris 

Acer saccharinum 

Carpi nus Caroliniana 

Dipholis salicifolia 

Fagus ferruginea 

Ostrya Virginica 

Amelanchier Canadensis . . . 

Madura aurantiaca 

Carya tomentosa 

Fraxinus Americana, var. Texensis 

Quercus Michauxii 

Quercus hypoleuca 

Carya amara 

Quercus palustris 

Carya sulcata 

Taxus brevifolia 

Quercus heterophylla 

Ulmus raceniosa 

Betula papyrifera 

Eugenia buxifolia 

Quercus cocci nea 

Quercus aquatica 

Osmanthus Americanus .... 

Quercus Catesbaei 

Carya porcina 



e 

1. 
S 


1 

o 


a 

1 




1894 


45 


1305 


46 


1273 


47 


1268 


48 


1248 


49 


1288 


50 


1227 


51 


1218 


52 


1216 


58 


1216 


54 


1207 


55 


1200 


56 


1193 


57 


1190 


58 


1181 


59 


1176 


60 


1172 


61 


1172 


62 


1164 


68 


1152 


64 


1149 


65 


1149 


66 


1148 


67 


1148 


68 


1134 


69 


1132 


70 


1131 


71 


1129 


72 


1125 


73 


1118 


74 


1113 


75 


1101 


76 


1090 


77 


1083 


78 


1078 


79 


1073 


80 


1066 


81 


1066 


82 


1065 


88 


1054 


84 


1062 


85 


1051 


86 


1046 


87 


1046 


88 



Speoies. 



Cupressus macrocarpa . . . 

Quercus nigra 

Quercus tinctoria ... ... 

Pinus mitis 

Myrica Califomica 

Quercus Prinus 

Pinus muricata 

Gleditschia monosperma . . . 

Canella alba 

Quercus lyrata 

Quercus rubra, var. Texana 

Acer dasycarpum 

Quercus virens 

Exostema Caribseum .... 
Swietenia Mahogoni .... 

Quercus Douglasii 

Quercus Durandii 

Quercus cinerea 

Pinus contorta 

Cornus Nuttallii 

Castanea pumila 

Quercus rubra 

Quercus Phellos 

Quercus macrocarpa .... 

Betula nigra 

Sideroxylon Mastichodendron . 
Acer saccharinum, var. nigrum 
Chrysobalanus Icaco .... 
Viburnum prunifoliura . . . 

Quercus densiflora 

Bourreria Havanensis .... 

Conocarpus erecta 

Citharexylum villosum . . . 

Quercus grisea 

Quercus agrifolia 

Prunus Caroliniana .... 
Gleditschia triacanthos . . . 

Mimusops Sieberi 

Coccoloba Floridana .... 
Kobinia Neo-Mexicana . . . 

Quercus bicolor 

Salix flavescens, var. Scouleriana 
Tsuga Mertensiana .... 
Arbutus Menziesii 



e 
i 



I 



1045 

1048 

1041 

1038 

1086 

1081 

1031 

I02r 

1026 

1025 

1024 

1019 

1017 

1005 

1003 

998 

993 

993 

993 

991 

991 



983 

972 

970 

962 

961 

961 

946 

944 

942 

987 

987 

935 

928 

928 

914 

918 

909 

909 

900 

909 

907 
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I 



89 

90 

91 

92 

98 

04< 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

108 

104 

105 

106 

107 

106 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
180 
131 
132 
183 
184 
135 
136 
187 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 



SpedMk 



Quercns alba 

Condalia ferrea 

Cornus florida 

Cladrastis tinctoria 

Persea Carolinensis 

Larix Americana 

Fraxinus viridis 

Prosopis pubescens 

Chamaecyparis Lawsoniana . . . 

Torreya taxifolia 

Carya aquatica 

Pinus Taeda 

Pseudotsuga Douglasii .... 

Diospyros Virginiana 

Quercus Garryana . - 

Quercus obtusiloba 

Fraxinus pubescens 

Ulraus fulva 

Prunns Americana 

Quercus lobata 

Abies nobilis 

Fraxinus Ailiericana 

Chrysophyllum oliviforme . . . 

Halesia diptera 

Juglans nigra 

Ulmus Americana 

Pseudotsuga Douglasii, var. ma- 

crocarpa 

Sapindus marginatus 

Pinus Chihuahuana 

Nyssa sylvatica 

Prunus serotina 

Reynosia iatifolia 

Persea Carolinensis, yar. palustris 

Alnus incana 

Quercus Wislizeni 

Myrica cerifera 

Salix lasiolepis 

Acer rubrum 

Sophora affinis 

Fraxinus quadrangulata .... 

Alnus rubra 

Salix flavescens 

Fraxinus sambucifolia 

Umbellularia Califomica . . . 

Betula occidentalis 

Celtis occidentalis, var. reticulata 
Chamaecyparis Nutkaensis . . . 

Pinus resinosa 

Negundo Californicum .... 

Drypetes crocea 

Magnolia grandiflora 

Acacia Greggii 

Abies amabilis 

Celtis occidentalis 

Guaiacum sanctum 



I 
■g 



905 

904 
904 
902 
902 
001 
895 
894 
888 
887 
884 
883 
881 
879 
879 
872 
869 
869 
864 
864 
862 
861 
867 
857 
856 
852 

846 
843 
832 
830 
829 
820 
820 
820 
818 
815 
813 
811 
811 
811 
811 
808 
806 
806 
806 
805 
801 
800 
796 
796 
792 
792 
792 
789 
787 






I 



144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
158 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
168 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
198 
199 



Species. 



Prunus ilicifolia 

Pinus Sabiniana 

Betula alba, var. populifolia • . 

Morus rubra 

Ulmus crassifolia 

Gymnocladus Canadensis . . . 

Populus monilifera 

Pinus reflexa 

Quercus Kelloggii 

Acer circinatum 

Juniperus pachyphloea . . . . 

Pinus Coulteri 

Pinus Torreyana 

Xanthoxylum Caribsenm . . . 

Piscidia Erythrina 

Rhamnus Purshiana 

Olneya Tesota 

Thuya gigantea 

Picea nigra 

Picea alba 

Pinus Jefifreyi 

Castanopsis chrysophylla . . . 

Juniperus Virginiana 

Pinus insignis 

Pinus rigida 

Crataegus subvillosa 

Magnolia glauca 

Tsuga Canadensis 

Oxydendrum arboreum . . . . 

Cercis Canadensis 

Pinus pungens 

Crataegus ilava, var. pubescens 

Ulmus alata 

Ehretia elliptica 

Populus grandidentata .... 

Pinus ponderosa 

Quercus oblongifolia 

Tsuga Pattoniana 

Forestiera acuminata 

Crataegus aestivalis 

Crataegus tomentosa 

Magnolia Fraseri 

Drypetes crocea, var. Iatifolia . . 

Abies concolor 

Quercus Emory i 

Abies magnifica 

Populus Fremontii 

Magnolia macrophylla .... 
Castanea vulgaris, var. Americana 

Prunus demissa 

Populus Fremontii, var. Wislizeni 

Ilex opaca 

Alnus oblongifolia 

Acer macrophyllum 

Nyssa capitata 

Alnus rhombifolia 



I 

Pi 



782 
779 
778 
776 
773 
771 
770 
770 
768 
766 
761 
761 
756 
754 
752 
750 
750 
749 
747 
747 
744 
741 
740 
740 
739 
738 
736 
736 
728 
726 
726 
724 
724 
721 
721 
720 
719 
719 
717 
712 
709 
707 
707 
703 
703 
701 
698 
696 
696 
691 
691 
686 
686 
684 
682 
682 
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> Ubocedrus deeurreni 

. Taxgiliiim Jisiichiim 

•■ Quen-os undulau. var. GambellU . 

I Prunus eniRrKinaiii, var. moUij 

I Andrtimeila ferrugine* .... 

I I'opulug trenmloidei 

i Sniii iBBianiira, var. Uncifolia . . 

Bunielia teiiBX 

I Mntinolia BuiiminaU 

I Gonlonia La»innlliu» 

I Fraxinus OrejiBna 

Populai iriL-liocarpa 

; Ttlill* copallina . 

I RlifKlodendTAn niBzimum . . . 

r Pimia inojjs 

I I.iriodendron Tulipilera .... 

I Itlius MetopiuDi 

' KyMn uniflnra 

i Cratieiriis Cruggalli 

< J'iniia Balrouriana, var. ariitala . 
I Piimi Arizonics . ...... 

PiniiH Banksiann 

I I.iqiiiilaiiibar Slyradflus. . . . 

I PicPB SitcliensiB 

• Populua lieterophylla 

1 XaTHlioxjIum Clava-Hercnlis . . 

Kslmia laCiColia 

I Abies FrBBPri 

I ^SL'uliia Califoroica 

I Catalpa spemoBH 

PlataniiB occidentalia 

I Pinufl Strobus 

i Pinui flexilis 

I Fianinus piataoitefolia .... 

< CrBttcffvt arbnreBcens 

I Flnnera aquatica 

Symploeos tinctoria 

I Arbtilus XnlapenBiB 

I PinuB roonticolft 

I P«piitast)alEflmifera,Tar.candlcans 

Aniina Inurifolin . , 
I Sassafras tifflcinnle , 
I MBKnolia mrdiita . 
I JuglflTiH nipestris . 
I JuRlnns tincrea . . 
1 Sequoia eempcrvirent 

PiiiuB Lnniberliana . 
I CatnlpB 'biennnloidea 
I TiliaAmericnnA . 
' MaKiioiia Umbrella 

Torreyii Califoi 
' Pin 



I Hlbic'l 



ChilopflJB f ^ . . 

Cnrya oliTfcformia , 

< Tilin lieteropliylla . 



Picea Bngelmanni 

liPK Ilahoon 

IthnmnuB Cnmliniana 

Simaruba glauca 

J'inuB Murrayana 

Sumelialyuioidea 

PlaUnQBrat.'eiiKMa 

Tilia Americana, var. pubeBcena . 

TjjBiloina laliBJIiqua 

Salii BmygdaloideB 

PopaluB bflUamifera 

Parkinsonia Torreyana .... 

<::;upre»BUi Goreniana 

Fraxinus platycaq)a 

Negundo aceroides 

Cliltonia liguatrlna 

TdguDcularia racemosa .... 

Bumelia cuneata 

Al>lci balBnniea 

Thuya ocfideniali« 

CraisgiiB apatliulatn 

Pinua glabra 

Ji^BculuB glabra 

Abiei (crandia 

FroaaiHB juliHora 

Abi^ subalpina 

Salix laaiandra, vnr. Fendleriana. 

Prunus anguBlifolia 

Juniperus ocddenialia, var. con- 

jugena 

Tauga Caroliniana 

Seqnoia giganlea 

C)iamiEi:ypHrlB spliieroidea . . . 

Piupa pungeos 

Pinus edulia 

PyruB aamhacifolia 

WoBliingtonia fliifera 

PlatHDUB Wrigbtii 

Pinna Parryana 

Byrsonima lucida .... . ■ 

Salix nigra 

Pinus Balfouriana 

Pinua tuberculata 

Pinekneja pubena 

PopuliiB anguBlifolia 

Asimina triloba 

Bumelia iBDUginosa 

Sambucus glauca 

Cyrilla raccmi&ora 

PiBonia DbtUBala 

Pinui moiiopliylla 

FicuB pedunculsta 

Bunera gnnimifera 
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TTSe Principal ?Vm< of the United State* arranged in the Order of the Power of 
their Woodt to retitl Longitudinal Comprettion. 



Ragenialmxifolin. . . 

RhizaplioriL Mangle . . 

ReynuBLiL laCifoliH . . . 

Madura naranliaua . . 

Conilalia ferrea . . . 
Cnnella nibn .... 

Coccolobn FIoridAna . . 

Exoatema Cnribicuin. . 

Amjrii lylvatioa . . . 

AcMcia Greggii. . . . 

Guaiatum sanctum . . 

DiplioliB snliuifoliB . . 

Hobinia I'seudncncia. . 

Citlisrexjlum villonum . 

Larix ouddentHlts . . . 



Eugenia procera 

Prosopis pubesceni .... 
A melanin bier CnnadensiB . ■ 
Hypelate pnnicuUta . . . ■ 
Swietenia Mahogoni .... 

Pinus CubenBJB 

CorDUS Nutlallii 

icarpiia ledifaMus . . . 
Sideroiyloii MaBticliodendron 

Drypetea crncea 

Carya myrialic^rormiB . . . 

Piniis pnlustris 

Carya alba 

"■ nnua Pursbiana .... 

BUfcharinum 

Betula lulea 

Beliila lenta 

ConocarpuB ereeta .... 
Clirysopliyllum olitiforme . . 
PUcidia Krytbrina .... 
" CU9 falcata 



Viburouni prunifolium 

ProsopiB juljflora 

PruniiB AmerU'ana 

GledltBchia nionoBperma . . . . 

Juglans nigra 

Qiieruus rubra, var. Texana . . . 

Carja poreina 

Bourrtria UaraneniU 

Qui'ruus prlnoidEs 

I'trsen CnrolinenaiB 

Sopbora affinis 

Umbetlularia ralifomica . . . . 

Prunua Carotiiiiana 

Carya aulutta 

QuercuB I>ouglasii 

Viburnuin I.cnlnno 

PinuB contorfa 

Kugenia mnnlicola 

Quercui imhiicaria 

Acer Bacchnrinum, var. nigrum . , 

Prunua serotina 

OsmanibuB AmericanuB . . . . 

I'Buga Mtriensiana 

Quercua tbry*olei>i« 

PrunuB ilicifolia 

Ostrya Virginica 

Fraxinus Americana, var. Texensia 

Ulmusfulvtt 

Primus Capuli 

CrnlDcgua Bubvilioaa 

QuercuflPrinua 

Larix Amerii.'nna 

ClailmeliB tinctoria 

Corntii florida 

Quercus Duntndii 



THE PHYSICAL PKOPERTIES OF THE WOODS 



Rhus Metopium 



Myri. 



1 CaiLforni<;i 






!i: iile n [alis.Tmr. con Jug 
Crntipgua flarn, var. pubeiceni . 

Quercua lauHfolia 

Fnxinus Uregnna 

Drypctes crocea, var latifolift 
PacudaUutn Douglaaii . . . . 

Quercuj alba 

Quercui rubra 

PninuB (leniiiia 

Plnua murioiiW 

i« GarrynnA 

Plnu* leroiinn 

Quercus uicuinMi 

Uioapyras Virginiana .... 

Arbutui MpDziesti 

Oxydendrum arbunam. ■ ■ ■ 

a aquBlicB 

Gleiliteclua triacanthos .... 
quad ran gulata . . ■ 
mbellata 

Carpinua Curolltiiana .... 
Que 



Casti 
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Quercus palustrii . . . 

Quercns bltolor . . . 

Magnolia macrophylla . 

BumeIJa lydoidei. . . 

Pinug refle^ca . ■ . . 

Andromeda femiginea . 



lailoba . 
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Magnolia grandl flora 

Acer dasyuarpuiu . . 

Fraxinug viridis . . 
cug Mii-'hauxii 
□ma lalisiliqua . 

Rhaa copallina, Tar. U 



I Salix flBYCBCeni, var. Sconleriana . 

i Abies amabiliB 

I Liquidambar Styraciflua .... 

i ChamiecypariB Lawsoniana . . . 

t Acer rubrum 

r Frasinua Americana 

i Quercus agrifolia 

) PeeudoiBuga Uouglasii, var. macro- 

) Prunua emarginata, THr. mollis 

1 Mirousop« Sieberi 

! Torreya tasifolia 

i Acer circinalura 

I Querciu Catesbaii 

i Cratsgua epalliulata 

i Cliamst-yparii Kutkaenais. . . . 

' Piniu retinoaa 

I DImus crasBiColiH 

I Ablei nobilis 

I Bumelia lenai . . : 

Plntanus occidentals 

I Thuya irigantea 

I Xanllmjylum ClaTa-lIerculia . . 

Lnguncularia racemora 

; Ulmus aiala 

} Quercus Kelloggii 

i Ulmm Americana ''.'.'.'.'.'. 

I Cratiegus lomentoaa 

I CratiEgug xttivalis 

Myrica cerifera 

' RliaintiDs Caroliniana 

' Negundo Californicum 

Hypelate trifoliata 

Rliododendron manimuin .... 

Belula nigra 

JuglaoB nipealriB 

CeltiB occidenlaiia, yar. reticalata . 

FraxinuB pubesctns 

CaatanopaiB chryaopliylla .... 

Abiea magnilicB 

Halesia diptera 

Carya olivteformis 

QuercuB oblongifolia 

NyBsa capicata 

CralKgm CrDB-galli 

Kalmia lalifolia 

Salix Hookeriana 

Pinua Tffida 

Siuinruba glanca 

Magnolia glauca 

Quercua lobala 

Fraxinus sambacifolia 

Taxodiam diatichum 

QueccuB Emoryi 
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Cell is occidental is 



I Ilex opacB 

I Pyrus t»ronaria 

I Magnolia Fraaeri 

FarkinBOiiin Torreynnit . . , , 
: Quercua undulaU, vitr. Ganbeltii 

) Pinu? Jeffrcji 

: Piniis insignia 

' Juniperus Virgtniina .... 
' Seqaoin semperviretiB .... 

Magnolia 
'■ Alnusrii 



nigra . 



TiliaAm 

Liboce<iruB ileuurrens . . 

Tsuga Cnroliniana ■ . . 

Pranus an gua Li folia . . . 

■ Xiilapetiils . . . 

Foreatiera HL-aminatn , , 

G^'mnucluduB Canadenils . 

Vou^inium arbureum . . 

Finus Banksiana . . . . 

Tilia lieCerophf lla . . . . 

Ungnadia speciosa . . . 

Platiera aquatica . . . . 

Jngtans cinerea . . . . 

Byrsoniraa ludda . . . . 

Betula occiden talis . . . 
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a Phellos . . 
Fopulua tridiocarp*' ' 
Abies cancolor . . . 
Sequoia gigantea . . 
Gordo ni a Luaianlhui . 
la elllplica . . 
Frnxinus pislocitefolia 
Salin Iflsiolepis ■ . . 
Sympbcos tinMoria . 
Tauga Canadenais. , 
PyruB aatnbuuifoiia 
Rasaafraa offieitiale 

acrophyllum . 
Castanea vutgaris, var. 
Pinua Arizontuu , . 
PinuB ponderosa . . 
PyruB Americana . . 
Tauga Pnttoniana. . 
Populus Fremontii 



Liriodendron Tnlipifera .... 
PopuluB Fremontii, var. Wielizeni . 

Cliftonia liguBlrina 

Peraea Carolinenals, Tar, palustris . 

Pitins Coulteri 

Magnolia Umbrella 

Olneya Teaota 



Bhiu 



:opam>iB 



AbioB balsamea 

Catalpa bignonioides 

Bumelia laauginoaa 

Finua inopa 

CupreaaUB Goveniiina . . ■ 
Populua grandidentala . . . . 
Alnns rhombifolia . . . . , 

^sculus Californioa 

Ptnua rigida 

PinuB pungens 

Populua monilifera . . . . . 

Picea Sitchenaifl 

Torreyn Califomica .... 

Ilex Dahonn 

Pinua fleiiiis 

Pinus edulia 

Tilia Americana 

Betula alba, var. populifoUa ■ 

Abies Fraaeri 

Picea alba 

Salix lasiandra, var. lancifolia 

Pinus Strobus 

Pinus Parryana 

Pinua Balfuurtana .... 
Pinus Chill ualiuana .... 

Pinus Sabioiana 

Pinus Lambertiaua .... 

Pinus montieoln 

Pinus Murrayana 

Pinus albicanlia 

Populus tremulnidea .... 
PlatanuB Wriglilii .... 
Pinus Baltouriana, rur. nriatata 
Flatanus racemosa .... 
Negundo accroides .... 
Poiiulna baUamil'era .... 

Salix IiBvigata 

jGbuuIub glabra 

Piaonia obtuaata 

Tliuya occidentalii .... 

Anona laurifolia 

Abies Bubalpina 

Chilopsis aaligna 

Quercus hypoleuca .... 
Pinus Torreyana 
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IS glnbra 

s lusiHiidrB, vnr. Fendleriaiw . 

ulua lictprophjUa 

i9 pt it unci) I Ala 

la obloiigifolta 

Fnpiilug bn I earn if era, var. candicans 

" .mbucua glftiica 

nua inonophylla 

ncknifyii pubcna 

PopulMS iiii^ustifcilia 

Picea EngeltiiQiini 



Salix aiDjgdaloideg . . . 
Pinus tuheTciiUta . . . ■ 
ChaniiEcyparis Bpliaeroidea . 

Picea pungena 

Coccoloba uvifera .... 
Fraxmus plnlj'uirpii . . , 
Wnahingtonia flitfura . , 

Salix nigra 

Asimina triloba .... 

Bureera gummiferB . . . 
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The Principal Trees of the United Slates arranged in the Ord^r of Ae Power 
nf Iheir Woods to resist Indentation to the Depth of 1.27 MiUimetres. 



GuaiiLcuin Bsnt^iuni .... 

Olneyu Teiota 

CondaliH ieTtea 

Rejnnsia lutifulia 

Cnnelln nlba 

Amytis aylvatica 

EjioBlema CaribEeum. . . . 
Cercoi»rpus leiliroUus . . . 
Rhizophora Muogle .... 

Eugenia procera 

Queri:ua oblonKTolia . . . . 

Quercus Emorj'i 

Eugenia monticola .... 
Drypetei crocea. var. latifolia 

Eugenia buxi folia 

Coccoloba Floridana . . i . 
Hypelale Irifoliata .... 
ChrygophflluiD oliTifonne. . 

MEtnuKops Sieberi 

Qiiereus DQiiglaaii .... 
Xantlioxyhim Caribnum . . 
Conocarpus erec:u .... 



Madura ai 

Drypetes crocpa 

SiOeroxf loD MaEtichodeadron 

ProBopia juliflora 

PrunuE unibellata 

PisKidia Erj-tlirLna .... 

Sopbora nffinia 

Prosopia pubeacena .... 
Diospyroa Virginiana . . . 

CratfegUB flava, Tar. pubeacens 
PrunuB Caraliniana .... 
Qucrcua chryaolepia .... 
Carya myriBlicreformia . . . . 
ViburDuni prunifuliuni . . . . 



Sivietenia Malfegoni . 
CitlmrExylum viliciaun 
QuerouB Durandii . , 
Prunua ilidfolia . . 
Conms florida . . . 
Carya poreina . . . 
PinuB I 



a Ilavan 



QuErcuB nigra 

Juniperua oiXiidenlRJiB, Tar. cun 

JuRcn* 

Amclanchier Canaitpngia . . . 
VacuiniuTn nrburcuDi .... 

Carya tumcnloia 

Gledilf ubia nionnepGrma . . . 

Quercus oblusilnba 

Uipliolia lalitifolia 

Carya aqualita 

Cellia ocuidcnuiiB, tbt. reticulata , 

Sapindui margiiietua 

Prunua Capuli 

Qnercaa Wializeni 

QuercuB hypolcuca 

Robinia Neo-Mexicaaa 

Carya alba 

Quercua prinoides 

TaxuB brevifolia 

Craliegiis gubvilloBa 

Kalmia lalifolin 



L'us HiidiiiatB, var. GambelUl 
;ua laurirolia 
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[ Acer sauuharinum, Tar, nigrum . 
r qumusljr.1. 

I Arbutus Xalapcnsis 

1 OamanthuB Ameriuanue . . . 

I Prnnus demisea 

! Coriius Nuttallii 

L CraCsegus tDmentoaa 

i Quercus GHrryana 

I CupresBua macrocarpa .... 

' Quercua agrifdlia . 

) Quercua macrocarpa 

I QuercuB Michauiii 

I Car;a oUynfarmiB 

Oalrya Virginica 

! QuetcuH PrinuB 

1 Eliretia elliplii^a 

[ QuEruuB Cntt'sboii 

i I'arkiasonia TorrEjaua .... 

i QucrcuB inibriuarta 

' Betula lenU 

\ AadrDiueda feiruginea .... 

I CratieguB lestivalia 

I QuercuB densiflora 

FraxinuB qiiadrangulata . ■ . 

! Clirfeobalnnas luauo 

I Quercus bicotor 

I BurnelJA t/cioiileB 

i Franitius TiridU 

I CratatguB Bpathulatu 

' Celtia uccidentalU 

I QuercuB Phellos 

I Quercus alba 

I Carpinua Carclmiana .... 

PrunuB AniericauB 

', Pinus edulis 

; Byrflonima luc[cla 

CratKgus CruB-galli 

I FraxinuB piBtacin^fulia .... 

i Rhus Melopium 

ArbutUB Menzieeil 

1 Ulmua racemona 

I Prunua icrolina 

I Frazinua pubesceas 

1 Quercua lincloria '.'....'. 
. Oiydandrum arborenm .... 

QuercuB falcata 

QucrcuB cinerea 

Pereea CaroUneliBis 

Umbellularia Californfca . . . 
Fraxinus Americana, vat. Tejtensii 
QuercuB aijuatica 



Magnolia grandiQoTB ... . . . 

Haleeia dipteni 

NyasB Bylvatica i 

Juglans nigra 

FaguB ferruginea 

Pinua Parrj-ana 

Fraxioua aBUibucifoIla .... 

Rhamnua Punliiana 

Persea CarolincDsiB. var. pnlustria . 
Itliodailendrcn maximum . . . 

QuercUBpalnatria 

Myrica Califoruica 

Quercua Inbata 

Juniperua onoidentalia .... 

Pinua CubeuBJB 

CratieguB arboreacena .... 

Cladrastis tinctoria 

Cercia Canada nEia , 

JuglanB rupeatria . 

QuercuB heteraphylla . . . . . 

Acer daBjcarpuni , 

Bumelia tenox 

MoruB rabra 

CupreasuB Goveniana . . . . . 

QuereuB rubra 

Ilex opaca 

Acer rubruro 

Quercus KelloFfgi! 

Lyailoma latisiliqua 

Fra;(inUB Americana 

Foreaciera acuminata .... 

Ulmua Americana 

Pinua uonophyUa 

Gleditachia triacanlhoe .... 

FraxinuB Oregana 

Platanua occidentalla . . . . . 
Acer macropliyllum ..... 

Nyaia uniSara 

Belula lutea 

Gymnocladua Cnnadenais . . . 

Bumelia lanuginosa 

Xanthoxylum Clava-HereuHg 

Torreya taiifotia 

Pinua iiiopa , 

NyBsa capilata ........ 

Pinus Chihuahoana , 

Pinua paluatria i 

Ulmua fulva ....*...., 

Ungnadia Bpecioaa 

I^iaguncularla n 

JuniperUB Virginian 
Clif lonin liguairina 
Pinus Balfuuriaoa . 
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r Scoulenana 



Pinua Torres ana 

Planera aquitiia 

Chilop«i9 BiUigna 

MyricB cenfern 

Sslix loiialepis 

Larix pLcidentelia 

SambuLUs glauca 

FmsinuB platyiarpa 

FinuB Sabiniana 

RhamnuB Cnroliiunna 

SosEsfnis officinale 

PinuB Balfounann var ariBtata 

Frunas anguBtifolia 

Pinus ngidft 

Liquidambu' StjraLiflua 

Be tula nigra 

PiniU clauaa 

Betula alba, var popnlilolia 

Fid US rcflexa 

Anona launfolia 

Betula occidHiitalis 

Ithua copallina var laoceolata 

Betula papjnfera 

Salix flavcecena va 

Teuga Carohniana 

Magnolia Frnaeri 

Torre; a Californica 

Abies DobitiB 
FicDB peduncutflta 
Caatsnopaia chrysophf 11a 
Castauea pumda 
Sails Isevigata 
PjrruB Auiencalia 
Plutanua WnghUi 
AInus rubra 
PiooB Jeffrey] 
PInui pungena 
Bbk Dahoon 

Negundci aceroidea 

Salix Hcokermna 

Rhus copatlma 

.^Bculua Califnniica 

Piaonia obtusata 

FinuB flexiha 

Ma^olia acDiDinats 

Negundo Caljfomicum 

Pyraa aambudfolia 

Pinua alhicauliB 

Pinus ponderoaa 

Pin us TR.i!a 

Caslanea valgana var Americana 

Pinua glabra 
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Pintkoeya pubens 

Pinua iosignig 

Tsuga Palloniana 

Prunua Pennaylvanica 

Magnolia glaui^a 

Paeutiolauga Donglasii, var. niaLro- 

Chamiccyparia Hulkaensia . . , . 

Tauga Merlenaiana 

Pinus Banksiana 

Populua Frenioniii, Tar. Widiietii ■ 

PseudolBuga Dougiasii 

Gordonla Lasiantbui 

Salix flaveaceiia 

Libocedrua decuirena 

Abies magniflc^a 

Platanua racemoBa 

Satix nigra 

Pinua Coulteri 

Juglans cinerea 

Magnolia cordata 

Magnolia luacrophjlla 

Salix laaiandra, var. laucifolia . . 

Siniaruba glauca 

Catalpa apetioaa 

Populua Fremontii 

PopuluB beterophylla 

Pinua Muirayana 

PinuB tubcrculata 

Magnolia Umbrella 

Populua monilifera 

Liriudendrun Tulipifera .... 
Salix lasiandra, var. Fendleriana ■ 
Cbamncyparii Lawsontana . . . 

Tauga Canadensis 

F^aliK aniytidaloidea 

Taxodiuni dlsticlium 

PrunuB emnrginata, var. mollis . . 

PopulUB tremuloidea 

Picea pungeni 

Alnua rbambifolia 

Pinus Lamberliana 

Abies concolur 

Catalpa bignonioides 

Picea nigra 

Sequoia eemperrirens 

Populus anguatifolia 

Picea Engelmanni 

Populua halsamifera 

Abies batsamea 

AlnuB obloTigifolia 

Pinua Strobus 

Picea alba 
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«Sitcli«niiB 

• jKic-aliu ftlilira 

Tliiiya gi|{BnieB 

' Atimlna (ril<i1>a 

I Tilis lieliToiiliylU 

I S(-fiuiii» ({iganlea ...... 

I WiuiliingluninHlirera . . . . 
I'upului till Mini fen, var. canilic*.! 



Abiei lubslpina . . . 
Abiei aniabilia .... 
Tilia Amerk'sua . . . 
Populua tricliocarpa - ■ 
Populus grandidentaita . 

Tliuj-a occideutalia . . . 
Tilia AmericBiiR, tbt. pobi 
Abies grandis .... 
Bursen gummifera . . 
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Abies amabilis, 133; tables (398) 152, (886) 

156, (385) 161, (24) 163, (141) 167, (133) 

170, (306) 176. 

Abies baUamea, 131; tables (395) 152, (409) 

157, (410) 162, (183) 164, (274) 168, (250) 

171, (291) 175. 

Abies bracteata, 133 ; tables (397) 152, (192) 

155, (194) 160. 

Abies concolor, 132; tables (396) 152, (415) 

157, (416) 162, (136) 164, (187) 167, (223) 

171, (204) 175. 
Abies FrastH, 131 ; tables (392) 151, (417) 157, 

(418) 162, (110) 164, (228) 168, (268) 

171. 
■Abies grandis, 132, 133; tables (395) 152, 

(418) 157, (419) 162, (115) 164, (280) 168, 

(220) 171, (313) 176. 
Abies Hudsonica^ 131. 
Abies magnijica, 134; tables (400) 152, (346) 

156, (345) 161, (247) 165, (189) 167, (171) 

170, (256) 175. 

Abies nobilis, 133; tables (399) 152, (360) 156, 
(359) 161, (21) 163, (109) 167, (149) 170, 
(215) 175. 

Abies subalpina, 132; tables (394) 152, (421) 

157, (422) 162, (207) 165, (283) 168, (291) 

171, (305) 176. 
Abietine^ 120. 

Acacia Berlandieri, 33; table (99) 146. 

Acacia, Green-barked, 30. 

Acacia Greggii, 33; tables (98) 146, (59) 153, 

(57) 158, (68) 163, (140) 167, (10) 169. 
Acacia, Three-thorned, 29. 
Acacia Wrightii, 33; tables (97) 146, (29) 

153, (27) 158. 
Acer circinatuniy 21 ; tables (61) 145, (198) 

155, (196) 160, (227) 165, (153) 167, (143) 

170, (126) 174. 

Acer dasycarpunif 22; tables (65) 145, (301) 

156, (301)161, (60) 163, (56) 166, (119) 170, 
(151) 174. 

Acer glabi-um^ 21; tables (62) 145, (247) 155, 

(246) 160. 
Acer grandidentatum, 21; tables (63) 145, 

(180) 154, (180) 159. 
Acer macrophyllum, 20; tables (60) 145, (327) 

156, (326) 161, (200) 164, (197) 167, (233) 

171, (167) 174. 



Acer Pennsylvantcum^ 20; tables (58) 145, 

(298) 156, (299) 161. 
Acer rubrum, 22; tables (66) 145, (240) 155, 

(239) 160, (123) 164, (126) 167, (136) 170, 

(157) 174. 
Acer rubrunif var. Drummondii^ 23 ; tables 

(661) 145, (285) 155, (284) 160. 
Acer saccharinumy 21; tables (64) 145, (178) 

154, (175) 159, (9) 163, (21) 166, (32) 169, 

(71) 173. 
Acer saccharinumy var. niginim^ 22; tables 

(641) 145, (177) 154, (178) 159, (94) 164, (71) 

166, (60) 169, (76) 174. 
Acer spicatum, 20; tables (59) 145, (294)155, 

(294) 160. 
Acids, 35. 

Acorns, edible, 84, 85. 
Adobe houses, 32, 49. 
jEsculus Calif ornicay 18; tables (52) 145, 

(320) 156, (238) 161, (320) 165, (229) 168, 

(257) 171, (230) 175. 
jEsculusflava, 17; tables (51) 145, (381) 156, 

(381) 161. 
uEsculus glabra^ 17; tables (50) 145, (363) 

156, (363) 161, (249) 165, (279) 168, (287) 

171, (296) 176. 
uEsculus llippocastanuMf 17. 
Africa, 47. 
Agricultural implements, 61, 72, 78, 81, 84, 

87, 93. 
Alabama, 2, 3, 6, 7, 17, 22, 24, 25, 29, 31, 35, 

37, 39, 43, 49, 57, 60-62, 65, 68, 71, 72, 75- 

77, 80, 83, 84, 86, 88-90, 92, 94, 125, 129. 
Alaska, 20, 40, 96, 102-104, 107, 108, 120,127- 

129, 132. 
Alder, 98. 
Alder, Black, 99. 
Alder, Hoarj', 99. 
Alder, Seaside, 98. 
Alder, Smooth, 99. 
Alder, Speckled, 99. 
Algaroba, 31. 
Alkali, 22. 
Alkaloid, 28. 
Alleghanj' Mountains, 2, 3, 6, 7, 17, 20, 22, 

24, 26, 27, 29, 35, 86, 39, 43, 45, 49, 51, 64, 

55, 60, 62, 76, 78, 81, 83, 84, 91, 94, 95, 97, 

101, 104, 106, 114, 122-124, 127, 129, 131. 
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Alleghany Region, 89, 129. 

Alnus arguta^ 98. 

Alnus incana, 99; tables (305) 150, (355) 156, 

(363) 161, (71) 163, (122) 167, (295) 171. 
Alnus incatMf var. virescenSf 99; tables (305^) 

150. 
Alnus Japonicdf 98. 
Alnus maritima, 98 ; tables (300) 150, (319) 

156, (319) 161. 
Alnus oblongi/olia, 98; tables (303) 150, (402) 

156, (403) 161, (205) 165, (196) 167, (300) 

172, (292) 175. 
Alnus rhombifolia, 98; tables (302) 150, (394) 

156, (392) 161, (167) 164, (199) 167, (256) 

171, (282) 175. 
Alnus rubra, 98; tables (801) 150, (336) 156, 

(337) 161, (77) 163, (129) 167, (198) 171, 

(222) 175. 
Alnus serrulata, 99; tables (304) 150, (349) 

156, (349) 161. 
Alpine slopes, 128. 
Altamaha River, 5. 
Amelanchier Canadensis^ 45; tables (137) 

146, (97) 154, (95) 169, (34) 163, (26) 166, 

(20) 169, (52) 173. 
Amelanchier Canadensis^ var. oblongifolia^ 

45. 
Amelanchier Canadensis, var. oligocarpa, 45. 
Amelanchier Canadensis, var. rotundi/olia, 

45. 
America: original trees, 30; tropical, 34, 46, 

47, 96. 
American Crab, 89. 
American Crab Apple, 39. 
American Elm, 71. 
American Holly, 12. 
American Linden, 6. 

American Museum of Natural History, viii. 
American Oaks, 83. 
Amyris syhatica, 11; tables (30) 144, (13) 

153, (11) 168, (67) 163, (2) 166, (9) 169, (6) 

173. 
AnacardinceaSf 24, 25. 
Anaeslheticft, 120. 
Anaqua, 65. 
Andromeda feri-nginea, 53; tables (165) 147, 

(119) 154,' (118) 159, (186) 164, (204) 168, 

(113) 170, (98) 174. 
Ann, Cape, 1. 
AnonaceoRy 4. 
Anona launfoUa, 4; tables (10) 144, (313) 

156, (335) 161, (284) 165, (241) 168, (290) 

171, (206) 175. 
Anticosti Island, 40. 
Anti-periodic bark, 64. 
Antipyretic, 100. 
Ant's-wood, 58. 
Apache Mountains, 37, 86. 
Apalachicola River, 52, 113, 114, 13& 
Apple, American Crab, 39. 
Apple, Custard, 4. 



Apple, Oregon Crab, 40. 

Apple, Pond, 4. 

Apple, Haw, 44. 

Apple, Seven-year, 52. 

Apple, Southern Crab, 39. 

Arbol de Hierro, 27. 

Arbor-vitie, 106. 

Arbutus Menziesii, 54; tables (166) 147, (165) 

154, (163) 159, (171) 164, (88) 166, (96) 170, 

(117) 174. 
Arbutus Texana, 54; tables (168) 147, (118) 

154, (119) 159. 
Arbutus XalapensiSf 54 ; tables (167) 147, 

(164) 154, (159) 159, (257) 165, (238) 168, 

(209) 171, (79) 174. 
Arctic Circle, 134. 
Ardisia Pickenngia, 56; tables (173) 147, 

(58) 153, (60) 158. 
Arizona, 10, 15, 16, 18, 21, 23, 26, 27, 30-33, 

37-39, 48, 54, 57, 61, 62, 66, 75, 77, 82, 85- 

87, 92, 98, 100, 103, 105, 106, 109-111, 116- 

121, 127, 130, 132, 137. 
Arizona Mountains, 109, 120. 
Arkansas, 1-4, 8, 9, 12-15, 18, 23-26, 28-31, 

42-45, 50, 62, 53, 55, 57-6(J, 62, 64, 66, 68- 

70, 72, 74, 76-81, 83-85, 90-95, 99, 104, 112, 

124. 
Arkansas River, 28, 79, 122. 
Arnold Arboretum, viii. 
Aromatics, 48, 69, 132. 
Arrow-wood, 14. 
Arroyos, 27. 
Arts, 132. 
Ash, 61. 
Ash, Black, 63. 
Ash, Blue, 62. 
Ash, Green, 62. 
Ash, Ground, 63. 
Ash, Hoop, 63. 
Ash-leaved Maple, 23. 
Ash, Mountain, 40. 
Ash, Oregon, 63. 
Ash, Prickly, 8. 
Ash, Red, 61. 
Ash, Sea, 8. 
Ash, Wafer, 9. 
Ash, Water, 62. 
Ash, White, 61. 
Ash, Yellow, 28. 
Asimina triloba, 4; tables (9) 144, (403) 156, 

(404) 161, (289) 165, (302) 168, (315) 172, 

(298) 176. 
Aspalaga, Fla., 113. 
Aspen, 103. 
Aspen, Quaking, 103. 
Assinaboine River, 34. 
Astringents, 24, 25, 40, 59, 129. 
Athabasca River, 101. 
Atlantic forests, 35, 36, 42, 45, 49, 75, 83, 

97. 
Atlantic oaks, 88. 



Allanlic ReRJon, 72, 96, 99, 101-103. 
Allanlic Stales, 1, 9, 13, 18, 18, 20, 37, 29, 30, 

34. 5T-59, fll , 65, 72, 83, 80, 90, 94, 97, 112, 

122, 123. 
Acictnnin nitlda, ST; (Sha<phora,97)i tallica 

(211) 14S, (42) 153, (14)158. 
Axe-huiilles, 20, 21, 61, TS. 

Back, Strong, 95. 



Balm-of-Gi!ea(i tlr, 181. 
Balmofllr 133. 
Balsams, 13. 
Balaam, 104, 131,132. 
Balaam Cotton r nod, lOS. 
Balaam Fir, 131, 132. 
Balaam, She, 131. 

1, Meiican, 1»7, 



(, Cinni 

c, Gtorgia. 6! 



Tel-hi 



on, 5. 
,62. 
49,03. 



Bflrriiiglon, Fori, 5. 
Ban^aln'^< Oak, 92. 
Bukcl Oak, 81. 
Basket", ID, 03, 78, 81, 84. 
BaBBwood, 6. 
Busvood, Wbite, 7. 
Bastard Codar, 106. 
Basil nl Pio«, 120. 
Bavbcrn-, 80. 
BaV, Bull, 1. 
Bay, Loblolly, 5. 
Bay, Red, G8. , 
Bay, Rose, 55. 



Bay, White, 1. 

Bayonet, Spanish, 136, 137. 

Beads, 19. 

Beam", 33. 

Bean, Indian, 65. 

Bean, Screw, 32. 

Bean Tree, 6S. 

Beari>em-, 16. 

Beard, Old Man'a, 64. 

Bear-wood, 16. 

Beaver Tree, 1. 

Beech, 94. 

Beech, Bine, 95. 

Beeeb, Water, 75, 95. 

Beef-wood, S7. 

Bee Tree, 8. 

Belle IsU, SIraite of, 104. 

Berry, Tallow, 7. 

Belulacea, 96-99. 



EX. 179 

Btlula oifci, rar. popali/olia, 9S; tablea (294) 
149, 1267) 156, (265) 160, (221) 105, (146) 
167, (267) ITl, (203) 175. 

Belila lenta, 96, 97; (ablea (299) 160, (110) 

154. (108) 169, (10) 163, (10) 166, <34| 169, 
197) 174. 

Btlula Ittlea, 97; tables (297) 149, (204) 165, 

(200) 160, (3) 163, (5) 160, (33) 169, (169) 
174- 

Btlula nigra, 97; tables (298) 119, (266) 166, 
(267) 160, (58) 163, (60) 166, (IGG) 170, 

(201) 1T5. 

Btlula occidemlaUi;^; tables (296) 149, (240) 

155, (245) 160, (132) 164, (133) 187, (219) 
171, (207) 175, 

Btlula pnpyrifira, 96; tables (296) 149, (251) 
(249) 160, (18) 163, (38) 168, (116) 170, 



(209) 17fi. 
Dii; Blackfoot Rivt 
Tlig-bud Hickory, ' 
Uig Tottonwoud, U 



, 135. 



mil Williams Kiver, 30. 
B listed, 46. 
Birch, Black, 06, 97. 
Birch, Canoe, 9«. 
Birch, Cherrr, 97. 
Birch, Gray," 05, 97. 
Birch, MshoRany, 97. 
Birch, ail of, 96. 
Birch, Old-Held, 95. 
Birch, Paper, 9H. 
Birch, Red, 97. 

Birch, Sweet. 97. 
Birch, We«t Indian, 10. 
Birch, White, 95, 98. 
Birch, Yellow. 97. 

U»plD, 32. 



ilscayno, Bav, 

34, 37, «M3, 60-58, 6 

126. 
iishop's Pine, 124. • 



^iil, 79. 
Bitter Pecan, 79. 
Bilt«r Root Mountains, 

115, 129, 130, 132. 
Bilte, 69. 
Black Alder, 99. 
Black Ash, 63. 
Black Birch, 96, 97. 
Black Calabash-lree, 68. 
Black Cherry, Wild, 36. 
Black Cottonwood, lOS. 
Black Cypres 



18, 36, 96, 105, 107, 



Blac 



1,60. 



Black Haw, 62. 
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Black Hickorj-, 78, 79. 

Black Hills, 71, 74, 96, 105, 119, 127. 

Black Iron-wood, 15. 

Black Jack, 89, 90. 

Black Jack, Forked-leaf, 90. 

Black Larch, 134. 

Black I.,ocust, 9S, 29. 

Black Mangrove, 67. 

Black Oak, 87-89. 

Black Persimmon, 59. 

Black Pine, 120. 

Black Sloe, 35. 

Black Spruce, 126, 127. 

Black Thorn, 42. 

Black Tree, 67. 

Black Walnut, 46, 76. 

Black Willow, 99. 

Black-wood, 67. 

Bladder-diseases, 96. 

Blinds, 115. 

Blocks, 72, 75. 

Blood-impurities, 99. 

Blue Ash, 62. 

Blue Beech, 95. 

Blue Jack, 92. 

Blue Mountains, 38, 51, 98, 110, 116, 130, 132, 

134. 
Blue Myrtle, 16. 
Blue Oak, 85. 
Blue River, 22. 
Blue Spruce, 128. 
Blue-wood, 15. 
Boarding, 46. 
Boat-building, 3, 28, 34, 57, 71, 74, 107, 108, 

128. 
Boilers, 32. 
Bois d'Arc, 74. 
Books referred to, 143. 
Borraginacea&y 64, 66. 
Bottom Shell-bark, 78. 
JSourreria Bavanensis, 65 ; tables (204) 148, 

(84) 154, (91) 169, (102) 164, (76) 166, (48) 

169, (46) 173. 
Bourreria ffavanensiSf var. radula^ 65. 
Bows, Indian, 49, 113. 
Box Elder, 23. 

Boxwood, 14, 49 ; Bubstftute for, 55, 59. 
Brazil, 4, 9, 10, 11, 34, 46, 56-57, 67, 68. 
Brazos River, 1, 8, 17, 29-31, 49, 50, 64, 69, 

78, 80, 81, 90, 92, 136. 
Brick-baking, 99. 
Brickley Thatch, 136. 
Bridge-timbers, 72. 
Bristol, Fla., 113, 114. 
British America, 6, 51, 103. 
British Columbia, 20, 21, 40, 41, 61, 54, 96, 

98-100, 104, 105, 107, 108, 111, 113, 115, 

116, 119, 127, 129, 180, 132-134. 
Brittle Thatch, 136. 
Broad-leaved Maple, 20. 
Brooms, 20. 



Brown Hickory, 79. 

Buckeye, California, 18. 

Buckeye, Fetid, 17. 

Buckeye, Ohio, 17. 

Buckeye, Spanish, 18. 

Buckeye, Sweet, 17. 

Buckthorn, Southern, 68. 

Buckwheat Tree, 13. 

Bull Bay, 1. 

Bull-nut, 78. 

Bull Pine, 119-121, 124. 

Bumelia cuneata, 58; tables (182) 147, (89) 

154, (94) 159, (260) 165, (273) 168, (125) 

170, (49) 173. 
Bumelia lanuginosa^ 57; tables (179) 147^ 

(205) 155, (208) 160, (288) 165, (303) 168, 

(252) 171, (171) 174. 
Bumelia lycioides, 58; tables (181) 147, (125) 

154. (128) 159, (199) 164, (261) 168, (111) 
170, (104) 174. 

Bumelia lycioides^ var. reclinatumf 58. 
Bumelia spinosa, 57; tables (180) 147, (199) 

155, (203) 160. 

Bumelia tenax, 57; tables (178) 147, (142) 
154, (142) 159, (209) 165, (207) 168, (150) 

170, (152) 174. 
Bum-wood, 25. 
Burning Bush, 14. 
Bur Oak, 82. 
Burseraceaif 10, 11. 

Bursera gummifera^ 10; tables (29) 144, 
(426) 157, (427) 162, (300) 165, (310) 168, 
(317) 172, (314) 176. 

Bush, Burning, 14. 

Bustic, 57. 

Butchers' blocks, 75. 

Butter-tubs, 133. 

Butternut, 76. • 

Button-ball Tree, 75. 

Button-moulds, 97. 

Buttons, 19. 

Buttonwood, 46, 75. 

Buttonwood, White, 47. 

Byrsonima ludda^ 7; tables (19) 144, (256) 
165, (266) 160, (279) 165, (296) 168, (218) 

171, (113) 174. 



Cabbage Palmetto, 135. 

Cabbage Tree, 135. 

Cabinet-work, 1, 2, 11, 12, 22-24, 29, 36, 46, 

50, 57, 61, 63, 66, 68, 69, 76, 77, 81, 94, 107, 

111, 114. 
Cactaceoi, 48, 49. 
Cactus, Giant, 48. 
Cagiput, 69. 

Calabash-tree, Black, 66. 
Calaveras County, 115. 
Calaveras Grove, 112. 
Calico-bush. 55. 
Calico-wood, 60. 
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California, 6. 16, 18, 20, 21, 23, 26, 27, 30-33, 

36-41, 44, 49, 61, 54, 63, 66, 69, 73, 75, 77, 

80, 81, 85, 87-89, 93, 96, 98-103, 105-122, 

124, 128, 130-135, 137. (Often indicating 

limit of distribution.) 
California Bay-tree, 69. 
California Backeye, 18. 
California Coast, 93. 
California Holly, 44. 
California Laurel, 69. 
California Nutmeg, 114. 
California Olive, 69. 

California Sierras, 89, 110, 115, 117, 121, 130. 
Caloosa River, 4, 10, 11, 14, 22, 47, 56, 58, 
. 62, 79, 99. 
Calyptranthes Chtftraeulia, 47; tables (143) 

147, (49) 163, (49) 158. 
Campo, 116. 
Canada Plum, 34. 
Canadian Balsam, 132. 
Canaveral, Cape, 4, 10, 15, 34, 45-47, 56, 57, 

62, 64, 66-68, 71, 78, 79, 125, 126. 
Candles, 80. 
Cattellaceas^ 5. 
Canella alba, 5; tables (12) 144, (18) 153, 

(18) 158, (56) 163, (53) 166, (6) 169, (5) 173. 
Canes, 27, 70. 
Canoe Cedar, 107. 
Canoe Birch, 96. 
Canoes, 96, 107. 
Canons, 27. 
Canotia holocanlha^ 10; tables (27) 144, (182) 

154, (204) 160. 
Cape Fear River, 1, 72. 
Capparidaceas, 4. 
Capparii JamnicensU, 4; tables (11) 144, 

(169) 154, (195) 160. 
CapriJ'oUaceaSj 51, 52. 
Caranna, remedy, 10. 
Carbo-hydrogen, 120. 
Carmelo Point, 108. 
Carolina Poplar, 105. 
Carpinus Caroliniana^ 95; tables (293> 149, 

(144) 159, (44) 163, (22) 166, (103) 170, 

(110) 174. 
Carriages, 6, 61, 63, 78, 81, 82. 
Carya alba, 77; tables (242) 148, (64) 153, (63) 

158, (12) 163, (12) 166. (30) 169, (65) 173. 
Carya alba, var. microcarpa, 78. 
Carya amara, 79; tables (246) 149, (114) 154, 

(117) 159, (92) 164, (32) 166, (83) 170, (83) 

174. 
Carya aquatica, 79; tables (248) 149, (134) 

154, (136) 159, (98) 164, (99) 167, (116) 170, 

(58) 173. 
Carya myinsticcB/ormis, 79; tables (247) 149, 

(87) 154, (86) 159, (8) 163, (1) 160, (28) 169, 

(37) 173. 
Carya olivaiformiSf 77; tables (241) 148, (155) 

154, (158) 159, (245) 165, (254) 168, (173) 

170, (90) 174. 



Carya pordna, 79; tables (246) 149, (76) 153, 
(75) 158, (89) 163, (44) 166, (47) 169, (44) 173. 

Carya sulcata, 78; Ubles (24-3) 148, (82) 154, 
(81) 159, (84) 163, (34) 166, (64) 169, (48) 
173. • 

Carya tomentosa, 78; tables (244) 148, (75) 

153, (76) 158, (42) 163, (28) 166, (39) 169, 
(54) 173. 

Cascade Mountains, 21, 37, 40, 41, 49, 63, 81, 
93, 102, 106, 108, 110, 115, 116, 122, 127, 
130, 132-135. (Often indicating limit of 
distribution.) 

Cascara sagrada, 16. 

Cassada, 57. 

Cassena, 12. 

Caslanea pumila, 94; tables (289) 149, (57) 

155, (253) 100, (47) 163, (66) 166, (105) 170, 
(218) 175. 

Castanea vulgaris, var. Americana, 94 ; tables 

(290) 149, (366) 156, (365) 161, (160) 164, 

(192) 167, (34) 171, (239) 174. 
Castanopsis chrysophylla, 93; tables (288) 149, 

(280) 155, (280) 160, (99) 164, (165) 167, 

(170) 170, (217)176. 
Oastle, Lake, 108. 
Catalpa, 65. 
Cat'ilpa bignonioides, 65; tables (206) 148, 

(369) 156, (369) 161, (239) 165, (248) 168, 

(251) 171, (285) 175. 
Catalpa speclosn, 66; tables (207) 148, (388) 

156, (388) 161, (181) 164, (230) 168, (203) 
171, (265) 175. 

Catalpa, Western, 66. 

Catarrh, 46, 132. 

Catawba, 65. 

Cathartics, 8, 14, 76. 

Chat's Claw, 33, 34. 

Cattle, food for, 7. 

Caximbas Bay, 10, 11, 19, 24, 34. 

Ceanothus Ameiicana, 16. 

Ceanothus thyrsi florus, 16; tables (48) 145, 

(268) 155, (269) 160. 
Cedar, Bastard, 106. 
Cedar, Canoe, 107. 
Cedar Elm, 70. 
Cedar, Incense, 106. 

Cedar Keys, 12, 18, 46, 47, 57, 58, 67, 135. 
Cedar, Oregon, 108. 
Cedar Pine, 125. 
Cedar, Port Orford, 108. 
Cedar, Post, 106. 
Cedar, Red, 107, 111. 
CJedar, Stinking, 114. 
Cedar, White, 106-108. 
Celastracece, 14. 

Celtis Mississippiensis, var. crassifolia, 73. 
Celtis Mississippiensis, var. integrifolia, 73. 
Celtis Mississippiensis, var. IcBvigata, 73. 
Celtis occidentalis, 72; tables (228) 148, (144) 

154, (146) 159, (235) 165, (142) 167, (186) 
171, (107) 174. 
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Cekis oecidentalit, var. retlculatOt 73 ; tables 
(2281) 148, (U7) IW, (151) 169, (160) 164, 

(134) 167, (168) 170, (59) 173. 
Census, Vol. IX., 141-143. 
Central America, 11, 68, 70. 

Cercis Canadensis, 31; tables (91) 146, (225) 
155, (225) 160, (234) 165, (173) 167, (130) 

170, (148) 174. 

Cercis reniformis, 31; tables (92) 146, (116) 

154, (120) 159. 

Cercocarpus hdifolius, 38; tables (115) 146, 

(10) 153, (8) 158, (25) 169, (8) 173. 
Cercocarpus parvijuUus, 39 ; tables (116) 146, 

(30) 153, (28) 158. 
Certus fjiganUut, 48; tables (149) 147, (424) 

157, (426) 162. 
Chairs, 71, 88, 95. 
Clialeur, Bay of, 95. 
ChamoBcyparis Lawsoninna, 108; tables (331) 

150, (352) 150, (350) 161, (31) 163, (97) 107, 

(135) 170, (275) 175. 

Chamoscyparis NutkaensiSf 108; tables (330) 

150, (338) 156, (338) 161, (93) 164, (135) 

167, (146) 170, (248) 175. 
ChamcBCtfpnris spharoidtay 108; tables (329) 

150, (423) 157, (424) 162, (302) 165, (28D) 

168,(309)172, (301)170. 
Cbamplain, Lake, 23, 62, 82, 84, 105. 
Chaparral, 15. 
Chapote, 69. 

Charcoal, 28, 32, 38, 47, 117, 118, 123, 124, 128. 
Charlotte Harbor, 12. 
Chattahoochee, 114. 
Cherokee County, N. C, 28. 
Cherry, 66. 
Cherry Birch, 97. 
Cherry brand v, 36. 
Cherry, Indian, 15. 
Cherry, May, 45. 
Cherrj*, Pigeon, 35. 
Cherry, Pin, 35. 
CherrA', Rum, 36. 
Cherry, Wild, 37. 
Cherry, Wild Black, 86. 
Cheriy, Wild Red, 35. 
Chester County, Pa., 78. 
Chestnut, 94. ' 
Chestnut Oak, 84, 93. 
Chestnut Oak, Rock, 84. 
Celtispumilay 73. 
Chickasaw Plum, 35. 
Chihuahua, 120. 
Chilopsis snUgna, 66 ; tables (208) 148, (254) 

155, (254) 160, (274) 165, (253) 168, (292) 

171, (188) 175. 
China, Wild, 18. 
Chincapin, 85. 
Chinquapin, 93, 94. 
Chinquapin Oak, 84. 

Chionanthus Virqinica^ 64; tables (200) 148, 
(224) 155, (221) 160. 



Cbittam-wood, 24. 

Chrysobalanus Icaeo, 34; tables (102) 146, 

(102) 154, (104) 159, (61) 163, (72) 166, 

(102) 174. 
Chrysophyllum oUviformej 56; tables (175) 

147. (82) 153, (32) 158, (64) 163, (111) 167, 

(36) 169, (18) 173. 
Churchill, Cape, 126, 127, 134. 
Cigar Tree, 65. 
Cinchona Bark, 17, 52. 
Cinnamon bark, 5. 
Cinnamon, Wild, 5. 
Citharexylum villosum. 66; tables (210) 148, 

(54) 153, (50) 158, (26) 163, (77) 166, (U) 

109, (40) 173. 
Cladrastis tinctoHa, 28; tables (82) 145, (235) 

155, (230) 160, (101) 164, (92) 167, (74) 169, 

(147) 174. 
Clammy Locust, 27. 
Clapboards, 46, 88, 91, 93. 
Clark's Fork, 115. 
Claw, Cat's, 33, 34. 
Clear Creek, 9a 
Clear Lake, 109. 
Cleats, 69. 
Cliff Elm, 71. 
Clijtonia Ugnsirina, 13; tables (38) 145, (238) 

165, (237) 160, (197) 164, (271)168, (244) 

171, (184) 174. 
Clusiajiava, 5; table (13) 144. 
Coahuila, 21. 
Coast Live Oak, 87. 
Coast Ranges, 16, 18, 23, 36, 38, 39, 44, 49, 

64, 63, 69, 75, 77, 85, 87-89, 93, 98, 101, 

106-109, 112, 113, 115, 116, 120-122, 124, 

130, 133. (Often indicating limit of dis- 
tribution.) 
Coccoloba Floridanay 67; tables (213) 148, 

(20) 153, (25) 158, (49) 163, (83) 166, (7) 

169, (16) 173. 
Coccoloba uvifern, 68; tables (214) 148, (22) 

153, (21) 158, (311) 172. 
Cockspur Thorn, 42. 
Cocoa Plum, 34. 

Cceurd'Alene Mountains, 38,107, 115,130,132. 
Coffee, substitute for, 29. 
Coffee-nut, 29. 
Coffee-tree, Kentucky, 29. 
Coffins, 113. 
Colorado, 21, 27, 31, 84, 35, 89, 41, 58, 60, 82, 

85, 100, 105, 106, 110, 111, 117-119, 121, 

128, 130-133, 137. 
Colorado Desert, 26, 30. 
Colorado River, 12, 13, 18, 27, 30-^2, ^1-43, 

62, 62, 63, 74, 77, 91', 100, 111, 122, 135. 

(Often indicating limit of distribution.) 
Colttbrina reclinata, 17; tables (49) 145, (77) 

153, (80) 158, (108) 164, (9) 166. 
Columbia, District of, 39. 
Columbian Basin, 135. 
Columbia River, 100, 105, 128, 133, 134. 
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CombretacecBf 46, 47. 

Commerce, 69, 77, 78. 

Compression, longitudinal, 169-172. 

Concho River, 34, 59, 77. 

Condaliaferrea, 15; tables (43) 145, (1) 153, 

(1) 158, (45) 163, (90) 167, (5) 169, (3) 

173. 
Condalia ohovata, 15; tables (44) 145, (2) 153, 

(5) 158. 
ConifercB^ 106-134. 
ConifercB^ North American, 111. 
Connecticut, 45, 52, 58, 104. 
Connecticut River, 91, 101. 
Conocarpus erecta^ 46; tables (141) 147, (17) 

153, (16) 158, (95) 164, (76) 166, (35) 169, 
(22) 173. 

Construction, 26, 29, 46, 81, 82, 84, 90, 91, 93, 

112, 118, 127, 128, 131. 
Cooperage, 23, 63, 69, 71, 74, 81, 82, 84, 85, 

88, 90, 91, 107, 112, 115, 128, 132. 
Coos Bay, 108. 
Coquille River, 20. 
Coral Sumach, 25. 
Cordage, 6. 
Cordia Boissieri, 64; tables (203) 148, (190) 

155, (198) 160. 
Cordia Sebestena, 64; tables (202) 148, (163) 

154, (184) 159. 
Cork Elm, 71. 

Cork, substitute for, 51. 

Cork-wood, 67. 

CornaceoRy 49-51. 

Comtis alternifoUa^ 49; tables (150) 147, 

(196) 155, (192) 160. 
Carnu8jlorida,A9; tables (151) 147, (79) 153, 

(77) 158, (182) 164, (91) 167, (75) 169, (43) 

173. 
Cornus Nuttallii, 49; tables (152) 147, (122) 

154, (121) 159, (91) 164, (64) 166, (24) 169, 
(82) 174. 

Corpus Christi, 65. 

Corpus Christi River, 30. 

Costa Rica, 86. 

Cotton-gum, 45, 50. 

Cottonwood, 105, 106. 

Cottonwood, Balsam, 105. 

Cottonwood, Big, 105. 

Cottonwood, Black, 104, 105. 

Cottonwood, River, 104. 

Cottonwood, Swamp, 104. 

Cough-mixtures, 35. 

Cow Oak, 84. 

Crab, American, 39. 

Crab Apple, American, 39. 

Crab Apple, Oregon, 40. 

Crab Apple, Southern, 39. 

Crab, Sweet-scented, 39. 

Crab-wood, 70. 

Cratasgus cBstivalis, 44; tables (134) 146, (205) 

155, (201) 160, (263) 165, (183) 167, (160) 
170, (99) 174. 



Cratasgut apiifolia, 43; tables (131) 146, (127) 

154, (134) 159. 
Cratcegut arborescenSf 41; tables (125) 146, 

(213) 155, (210) 160, (195) 164, (235) 168, 

(102) 170, (146) 174. 
Cratagus berbeHfoliaf 44; table (133) 146. 
Cratcegus brachyacantha^ 41; tables (124) 

146, (189)155, (186)159. 
Cratagus coccinea^ 42; tables (127) 146, (56) 

153, (54) 158. 

Cratagua cordata, 43; tables (130) 146, (143) 

154, (140) 159. 

Cratcegus Crus-galU^ 42; tables (126) 146, 

(153) 154, (154) 159, (246) 165, (218) 168, 

(176) 170, (114) 174. 
Cratcegus DouglasU^ 41; tables (123) 146, 

(172) 154, (169) 159. 
Cratcegus Jlavoy 44; tables (135) 146, (98) 154, 

(97) 159. 
Cratcegus Jlava, var. pubescens^ 44; tables 

(1351) 146, (105) 154, (106) 159, (231) 165, 

(175) 167, (81) 170, (34) 173. 
Cratcegus rivularisj 41; tables (122) 146, (103) 

154, (100) 159. 
Crataegus spathulata, 43; tables (132) 146, 

(158) 154, (157) 159, (243) 165, (276) 168, 
(145) 170, (106) 174. 

Cratcegus subvillosa, 42 ; tables (128) 146, (90) 
154, (89) 159, (141) 164, (169) 167, (71) 169, 
(68) 173. 

Cratcegus tomentosay 42; tables (129) 146, 
(113) 154, (112) 159, (219) 165, (184) 167, 

(159) 170, (84) 174. 

Cratcegus iomentosa^ var. punctata, tables 

(1291) 146, (103) 159. 
Crescentia cuct«7*6t7ma, 66 ; tables (209)148, 

(231) 155, (235) 160. 
Cretaceous formations, 82. 
Cross-trees, 69. 
Cuba, 7. 

Cucumber Tree, 2. 
Cucumber Tree, Larj;e-leaved, 2. 
Cucumber Tree, Long-leaved, 3. 
Cumberland County, N. J., 92. 
Cumberland Mountains, 24. 
Cumberland River, 23. 
Cupressvs Goveniana, 109; tables (333) 150, 

(348) 156, (348) 161, (285) 165, (268) 168, 

(254) 171, (154) 174. 
Cupressus Gundalupensis^ 109; tables (335) 

150, (333) 156, (333) 161. 
Cupressu^s Macnabiana, 109; table (334) 150. 
Cupressus macrocarpay 108 ; tables (332) 150, 

(236) 155, (236) 160,. (74) 163, (45) 166, (86) 

174. 
CupuUfercBf 80-95. 
Curled Maple, 22. 
Custard Apple, 4. 

Cuyamaca Mountains, 98, 106, 115, 121, 131. 
Cyllene picta (locust-borer), 27. 
Cypress, Bald, 112. 
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Cypress, Black, 112. 

Cypress, Deciduous, 112. 

Cypress, Lawson^s, 108. 

Cypress, Monterey, 108. 

Cypress Point, 108. 

Cypress, Red, 112. 

Cypress, Sitka, 108. 

Cypress swamps, 59. 

Cypress, White, 112. 

Cvpress, Yellow, 108. 

CyriUa racemiflora, 13; tables (37) 146, (191) 

155, (187) 159, (286) 165, (305) 168. 
CyrillactcB^ 13. 



DiEDALIA, 112. 

Dadalia voraxj 106. 

Dahoon, 12. 

Dahoon IIolh% 12. 

Dakota, 6, 22, 34, 36, 71, 72, 74, 96, 105, 119, 

127. 
Dalea spinosa, 26; tables (76) 145, (282) 155, 

(293) 160. 
Darling Plum, 14. 
Daveniwrt, Iowa, 114. 
Debility, 104. 
Deciduous Cypress, 112. 
Decoctions, 40, 45, 49, 64, 89, 111. 
Delaware, 39, 59, 63, 76, 78, 83, 84, 88, 91, 

94, 95, 97, 98, 101, 112, 122, 129. 
I)e8ert Willow, 66. 
Devil's Kiver, 32, 33, 61, 72, 75. 
Devil-wood, 64. 
Diamond Willow, 102. 
Diarrhoea, 16, 40, 59, 99. 
Digger Pine, 121. 
Dilly, Wild, 58. 
Diospyros Texana^ 59; tables (185) 147, (62) 

153, (73) 158. 
JHospyros Virfflnlana^ 58; tables (184) 147, 

(93) 154, (92) 159, (198) 164, (102) 167, (94) 

170, (32) 173. 
Dipholis salkifolia, 57; tables (177) 147, (35) 

153, (30) 158, (16) 163, (23) 166, (12) 169, 

(57) 173. 
District of Columbia, 39, 91. 
Diuretics, 25, 108, 111. 
Doctor-gum, 25. 
Dogwood, 49. 
Dogwood, Flowering, 49. 
Dogwood, Jamaica, 28. 
Dogwood, Striped, 20. 
Door-blinds, 115. 
Douglas Fir, 130. 
Downward Plum, 68. 
Drypetes crocea, 70; tables (219) 148, (39) 

153, (52) 158, (83) 163, (138) 167, (27) 169, 

(25) 173. 
Drypetes crocea^ var. latlfolia, 70; tables 

(2191) 148, (33) 153, (55) 158, (174) 164, 

(186)167, (85)170, (14)173. 



Drypetes glauca, 70. 
Dry rot, 106. 
Duck Oak, 91. 
Dunnage of vessels, 128. 
Dwarf Maple, 21. 
D^varf Sumach, 24 
Dyes, 24, 25, 28, 60, 76, 89. 
Dysentery, 80. 
Dyspepsia, 10, 16. 



Eagle Mountains, 54. 

Eastern States, 89. 

Eastern White Oak, 81. 

Eastern White Pine, 115. » 

EhenacecBy 58, 59. 

Edible seeds, 117, 118, 121. 

Ehretica eUiptica, 05; tables (205) 148, (214) 

155, (218) 160, (304) 165, (177) 167, (226) 

171, (93) 174. 
Elastic, Gum, 57. 
Elasticity, tables, 163-165. 
Elder, 51. 
Elder, Box, 23. 
Elder, Poison, 25. 
Elemi, Gum, 10. 
Elk-wood, 3. 
Elm, American, 71. 
Ehn, Cedar, 70. 
Elm, Cliflf, 71. 
Elm, Cork, 71. 
Elm, Hickory, 71. 
Elm, Moose, 71. 
Elm, Red, 71. 
Elm, Rock, 71. 
Elm, Slippery, 6, 71. 
Elm, Water, 71. 
Elm, White, 71. 
Elm, Winged, 71. 
Emetics, 13, 25, 27. 
Empyreumatic oil, 96. 
Enceno, 87. 

Engraving, 55. (See Wood-engraving.) 
EricaceoBy 5-3-55. 
Erie, Lake, 39, 55, 75-78, 80, 84. 
Eugenia buxi/olia^ 47; tables (144) 147, (31) 

153, (6) 163, (33) 158, (39) 166, (I) 169, (15) 

173. 
Eugenia dichotoma, 47; tables (145) 147, (50) 

153, (43) 158. 
Eugenia longipeSf 48; tables (147) 147, (6) 

153, (7) 158. 
Eugenia monticola, 48 ; tables (146) 147, (41) 

153, (39) 158, (69) 163, (17) 166, (58) 169, 

(13) 173. 
Eugenia procera^ 48; tables (148) 147, (27) 

153, (38) 163, (16) 166, (18) 169, (10) 173, 

(34) 158. 
Euonymus atropurpureus^ 14 ; tables (39) 145, 

(201) 155, (197) 160. 
EuphorbiacecB, 70. 
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Europe, 99. 

Everglades, 4, 34, 46, 47. 

Extracts, 45. 

Exostema CaiibcBumf 52; tables (160) 147, 

(36) 153, (29) 158, (35) 163, (58) 166, (8) 

169, (7) 173. 
Eysenhardtia oHhocarpa^ 26 ; tables (75) 145, 

(52) 153, (53) 158. 



Fagus ferruginea, 94; tables (291) 149, 

(184) 154, (181) 159, (32) 163, (24) 166, 

(126) 170, (135) 174. 
Fairtield County, Conn., 45. 
Fan-leaf Palm, 135. 
Farkle-berry, 53. 
Faxon, C. E., viii. 
Febrifuges, 100. (See Fevers.) 
Fellies, for wheels, 32, 93. 
Fence-boards, 105. 
Fence-posts, 29, 65, 66, 69, 75, 102, 108, 113, 

114, 134. 
Fencing, 32, 49, 63. 71, 73, 74, 81, 82, 84, 85, 

94, 97, 107, 110-112, 117, 126, 128. 
Fetid Buckeye, 17. 
Fevers, 17, 49, 52, 64, 104. 
Ficus aurea, 73 ; tables (229) 148, (429) 157, 

(429) 162, (310) 165, (308) 168, (316) 172, 

(310) 176. 
Ficus brevifolia, 73; tables (230) 148, (220) 

155, (216) 175, (240) 160. 

Ficus peduncula la, 73; tables (231) 148, (342) 

156, (362) 161, (301) 165, (309) 168, (299) 172. 
Fiddle-wood, 66. 

Fig, Wild, 73. 

Fir, Balm-of-Gilead, 131. 

Fir, Balsam, 131, 132. 

Fir, Douglas, 130. 

Fir, Red, 130, 133, 134. 

Fir, White, 132. 

Fir, Yellow, 130, 131. 

Fishes, poison for, 28. 

Fish-hooks, 113. 

Fishing-nets, 21. 

Flathead I^ke, 16, 96. 

Flathead Region, 127. 

Flathead River, 98, 115, 135. 

Floats, 51. 

Flooring. 2, 22, 63, 71, 103, 108, 118. 

Florida, 1, 3-15, 17-19, 22-25, 28-32, 34-37, 
39, 41-50, 52-84, 86, 88-95, 97, 99, 100, 105, 
107, 111-114, 123-126, 135, 136. (Mostly 
relating to limit of distribution.) 

Florida Coast, 80. 

Florida Keys, 80. 

Flour, 32. 

Flowering Dogwood, 49. 

Fodder, 32. 

Forestiera acuminata, 63; tables (199) 148, 
(228) 155. (226) 100, (233) 165, (182) 167, 
(210)171, (161)174. 



Fork-leaved Black Jack, 90. 

Foulweather, Cape, 80. 

Foxtail Pine, 118. 

Franklinia, 5. 

Fraser River, 21, 36, 36, 51, 96, 98, 105, 133. 

Fraxinus Americana, 61; tables (192) 147, 

(206) 155, (205) 160, (97) 164, (110) 167, 

(68) 169, (137) 170, (160) 174. 
Fraxinus Americana, var. Texensis, 61 ; 

tables (192) 147, (109) 154, (109) 159, (73) 

163, (29) 166, (129) 174. 
fraxinus anomala, 60; tables (190) 147, (200) 

155, (199) 160. 
Fraxinus Greggii, 60; tables (189) 147, (94) 

154, (93) 159. 

Fraxinus Oregana, 63; tables (197) 148, (269) 

155, (268) 160, (164) 164, (210) 168, (84) 
170, (165) 174. 

Fraxinus jmtaciafolia, 61 ; tables (191) 147, 

(188) 154, (419) 157, (185) 159, (261) 165, 

(234) 168, (227) 171, (115) 174. 
Fraxinus pistacicefoUa, var. coriacea, 61. 
Fraannus platycarpa, 62; tables (195) 148, 

(420) 162, (290) 165, (269) 168, (312) 172, 

(193) 175. 
Fraxinus pubescens, 61; tables (193) 147, 

(237) 155, (233) 160, (188) 164, (105) 167, 

(169) 170, (120) 174. 
Fraxinus quadrangulata, 62; tables (196) 

148, (154) 154, (156) 159, (202) 165, (128) 

167, (100) 170, (101) 174. 
Fraxinus sambucifolia, 63; tables (198) 148, 

(232) 155, (229) 160, (148) 164, (131) 167, 

(183) 170, (137) 174. 
Fraxinus viridis, 61, 62; tables (194) 148, 

(162) 154, (160) 159, (40) 164, (95) 167, 

(120) 170, (105) 174. 
Fraxinus viindis, var. Berlandieriana, 62; 

tables (194) 148, (263) 155, (264) 160. 
Frigolito, 28. 
Fringe Tree, 64. 
Fuel, 13, 22, 28, 32, 38, 39, 46, 47, 55, 63, 70, 

77, 81, 82. 84, 85, 88-91, 95-97, 103, 105, 

110, 111, 117-119, 121-123, 125, 128, 131, 

134, 135. 
Fuel value, 141-143, 158-162. 
Furniture, 6, 20, 22, 23, 32, 63, 73, 75, 97, 98, 

106, 108. 



Geiger Tree, 64. 
Genesee River, 84. 
Genipa clusicefolia, 52; tables (162) 147, (14) 

153, (14) 158. 
Georgia, 2, 5, 6, 13, 17, 20, 23-26, 43, 49-52, 

55, 57, 63, 65, 76, 80, 83, 92, 104, 114, 122. 

(Relating generally to limit of distribution.) 
Georgia Bark, 52. 
Georgian Bay, 95, 111. 
Georgia Pine, 125. 
Giant Cactus, 48 
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Gila River, 10, 26, 27, 30, 32, 38, 74. 
Gilead, Balm of, 104, 131. 
Ginger Pine, 108. 
Glainberry, 7. 
Glass-factories, 50. 
Glaucous Willow, 101. 
Gleditschia monwtperma^ 30; tables (87) 146, ! 
(137) 154, (138) 159, (39) 163, (52) 106, (44) 
169, (55) 173. 
Gleditschia triacanthos, 29; tables (86) 145, 
(193) 155, (190) 160, (66) 163, (81) 106, 
(99) 170,(164)174. 
Gleditschia iriacanthos, var. inermiSj 29. 
Gold Range, 115. 129, 134. 
GooAc-foot Maple, 20. 
Gopher Plum, 50. 
Gopher-wood, 28. 

Gordonia LasianthM^ 6: tables (14) 144, 
(344) 150, (193) 164, (344) 161, (209) 168, 
(225) 171, (253) 175. 
Gordonia pubescens, 5; table (15) 144. 
Gout, 8, 10, 96, 100. 
Graham, Blount, 127. 
Grand Rapids, 102. 
Grand River, 24. 
Grape, Sea, 08. 
Grape sugar, 32. 
Gray Birch, 95, 97. 
Gray Pine, 125. 
Great Basin, 38, 110, 117, 118. 
Great Bear Lake, 96, 103, 104, 125, 131, 134. 
Great Laurel, 55. 
Green Ash, 62. 
Green-barked Acacia, 30. 
Ground Ash. 63. 
Guadalupe Island, 109. 
Guadalupe Mountains, 37, 54, 84, 86, 115, 130. 
Guadalupe River, 8, 18, 26, 33, 37, 59, 65, 71, 

99, 136. 
Guaiac, 8. 

Guaiacum officinale^ 7. 
Guaiacum sanctum^ 7; tables (20) 144, (4) 153, 
(3) 158, (154) 164, (143) 167, (11) 163, (1) 
173. 
Guaiacum-wood, 7, 8. 
Guettarda elliptica, 53; tables (163) 147, (68) 

153, (70) 158. 
Guiana Plum, 70. 

Gulf Coast, 37, 50, 86, 92, 107, 126, 135. 
Gulf States, 1, 3, 8, 12, 13, 15, 23, 30, 36, 43, 
44, 50, 53, 58-60, 62-64, 68, 72, 78, 80, 84, 
90, 91, 93, 97, 104, 107, 111, 112, 122, 124- 
126. (Often marking limit of distribution.) 
Gums, 25, 50. 
Gum-arabic, 32, 33. 
Gum, Black, 50. 
Gumbo Limbo, 10. 
Gum Cotton, 50. 
Gum Elastic, 57. 
Gum Elemi, 10. 
Gum, Red, 45. 



Gum, Soar, 50. 

Gum, Sweet, 45. 

Gum, Tupelo, 50. 

Gunpowder, 54, 99. 

Gunstocks, 23, 28, 77. 

Gurgeon Stopper, 47. 

Gutti/eixB, 5. 

Gymnocladus Canadensis, 29; tables (83) 145, 

(175) 154, (173) 159, (82) 163, (149) 167, 

(211) 171, (170) 174. 



ILVCKBEKRY, 72. 

Hackmatack, 134. 

IIa?maturla, 99. 

Halesia diptera, 60; tables (187) 147, (270) 

155, (270) 160, (236) 165, (112) 167, (172) 

170, (132) 174. 
Halesia tetraptera, 60; tables (188) 147, (277) 

155, (277) 160. 
Halifax Bay, 123. 
IlamamelacecB, 45, 46. 
Ilamamelis Viryinica, 45; tables (138) 146, 

(185) 154, (182) 159. 
Handles, 19-21, 39, 50, 53, 54, 59, 61, 62, 95. 
H ird Maple, 21. 
Hard Pine, 125. 
Hats, wooden, 17. 
Haw, Apple, 44. 
Haw, Black, 52. 
Haw, Hog's, 41. 
Haw, May, 44. 
Haw, Parsley, 43. 
Haw, Pear, 42. 
Haw, Purple, 15. 
Haw, Red, 42, 44. 
Haw, Scarlet, 42. 
Haw, Small-fruited, 43. 
Haw, Summer, 44. 
Haw, Yellow, 44. 
Hays County, Texas, 54. 
Hazel, Witch, 45. 
Heart-wood, 59. 
Hedges, 74. 
Hemlock, 129. 
Hemorrhage, 59, 89. 
Hernando County, Fla., 23. 
Ileteromeles arbutifolia, 44; tables (136) 14G, 

(34)153,(31)158. 
Hickor^', Big-bud, 78. 
Hickory, Black, 78, 79. 
Hickory, Brown, 79. 
Ilickorv Elm, 71. 
Hickorv, Nutmeg, 79. 
Hickory, Pine, 118, 124. 
Hickory, Shag-bark, 77. 
Hickory, Shell-bark, 77. 
Hickory, Swamp, 79. 
Hickory, Switch-bud, 79. 
Hickory, Water, 79. 
Hickory, White-heart, 78. 
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HierrOy Arhol de, 27. 
High Mountains, 131. 
Hippomane Mancinella, 70; tables (221) 148, 

(264) 155, (283) 160. 
Hoary Alder, 99. 
Hog Plum, 11, 25, 35. 
Hog's Haw, 41. 
Holly, American, 12. 
Holly, California, 44. 
Holly, Dahoon, 12. 
Honev, 6. 

Honey Locust, 29, 31. 
Honey Pod, 31. 
Honey Shucks, 29. 
Hoop Ash, 63. 
Hoop-poles, 96. 
Hoops, 49, 63, 79. 
Hop Hornbeam, 95. 
Hops, substitute for, 10. 
Hop Tree, 9. 
Hornbeam, 95. 
Hornbeam, Hop, 95. 
Horse Plum, 34. 
Horse Sugar, 59. 
Hot Spring Mountains, 63. 
Hot Spring Vnlley, 20. 
House-flies, poison for, 29. 
Hubs, 49, 50, 71, 72, 97. 
Hudson's Bay (Hudson Bar), 36, 45, 61, 96, 

103, 104, 125, 126, 131, 134. (Often marking 

limit of distribution.) 
Humber River, 39. 
Humboldt County, Cal., 109. 
Humboldt Range, 21. 
Hummocks, 47, 53, 80, 91, 125. 
Huron, Lake, 20, 40, 82, 94, 95, 97, 99. 
Hvdrocvanic acid, 11, 36. 
Bypelate paniculatn, 19; tables (56) 145, 

(23) 153, (23) 158, (59) 163, (14) 166, (21) 

169. 
ffypelate tri/ollata, 19; tables (57) 145, (43) 

153, (40) 158, (164) 170, (17) 173. 



Idaho, 16, 21, 36, 38, 41, 98, 102, 104, 107, 

113, 115, 119, 121, 129, 130, 132. 
Hex Cassine, 12; tables (35) 145, (148) 154, 

(47) 159. 
Jlex Dahoon, 12; tables (34) 144, (337) 

156, (339) 161, (257) 168, (263) 171, (225) 

175. 
JJex Dnhoorij var. angustifolia^ 12. 
Jhx Dahoon, var. myrti folia, 12; tables (34) 

144, (258) 155, (258) 160, (252) 165. 
Jlex decidua, 13; tables (36) 145, (132) 154, 

(135) 159. 
Ilex opaca, 12; tables (33) 144, (261) 155, 

(156) 174, (261) 160, (250) 165, (195) 167, 

(188) 171. 
lUcin, 12. 
Jlicinece, 12, 13. 



Illinois, 2, 7, 13, 15, 30, 35, 39, 43, 45, 50, 53, 
57, 58, 60, 63, 66, 72, 77, 78. 83, 84, 90, 94, 
96, 103, 104, 106, 112, 114, 124, 134. (Often 
indicating limit of distribution.) 

Illinois Nut, 77. 

Indentation, power to resist, 173-176. 

Indiana, 7, 12, 30, 45, 51, 66, 72, 77, 78, 83, 
84, 89, 90, 94, 97, 104, 112, 123, 134. (Often 
indicating limit of distribution.) 

Indian Bean, 65. 

Indian Cherrj", 16. 

Indian Peninsula. 11. 

Indian River, 22, 55-58, 73. 

India-rubber Tree, 73. 

Indians: Coast, 21; flour, 32; dried fruit, 49; 
manufactures, 113; canoes, 107; food, 118. 

Indian Territorv, 6, 9, 15, 17, 22, 24, 26, 29, 
31, 36, 39, 42,* 45, 52, 58, 61, 69, 71, 72, 74, 
76-79, 82, 84, 88-90, 95, 97, 98, 103, 111, 124. 
(Often indicating lunit of distribution.) 

Infusions, 36, 40, 52. 

Ink-wood, 19. 

Inlaying, 24. 

Insecticide, 108. 

Interior finish, 23, 36, 61, 63, 66, 68, 69, 76, 
77, 81, 88, 106-108, 111, 114, 115, 128, 132. 

Intermittent fever, 49, 52, 64, 104. (See 
Fevers.) 

Invo Mountains, 116. 

Iowa, 4, 17, 35. 39, 58, 62, 69, 71, 76, 77, 83, 
88, 95, 97, 102, 114. 

Ithaca, N. Y., 23. 

Iron Mountain, 13. 

Iron Oak, 82. 

Iron-wood, 13, 19, 27, 58. 

Iron-wood, Black, 15. 

Iron-wood, Red, 14. 

Iron-wood, White, 19, 95. 

Islay, 38. 

Ivy, 65. 



Jack, Black, 89, 90. 

Jack, Blue, 92. 

Jack, Fork-leaved Black, 90. 

Jack Oak, 89. 

Jack, Sand, 92. 

Jacquinia armillarisy 56; tables (174) 147, 

(173)154,(189)160. 
Jamaica Dogwood, 28. 
James Bay, 40, ^06. 
Japan, 98. 
Jaws, for ships, 69. 
Jersey Pine, 123. 
Jesup, Morris K., vii, viii. 
Jocko River, 36. 
Joe- wood, 56. 
Joshua, The, 137. 
Joshua Tree, 137. 
Judas Tree, 31. 
JuglandacecBy 76-80. 
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Juglani einerea^ 76; tables (238) 148, (397) 

156, (396) 161, (187) 164, (245) 168, (217) 

171, (260) 175. 
Juglans nigra, 76; tables (239) 148, (242) 

155, (242) 160, (65) 163, (113) 167, (45) 169, 

(134) 174. 
Juglans rupestris, Tl ; tables (240) 148, (-203) 

155, (207) 160, (222) 165, (244) 168, (167) 

170, (149) 174. 
June-berry, 45. 
Juniper, 109, 110. 
Juniperus Calif ornica, 109; tables (336) 150, 

(234) 155, (234) 160. 
Juniperus Calif omica^ var. Utahensis, 110; 

tables (3361) 150, (283) 155, (282) 160. 
Junipei'us occidentalism 110; tables (338) 150, 

(2(»5) 155, (262) 160, (144) 173. 
Juniperus occidental is^ var. cunjugens, 111 : 

tables (338^) 150, (179) 154,(176) 159, (217) 

165, (286) 1G8, (80) 170, (51) 173. 
Juniperus occidentalism var. nwnospermaf 110; 

tables (3381) 150, (161) 154, (161) 159. 
Juniperus Pachypklcea, 110; tables (337) 150, 

(259) 155, (252) 100, i258) 165, (154) 107. 
Juniperus Virginiana, 111; tables (339) 150, 

(325) 156, (324) 161, (244) 165, (106) 107, 

(195) 171, (183) 174. 



Kalmia latifolia, 55; tables (170) 147, 

(157) 154, (155) 159, (265) 165, (227) 168, 

(177) 170, (69) 173. 
Kamtschatka, 40. 
Kansas, 4, 8, 14, 15, 17, 21, 29, 36, 39, 58, 01, 

69, 74-79, 82, 84, 88-92, 95, 97, 111, 124. 

(Often indicating tiie limit of distribution.) 
Kentucky, 2, 3, 7, 28-30, 66, 71, 72, 77. 83, 84, 

90, 91,' 93, 94, 97, 103, 104, 112, 122, 123. 

(Often indicating the limit of distribution.) 
Kentucky Coffee-tree, 29. 
Kern County, Cal., 134. 
Kern River, 118. 
Key Largo, 47, 135. 
Key West, 5. 
King Nut, 78. 
King River, 118. 
Klamath River, 39, 103, 110. 
Knack-away, 65. 
Knees, of vessels, 134. 
Knob-cone Pine, 122. 



Labrador, 35, 40, 45, 96, 101, 103, 126, 127, 

131, 134. (Often indicating the limit of 

distribution.) 
Lacquer, 25. 
Laguncularia racemosOj 47 ; tables (142) 147, 

(160) 154, (165) 159, (225) 165, (272) 168, 

(154) 170, (181) 174. 
Lake County, Cal., 109. 
Lancaster County, Pa., 82. 



Lances, Indian, 49. 
Lancewood, 69. 
Larch, 134. 
. Larch, Black, 134. 
I Large-leaved Cucumber Tree, 2. 
Large Tupelo, 50. 

Largo, Key, 47. (See Key Largo,) 
Larix Americana, 134; tables (401)152, (239) 

155, (238) 160, (23) 163, (94) 167, (73) 169, 

(226) 175. 
Larix Lyallii, 135; table (403) 152. 
Larix occidentalis, 134; tables (402) 152, 

(135) 154, (130) 159, (1) 163, (7) 166, (15) 

169,(191)174. 
Larkin*s Station, 116. 
U Salle, 111., 114. 
l^sts, 57. 
Laths, 106. 
LauracecBy 68, 69. 
Laurel, Big, 1. 
Laurel, California, 69. 
laurel. Great, 55. 
laurel. Mountain, 69. 
Uurel Oak, 91, 92. 
Laurel, Swamp, 1. 
laurel. Sweet, 1. 
Laurel, White, 1. 
I^wson's Cypress, 108. 
Lead -pencils, 111. 
Leather, 84, 128-131. 
LeguminoscBm 26-34. 
Leuccena glauca, 32; tables (95) 146, (38) 153, 

(41) 158. 
Leuco'na pulverulenta, 33; tablea (96) 146, 

(194) 155, (193) 160. 
Levers, 39, 95. 
Lever-wood, 95. 
Libocedrus decun'ens, 106; tables (326) 150, 

(401) 150, (401) 161, (165) 164, (200) 168, 

(206) 171, (255) 175. 
Lignum-vitoiy 7, 8. 
Lignum Guaiaci, 7. 
LiliacecB, 136, 137. 
Limbo, Gumbo, 10. 
Limbs, artificial, 17. 
Lime, Ogeechee, 50. 
Lime Tree, 6. 
Lime, Wild, 9, 10. 
Limestone Hills, 111. 
Limpia Mountains, 88, 92, 115. 
Lin, 6. 

Linden, American, 6. 
Liquidambar Stgraciflun, 45; tables (139) 

146, (253) 155,* (255) 160, (153) 164, (222) 

168, (134) 170, (200) 175. 
Liquidamber, 45. 
Liriodendrin, a tonic, 3. 
Liriodendron, 3. 
Liriodendron TuUpiferam 3; tables (8) 144, 

(385) 156, (283) 161, (131) 164, (215) 168, 

(242) 171, (273) 175. 
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Little River, 66. 

Live Oalc, 86-88. 

Live Oalc, Coast, 87. 

Loblolly Bay, 5. 

Loblolly Pine, 122. 

Locust, 26, 27. 

Locust, Black, 26, 29. 

Locust-borer, 27. 

Locust, Clamm}', 27. 

Locust, Honey, 29, 31. 

Locust, Sweet, 29. 

Locust, Water, 30. 

Locust, Yellow, 26. 

Lodge-pole Pine, 120. 

Logwood, 15. 

Long Island, 15, 74, 89, 90, 96, 97, 104, 123. 

Long Island Sound, 58. 

Long-leaved Cucumber Tree, 3. 

Long-leaved Pine, 125. 

Lost Man's River, 46, 67. 

Louisiana, 1, 2, 8, 9, 12, 13, 18, 23, 25, 30, 31, 
39, 41, 43, 44, 51, 54, 55, 59, 60, 64, 66, 72, 
77, 80, 83, 84, 104, 124-126. (Often indi- 
cating the limit of distribution.) 

Lumber, 46, 106, 108, 112, 116-123, 125-128, 
130, 132-135. 

Lumbermen, 129. 131. 

Lysilnma latisiligua, 34; tables (100) 146, 
(219) 155, (222) 160, (292) 165, (264) 168, 
(122) 170, (159) 174. 



Machinery, bearings, 17, 40, 49, 54. 
Mackenzie River, 89, 101, 103, 115, 121, 125- 

127, 134. 
Madura aurantiacat 74; tables (234) 148, 

(100) 154, (99) 159, (122) 164, (27) 166, (4) 

169, (24) 173. 
Madeira-wood, 11. 
Madrona, 54. 
Magnolia, 1, 2. 
MagnolincecB^ 1-3. 

Magnolia acuminata^ 2; tables (3) 144, (347) 

156, (346) 161, (129) 164, (208) 168, (197) 

171, (233) 175. 
Magnolia cordata^ 2; tables (4) 144, (391) 

156, (390) 161, (125) 164, (243) 168, (200) 

171, (261) 175. 
Magnolia Fras€ri,Z; tables (7) 144, (318) 156, 

(318) 161, (120) 164, (185) 167, (190) 171, 

(212) 175. 
Magnolia glauca, 1 ; tables (2) 144, (316) 156, 

(315) 161, (133) 164, (170) 167, (181) 170, 

(246) 175. 
Magnolia grandijlora, 1 ; tables (1) 144, (226) 

155, (223) 160, (139) 164, (139) 167, (118) 

170, (131) 174. 

Magnolia macrophglla, 2; tables (5) 144, 
(296) 156, (296) 161, (41) 163, (191) 167, 
(110) 170, (262) 175. 

Magnolia, Mountain, 2. 



Magnolia Umbrella, 2, 3; tables (6) 144, (368) 

166, (367) 161, (213) 165, (260) 168, (247) 

171, (271) 175. 
Mahogany, 11. 
Mahogany Birch 97. 
Mahogany, Mountain, 38, 39. 
Maine, 50, 75, 79. 80, 82, 83, 88, 89, 94, 107, 

125, 127. (Often indicating the limit of 

production.) 
Malabar, Cape, 4, 5, 79, 90, 91, 92, 95, 111, 122. 

(Often indicating the limit of distribution.) 
Malarial fever, 49. (See Fevers,) 
Mallets, 40. 
MalpighiacecBf 7. 
Manatee, 24. 
Mancbinecl, 70. 
Manchineei, Mountain, 2& 
Manchuria, 98. 
Mangrove, 46, 47. 
Mangrove, Black, 67. 
Mangrove, Red, 67. 
Mangrove, White, 47. 
Manitoba, 23, 42. 
Manitoba, Lake, 34. 
Maple, Ash-leaved, 23. 
Maple, Bird's-eye, 22. 
Maple, Broad-leaved, 20. 
Maple, Curled, 22. 
Maple, Dwarf, 21. 
Maple, Goose-foot, 20. 
Maple, Hard, 21. 
Maple, Mountain, 20. 
Maple, Red, 22. 
Maple, Silver, 22. 
Maple, Soft, 22. 
Maple, Striped, 20. 
Maple, Sugar, 21. 
Maple, Swamp, 22. 
Maple, Vine, 21. 
Maple, Water, 22. 
Maple, White, 22. 
Maple-sugar, 22, 23. 
Marl-berry, 56. 

Martha's Vineyard, Mass., 82- 
Maryland, 25, 98. 
Massachusetts, 1, 8, 12, 42, 69, 76, 82, 84, 91, 

97, 99, 118. (Often indicating the limit of 

distribution.) 
Mastic, 56. 

Matagorda Bay, 9, 28, 53, 59, 136. 
Matanzas Inlet, 30, 36, 90. 
Match-boxes, 97. 
Matches, 114, 108. 
Materia Medica^ American, 2. 
Mathematical instruments, 54. 
Matting, 6. 
Maul Oak, 87. 
Mauls, 40, 41, 50. 
Mav Cherrv, 45. 
May Haw, 44. 
Meadow Pine, 120. 
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Medicine, 2, 3, 5, 14, 16, 71. 

Mtliacem^ 11. 

Mendocino, Cape, 113. 

Mendocino County, 16, 18, 44, 87, 114, 120, 
124, 128. (Often indicating tlie limit of 
distribution.) 

Meramec River, 15. 

Merrimac River, 97. 

Mesquit, 31. 

Mesquit, Screw-pod, 32. 

Metacombe Key, 4, 14. 

Mexican Banana, 137. 

Mexican Mulberry, 74. 

Blexican Pershnmon, 59. 

Mexicans, 137. 

Mexico, 8, 9, 15, 18, 23, 26, 30-33, 39, 45, 51, 
54, 56-62, 64, 66, 74, 75, 85, 86, 98, 109, 
110, 117, 119, 130, 136, 137. (Often indi- 
cating line or limit of distribution.) 

Miami, Fla., 25, 48, 66. 

Michigan, 3, 4, 17, 29, 35, 40, 42, 50, 62, 69, 
71, 72, 74, 76-80, 82-84, 88, 92, 94-96, 104, 
106, 111, 114, 118, 126, 127, 129, 131. (Often 
indicating line or limit of distribution.) 

Michigan, Lake, 3, 114, 125. 

Mimusops Sieberi, 58; tables (183) 147, (9) 
153, (10) 158, (100) 164, (82) 166, (141) 170, 
(19) 173. 

Minnesota, 8, 9, 20, 22, 24, 25, 29, 31, 39, 40, 
49, 61, 62, 76, 77, 79, 80, 88, 89, 95-97, 99, 
104, 106, 111, 114, 118, 125, 127, 131, 134. 
(Often indicating line or limit of distribu- 
tion.) 

Minnesota River, 29. 

Mississippi, 2, 3, 13, 24, 29, 31, 35, 39, 60, 61, 
65, 71, 72, 75-77, 83, 84, 88-90, 107, 125. 
(Often indicating line or limit of distribu- 
tion.) 

Mississippi Basin, 45, 51, 94, 101, 112. 

Mississippi Delta, 46. 

Mississippi River, 1, 3, 5, 14, 23, 26, 62, 67, 
73-75, 80, 82, 85, 101, 124, 125. (Often in- 
dicating line or limit of distribution.) 

Mississippi Valley, 12, 13. 

Missouri, 3, 8. 13, 15, 22, 24, 25, 31, 41, 42, 
50-53, 58, 62, 63, 66, 72, 77, 81, 83, 84, 88, 
90, 91, 93-95, 97, 99, 101, 112, 124. (Often 
indicating line or limit of distribution.) 

Missouri River, 14, 34, 36, 102. 

Mobile Bay, 64, 57, 91, 107. 

Mocker-nut. 78. 

Mock Orange, 37. 

Mogollon Range, 133. 

Mohave Desert, 137. 

Mohave Mountains, 27. 

Mohave River, 137. 

Montana, 14, 16, 21, 23, 35, 37, 38, 41, 62, 82, 
96, 98, 102, 104, 105, 107, 113, 115, 116, 119, 
121, 127, 128, 130, 132, 134, 135. (Often 
indicating line or limit of distribution.) 

Monte Diablo, 121. 



Monterey, 108, 121. 

Monterey Bay, 80, 113. 

Monterey County, 112. 

Monterey Cypress, 108. 

Monterey Pine, 121. 

Moose Etaif 71. 

Moose-wood, 20. 

Morusmicrophylla, 74; tables (233) 148, (101) 

154, (101) 159. 

Mortis ittbra, 74; tables (232) 148, (255) 155, 

(256) 160, (179) 164, (147) 167, (187) 171, 

(153) 174. 
Mosquito Inlet, 1, 9, 11, 12, 19, 35, 46, 47, 56. 

58, 67, 68, 91, 112. (Limit of distribution.) 
Mossy-cup Oak, 82. 
Moulds, 97. 
Mountain Ash, 40. 
Mountain Laurel, 69. 
Mountain Magnolia, 2. 
Mountain Mahogany, 38, 39. 
Mountain Manchineel, 25. 
Mountain Maple, 20. 
Mountain Plum, 11. 
Mountain White Oak, 85. 
Mulberry, Mexican, 74. 
Mulberry, Red, 74. 
Myginda pallens, 14; tables (40) 145, (46) 

153, (48) 158. 
Myricacece, 80. 
Myrica Calif ornica, 80; tables (250) 149, 

(195) 155, (191) 160, (104) 164, (49) 166, 

(79) 170, (142) 174. 
Myrica cerifera^ 80 ; tables (249) 149, (276) 

155, (270) 160, (144) 164, (124) 167, (161) 
170, (189) 175. 

MyrsinacecB^ 55, 56. 

Myrsine Hapanea, 55; tables (172) 147, (67) 

153, (68) 158. 
MyrtacecBj 47, 48. 
Myrtle, Blue, 16. 
Myrtle, Wax, 80. 



Naked Wood, 17, 47. 

Nanny-berry, 51. 

Narcotics, 28. 

Nastapohee Sound, 126. 

Natchez, Miss., 1. 

Nebraska, 6, 8, 22, 29, 31, 42, 61, 71, 74-7fi, 

78, 79, 81, 84, 89, 92, 99, 102, 111. (Often 

indicating line or limit of distribution.) 
Neches River, 50, 94. 
Necklace Poplar, 105. 
Nectandra Willdenoviana^ 68; tables (216) 

148, (104) 154, (102) 169. 
Neffundo aceroides, 23; tables (67) 145, (378) 

156, (377) 161, (267) 165, (270) 168, (284) 

171, (284) 175. 
Negundo Calif ornicum, 23; tables (68) 145, 

(335) 156, (336) 161, (119) 164, (137) 167, 

(163) 170, (234) 175. 
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Nelson River, 40. 

Nestucca River, 133. 

Net-floats, 51. 

Nevada, 21, 31, 32, 38, 61, 103, 105, 106, 110, 
111, 116, 118, 119, 137. (Often indicating 
line or limit of distribution.) 

New Braunfels, 18, 65. 

New Brunswick, 6, 22, 24, 42, 49, 55, 61, 76, 
82, 88, 95, 97, 99, 104, 106, 111, 122, 129. 
(Often indicating line or limit of distribu- 
tion.) 

Newcastle Thorn, 42. 

New England, 3, 24, 25. 34, 40, 45, "49, 55, 
74, 99, 104. 105. (Otten Indicating line or 
limit of distribution.) 

Newfoundland, 21, 40, 42, 63, 71, 96, 97, 99, 
103, 112, 118, 126, 127, 131, 134. (Often 
indicating line or limit of distribution.) 

New Hampshire, 75. 

New Jersey, 1, 92. 

New Mexico, 9, 15, 16, 18. 19, 21, 23, 27, 28, 
31-33, 37-42, 61, 64, 66, 74, 75, 77, 82, 85, 
87, 92, 96, 98-100, 102, 103, 105, 106, 109- 
111, 113-117, 119-121, 133, 137. (Often 
indicating line or limit of distribution.) 

New York, 2-4, 14, 15, 23, 29, 39, 51, 55, 68, 
71, 74, 84, 88-91, 96, 97, 100, 106, 123, 124. 
(Often indicating line or limit of distribu- 
tion.) 

Niagara River, 9. 

Niplgon, Lake, 114, 118. 

No Name Key, 48. 

North America, 17, 41, 43, 57, 71, 76, 77, 103, 
114. 

North Atlantic States, 90. 

North Carolina, 1-3, 6, 17, 20, 27, 28, 35, 37, 
40, 53, 57, 68, 72, 79, 83, 90-92, 97, 104, 
106, 122, 123, 127, 129, 131, 135. (Often 
indicating line or limit of distribution.) 

Northeastern States, 40. 

Northern States, 20, 24, 42, 49, 51, 55, 63, 95, 
97, 104, 106, 114, 118, 126, 129, 131,134. 
(Of^en indicating line or limit of distribu- 
tion.) 

Northport, L. I., 104. 

North, the, 88, 106. 

Northwest, the, 89. 

Norway Pine, 118. 

Nova Scotia, 65, 01, 82, 88, 94, 95, 97, 104, 
129. (Often indicating line or limit of dis- 
tribution.) 

Nueces River, 9, 33, 51, 65, 79, 82, 90, 112. 
(Often indicating line or limit of distribu- 
tion.) 

Nutmeg, California, 114. 

Nutmeg, Hickory, 79. 

Nut, Illinois, 77. 

Nut Pine, 116, 117. 

Nuts, 77, 78, 94. 

Nut, Tallow, 11. 

NyctaginaceaSf 67. 



Nyssa aqtiatica, 50. 
Nyssa capitata^ 50; tables 

156, (352) 161, (240) 165, 

170, (176) 174. 
Nyssa sylvatica, 50; tables 

155, (224) 160, (184) 164, 

170, (133) 174. 

Nyssa uniflora^ 50; tables 

156, (305) 161, (282) 165, 

171, (168) 174. 



Oaks, American, 83. 

Oak, Bartram*s, 92. 

Oak, Basket, 84. 

Oak, Black, 87-89. 

Oak, Blue, 85. 

Oak, Bur, 82. 

Oak, Chestnut, 84, 93. 

Oak, Chinquapin, 84. 

Oak, Coast Live, 87. 

Oak, Cow, 84. 

Oak, Duck, 91. 

Oak, Iron, 82. 

Oak, Jack, 89. 

Oak, Laurel, 91, 92. 

Oak, Live, 86-88. . 

Oak, Maul, 87. 

Oak, Mossy-cup, 82. 

Oak, Mountain White, 85. 

Oak openings, 83. 

Oak, Over-cup, 82, 83. 

Oak, Peach, 93. 

Oak, Pin, 91. 

Oak, Possum, 91. 

Oak, Post, 82. 

Oak, Punk, 91. 

Oak, Quercitron, 89. 

Oak, Red, 88, 90. 

Oak, Rock Chestnut, 84. 

Oak, Scarlet, 88. 

Oak, Scrub, 82, 90. 

Oak, Shingle, 92. 

Oak, Spanish, 90. 

Oak, Swamp Post, 83. 

Oak, "Swamp Spanish, 91. 

Oak, Swamp White, 83. 

Oak, Tan-bark, 93. 

Oak, Turkev, 90. 

Oak, Upland Willow, 92. 

Oak, Valparaiso, 87. 

Oak, Water, 91. 

Oak, Water White, 83. 

Oak, Weeping, 81. 

Oak, White, 80, 81, 83-85. 

Oak, Willow, 93. 

Oak, Yellow, 84, 89. 

Oak, Yellow-bark, 89. 

Oars, 61. 

Obispo Pine, 124. 

Ogeechee Lime, 50. 



(153) 147, (354) 
(198) 167, (175) 

(154) 147, (227) 
(118) 167, (131) 

(155) 147, (303) 
(217) 168, (249) 
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Ogeechee RiA'er, 50. 

Ohio, 39, 58, 71, 89, 100. (Often indicatiDg 

line or limit of distribution.) 
Ohio Basin, 59, 61. 
Ohio Buckeve, 17. 

Ohio River,' 15, 22, 29, 74, 76, 81, 89, 104. 
Ointment, 46. 
Olacineaf 11. 
Old-field Birch, 95. 
Old-fiehl Pine, 122. 
Old Man's Beard, 64. 
Old World, 46. 
Oleacea, 60-64. 
Olive, California, 69. 
Olneya Tesata, 27; tables (80) 145, (12) 153, 

(13) 158, (149) 164, (160) 167, (248) 171, 

(2) 173. 
Ontario, Canada, 3, 4, 22, 24, 29, 36, 39, 42, 

45, 49, 61, 69, 71, 72, 74-76, 79, 80, 82-84, 

88, 89, 94, 97, 104. (Often indicating line 

or limit of distribution.) 
Ontario, Lake, 20, 75, 77, 78, 84, 96, 122. 
Orange, Mock, 37. 
Orange, Osage, 74. 
Orange, Wild, 8, 37. 
Oregon, 16, 20, 21, 36-38, 40-42, 49, 51, 54, 

63, 69, 73, 80, 81, 87, 89, 93, 98, 100-102, 

105-108, 110-112, 115, 116, 119, 120, 122, 

127, 128, 130-134. (Often indicating line 

or limit of distribution.) 
Oregon Ash, 63. 
Oregon Cedar, 108. 
Oregon Coast, 69, 107. 
Oregon Crab Apple, 40. 
Oregon Pine, 130. 
Oreodoxa regia, 136; tables (408) 152, (245) 

155, (252) 160. 
Orford, Port, Cedar, 108. 
Organ Mountains, 18. 
Osage, Fort, 102. 
Osage Orange, 74. 
Osmanthus Americanus, 64; tables (201) 148, 

(81) 154, (79) 168, (28) 163, (42) 166, (62) 

169, (80) 174. 
Ostrya Virginica, 95; tables (292) 149,(73) 153, 

(71) 158, (15) 163, (25) 166, (67) 169,(91) 174. 
Ottawa River, 95. 

Outside finish, 129. (See Intide finish.) 
Over-cup Oak, 82, 83. 
Oxydendrum arboreum^ 54; tables (169) 147, 

(126) 154, (125) 159, (143) 164, (172) 167, 

(96) 170, (123) 174. 
Ox-yokes, 50, 69, 75, 79, 97. 



Pacific Coast States, 101. 

Pacific forests, 40, 69, 87, 119. 

Pacific oaks, 81. 

Pacific Region, 37, 40, 06, 99, 100, 103, 119. 

Packing-cases, 105, 132, 133. 

Paddles, 113. 



PalnuB, 135, 136. 

Palma Garbtri^ 136. 

Palmetto, Cabbage, 135. 

Palmetto, Silk-top, 136. 

Palmetto, Silver-top, 136. 

Palm, Fan-leaf, 135. 

Palm, Royal, 136. 

Paolo Verdtf 30. 

Papaw, 4. 

Paper Birch, 96. 

Paper-pulp, 6, 17, 23, 105, 137. 

Paradise Tree, 10. 

Parasitic tree, 73. 

Parkinsonia acultata^ 30; tables (90) 146, 

(241) 155, (247) 100. 
Parkinsonia microphylla^ 30; tables (89) 146, 

(130) 154, (152) 159. 
Parkinsonia Torreyana^ 30; tables (88) 146, 

(208) 155, (209) 160, (271) 165, (267) 168, 

(191) 171, (95) 174. 
Parras, Mexico, 57. 
Parsley Haw, 43. 
Pavements, 46. 
Paving-blocks, 75. 
Peace River, 101, 127. 
Peach Oak, 93. 
Peach, Wild, 37. 
Pear Haw, 42. 

Peari River, 2, 3, 13, 107, 125, 126. 
Pease Creek, 4, 28, 71, 79, 90, 92, 123. 
Pecan, 77. 
Pecan Butter, 79. 
Pecos River, 26, 60. 
Pegs, 22, 96. 
Pencils, 111. 

Pend d'Oreille Region, 115. 
Pennsvlvania, 3, 4, 7, 9, 17, 23, 26, 29, 31, 

36, 39, 61, 54, 64, 78, 82, 92, 94, 96, 103, 

106, 114, 118, 124, 126, 131, 134. (Often 

indicating line or limit of distribution.) 
Penobscot River, 82. 
Pensacola Bay, 123. 
Pepperidge, 50. 
Pepi)er-wood, 8. 
Persea Carolinensis, 68; tables (215) 148, 

(216) 155, (215) 160, (170) 164, (93) 167, 

(60) 169, (127) 174. 
Persea Carolinensis^ y&r. palustris, 68; tables 

(2151) 148, (221) 155, (217) 160, (163) 164, 

(121) 167, (245) 171, (139) 174. 
Persimmon, 58. 
Persimmon, Black, 59. 
Persimmon, Mexican, 59. 
Peru, 37. 

Pescadero Bay, 123. 
Picea alba, 1*27; tables (383) 151, (399) 156, 

(400) 161, (96) 164, (163) 167, (269) 171, 

(294) 175. 
Picea Engelmanni^ 127; tables (384) 161, 

(422) 167, (423) 162, (191) 164, (256) 168, 

(306) 172, (289) 176. 
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Picea nigra, 126, 127; tables (382) 151, 

156, (355) 161, (62) 163, (162) 167, 

171, (286) 175. 

Ficea punfferu, 128; tables (385) 151, 

157, (413) 162, (272) 165, (290) 168, 

172, (281) 175. 
Picea rubra, 127. 

Picea SitchensiSf 128; tables (386) 151, 
156, (378) 161, (105) 164, (223) 168, 

171, (295) 176. 
Picea species, 128. 
Pigeon Cherrj', 35. 
Pigeon Plum, 67. 
Pigeon-wood, 67. 
Pig-nut, 79. 

Pike's Peak, 34, 110, 117, 133. 
Piles, 118, 127, 186. (See Wharf. piles. 
Pill-boxes, 97. 

Pinckneya puhens,b2\ tables (161) 147, 
155, (292) 160, (237) 165, (300) 168, 

172, (241) 175. 
Pine, Bastard, 126. 
Pine, Bishop's, 124. 
Pine, Black, 120. 
Pine, Bull, 119-121, 124. 
Pine, Cedar, 125. 
Pine, Digger, 121. 
Pine, Eastern white, 115. 
Pine, Foxtail, 118. 
Pine, Georgia, 125. 
Pine, Ginger, 108. 
Pine, Gray, 125. 

Pine, Hard, 125. 
Pine, Hickory, 118, 124. 
Pine, Jersey, 123. 
Pine, Knob-cone, 122. 
Pine, Loblolly, 122. 
Pine, Lodge-pole, 120. 
Pine, Long-leaved, 125. 
Pine, Meadow, 126. 
Pine, Monterey, 121. 
Pine, Norway, 118. 
Pine, Nut, 116, 117. 
Pine, Obispo, 124. 
Pine, Old-field, 122. 
Pine, Oregon, 130. 
Pine, Pitch, 122. 
Pine, Pond, 123. 
Pine, Prince's, 125. 
Pine, Red, 118. 
Pine, Rosemary, 122. 
Pine, Sand, 123. 
Pine, Scrub, 120, 123. 
Pine, Short-leaved, 124. 
Pine, Slash, 126. 
Pine, Southern, 125. 
Pine, Spruce, 120, 123-125. 
Pine, Sugar, 115. 
Pine, Swamp, 126. 
Pine, Table-mountain, 124. 
Pine, Weymouth, 114. 



(357) I Pine, White, 114-116, 125. 



(204) 

(412) 
(310) 



(379) 
(261) 



) 

(291) 
(304) 



Pine, Yellow, 119, 124, 125. 

Pin Oak, 91. 

Piiion, 116, 117. 

Pinos Altos Mountains, 41. 

Pinus albicaulis, 116, 135; tables (351) 151, 

(389) 156, (387) 161, (306) 165, (252) 168, 

(279) 171, (236) 175. 
Pinus Arizonica, 119; tables (360) 151, (315) 

156, (313) 161, (180) 164, (220) 168, (235) 

171, (242) 175. 
Pinus Balfourinna, 118; tables (357) 151, 

(289) 155, (288) 160, (262) 165, (298) 168, 

(273) 171, (185) 174. 

Pinus Balfourinna y var. aristata, 118; tables 

(3571) 151, (281) 155, (279) 160, (229) 165, 

(219) 168, (282) 171, (197) 175. 
Pinus Banksiana, 12b; tables (379) 161, (339) 

156, (340) 161, (124) 164, (221) 168, (213) 

171, (250) 175. 
Pinus cembruides, 117; tables (354) 151, (211) 

155, (212) 160. 

Pinus Chihuahuana, 120; tables (-363) 151, 
(286) 155, (285) 100, (224) 165, (117) 167, 

(274) 171, (177) 174. 

Pinus clausa, 123; tables (374) 151, (279) 155, 

(278) 160, (275) 165, (277) 168, (241) 171, 

(202) 175. 
Pinus contorta, 120, 125; tables (364) 151, 

(262) 155, (260) 160, (4) 163, (63) 166, (57) 

169, (182) 174. 
Pmus Caulteri, 121; tables (367) 151, (393) 

156, (391) 161, (46) 163, (155) 167, (246) 
171, (259) 175. 

Pinus Cubensis, 126; tables (381) 151, (117) 

154, (116) 159, (5) 163, (18 » 166, (23) 169, 

(145) 174. 
Pinus eduhs, 117^ tables (355) 151, (223) 155, 

(219) 160, (299) 165, (291) 168, (265) 171, 

(112) 174. 
Pinus ftexilis, 115; tables (350) 151, (376) 156, 

(375) 161, (242) 167, (233) 168, (265) 171, 

(232) 175. 
Pinus glabra, 125; tables (378) 151, (104) 156, 

(405) 162, (296) 165, (278) 168, (296) 172, 

(240) 176. 

Pinus inops, 123; tables (373) 151, (297) 156, 

(295) 160, (276) 265, (214) 168, (253) 171, 

(175) 174. 
Pinus insigniSy 121; tables (368) 151, (358) 

156, (357) 161, (106) 164, (167) 167, (194) 

171, (308) 172, (243) 175. 
Pinus Jeffreyi, 120; tables (362) 151, (302) 

156, (303) 161, (130) 164, (164) 167, (193) 

171, (223) 176. 
Pinus Lambertiana, 115; tables (349) 151, 

(414) 157, (414) 162, (194) 164, (247) 168, 

(276) 171, (283) 175. 
Pmus mitis, 124; tables (377) 151, (243) 155, 

(241) 160, (13) 163, (48) 166, (127) 170, 
(204) 175. 
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Pinus monophylla, 117; tables (356) 151, (274) 

155, (275) IGO, (2U7) 1G5, (307) 1«8, (303) 
172, (1«3) 174. 

Pinus montkola, 115; tables (348) 151, (406) 
157, (400) 162, (118) 164, (239) 168, (277) 
171, (302) 176. 

Pinus mnncata, 124; tables (376) 151, (322) 

156, (322) 161, (37) 163, (51) 166, (90) 170, 
(214) 175. 

Pinus Mun-ayana, 120, 125; tables (365) 151, 

(395) 156', (304) 161, (204) 165, (260) 168, 

(278) 171, (268) 175. 
Pinus jxilustris, 122, 125, 126; tables (380) 

151, (108) 154, (107) 159, (7) 163, (20) 166, 

(20) 109, (178) 174. 
Pinus Pnrnjana, 116; tables (353) 151, (272) 

155, (272) 160, (307) 165, (295) 168, (272) 
171, (130)174. 

Pinus ponderosn, 119; tables (361) 161, (.345) 
150. (342) 161, (146) 164, (179) 167, (236) 
171, (237) 175. 

Pimus pondtrosa , var. scopuloTiim, 119. 

Pinus punfpns, 124; tables (375) 151, (323) 

156, (323) 161, (192) 164, (174) 167, (259) 
171, (224) 175. 

Pinus rejlexa, 116; tables (352) 151, (330) 
150, (328) 101, (134) 164, (151) 165, (112) 
170, (200) 175. 

Pinus rcsiuosa. 118; tables (358) 151, (332) 
150, (331) 101, (50) 163, (136) 167, (147) 

170, (270) 175. 

Pinus liffida, 122; tables (371) 151, (308)150, 
(308) 'lOl, (268) 165, (168) 167, (258) 171, 
(199) 175. 

Pinus Sabininnn^ 121 ; tables (366) 151, (334) 
15(i, (334) 101, (204) 165, (145) 167, (275) 

171, (194) 175. 

Pinus serotina, 123; tables (372)151, (91) 154, 

(87) 159, (40) 163, (19) 166, (92) 170, (45) 

173. 
Pinus Strobus, 114, 115; tables (347) 151, 

(408) 157, (409) 162, (161) 164, (232) 168, 

(271) 171, (293) 175. 
Pinus Tcedn, 122; tables (370) 151, (288) 155, 

(286) 160, (51) 163, (100) 167, (179) 170, 

(238) 175. 
Pinus Torre?jnna. 118; tables (359) 151, (329) 

156, (82;)) 101, (277) 105, (156) 167, (294) 
171, (180) 175. 

Pinus tuherculnta, 122; tables (369) 151, (420) 

157, (421) 102, (298) 165, (299) 168, (209) 
175. 

Piscidia Erythrina, 28; tables (81) 145, (53) 

153, (01) 158, (102) 104, (158) 107, (37) 109, 

(29) 173. 
Pisonia ohtusata, 67; tables (212) 148, (209) 

155, (244) 100, (291) 165, (306) 108, (288) 

171, (231) 175. 
Pistacin Mexicana^ 26; table (74) 145. 
Pitch, 120. 
Pitch Pine, 122. 



Pithecolobium Unguis-^atif 34; tables (101) 

146, (45) 153, (46) 158. 
Placer County, Cal., 112. 
Planera aquatica, 72; tables (227) 148, (299) 

156, (300) 161, (273) 165, (236) 168, (216) 

171, (187) 175. 
Plane-stocks, 59, 95. 
Platanacece^ 75, 76. 
Platanus occidentalism 75; tables (235) 148, 

(271) 155, (271) 160, (152) 164, (231) 168, 

(151) 170, (166) 174. 
Platanus racemosa, 75; tables (236) 148, (328) 

156, (332) 161, (255) 165, (262) 168, (283) 

171, (257) 175. 
Platanus WHghtii, 75; tables (237) 148, (343) 

156, (347) 161, (294) 165, (294) 168, (281) 

171, (221) 175. 
Plates, 46. 
Platte River, 82. 
Ploughs, 93. 
Plum, Canada, 34. 
Plum. Chickasaw, 35. 
Plum, Cocoa. 34. 
Plum, Darling, 14. 
Plum, Downward, 58. 
Plum, Gopher, 50. 
Plum, Guiana, 70. 
Plum, Hog, 11, 25, 35. 
Plum, Horse, 34. 
Plum, Mountain, 11. 
Plum, Pigeon, 67. 
Plum, Saffron, 58. 
Plum, Wild, 34. 
Pod, Honey, 31. 
Pods, 32. 
Poi.son Elder, 25. 
Poison, for fish, 28, 29. 
Poison Sumach, 25. 
Poison-wood, 25, 70. 
PolygonaceoB^ 67, 68. 
Pond Apple, 4. 
Pond Pine, 123. 
Pond's Extract, 45. 
Poplar, 104. 
Poplar, Carolina, 105. 
Poplar, Necklace, 105. 
Poplar, Yellow, 3. 
Populus angustifdlia, 105; tables (322) 150, 

(405) 157, (407) 162, (293) 165, (301) 168, 

(305) 172, (288) 175. 
Populus balsamiferttj 104; tables (321)150, 

(416) 157, (415) 162, (159) 164, (266) 168, 

(285) 171, (290) 175. 
Pojmlus balsamiferaf var. candicans, 104; 

tables (3211) 150, (390) 156, (389) 161, 

(220) 165, (240) 168, (301) 172, (304) 

176. 
Populus Fremontii, 106; tables (325) 150, 

(320) 150, (327) 161, (78) 163, (190) 167, 

(239) 171, (266) 175. 
Populus Fremontiij var. WisHzeni^ 106; tables 
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(3251) 150, (351) 156, (356) 161, (168) 164, 

(194) 167, (243) 171, (251) 175. 
Populus grandidentata, 104; tables (319) 150, 

(360) 156, (351) 161, (114) 164, (178) 167, 

(255) 171, (309) 176. 
Populus hetercphylla, 104; tables (820) 150, 

(396) 156, (397) 161, (226) 165, (225) 168, 

(298) 172, (267) 175. 
Populus monilifera, 105; tables (324) 150, 

(407) 157, (408) 162, (103) 164, (150) 167, 

(260) 171, (272) 175. 
Populus tremuloideSf 103; tables (318) 150, 

(400) 156, (402) 161, (185) 164, (205) 168, 

(280) 171, (280) 176. 
Populus trichocarpa, 104, 105; tables (323) 

156, (410) 157, (412) 162, (57) 163, (211) 

168, (222) 171, (308) 176. 
Pork-wood, 67. 

Porliera angustifolia^ 8; tables (21) 144, (7) 

163, (6) 158. 
Port Orford Cedar, 108. 
Porto Rico, 7. 
Possum Oak, 91. 
Post Cedar, 106. 
Post Oak, 82. 
Post Oak, Swamp, 83. 
Posts, 19, 26, 29, 32, 65, 94, 95, 107, 108, 111, 

112, 127, 135, 
Potash, 22. 
Poteau River, 95. 
Potomac River, 101. 
Poultices, 6. 
Prickly Ash, 8. 
Prince's Pine, 125. 
Privet, 63. 
Prosopis juUflora, 31; tables (93) 146, (108) 

154, (115) 159, (266) 165, (281) 168, (42) 

169, (27) 173. 

Prosopis pubescens^ 32; tables (94) 146, (112) 

154, (113) 159, (178) 164, (96) 167, (19) 169, 

(31) 173. 
Prunus AmericarMf 34 ; tables (103) 146, (152) 

154, (150) 159, (177) 164, (107) 167, (43) 169, 

(111) 174. 
Prunus angustifolia^ 36; tables (104) 146, 

(183) 154, (179) 159, (269) 165, (285) 168, 

(208) 171, (198) 175. 
Prunus Capuli, 37; tables (109) 146, (95) 164, 

(90) 159, (70) 169, (61) 173. 
Prunus Carolinianay 37; tables (111) 146, 

(55) 153, (51) 158, (126) 164, (80) 166, (53) 

169, (35) 173. 

Prunus demissa, 37; tables (110) 146, (171) 
154, (170) 159, (206) 166, (193) 167, (89) 

170, (81) 174. 
Pi'unus emarginata, 36. 

Prunus emarginataf var. mollis^ 36; tables 
(107) 146, (367) 166, (366) 161, (155) 164, 
(203) 168, (140) 170, (279) 175. 

Prunus ilicifolia, 38; tables (113) 146, (21) 163, 
(17) 158,(218)166, (141)167,(66)169,(42)173. 



Prunus Pennsylvanica^ 35; tables (105) 146, 

(317) 156, (317) 161, (202) 171, (245) 175. 
Prunns serotina, 36; tables (108) 146, (260) 

155, (259) 159, (157) 164, (119) 167, (61) 169, 

(119) 174. 
Prunus spharocarpa, 37; tables (112) 146, 

(48) 153, (42) 158. 
Prunus umbellatay 35; tables (106) 146, (78) 

153, (72) 158, (101) 170, (28) 173. 
Pseudotsuga Douglasii^ 119, 130; 'tables (391) 

151, (307) 156, (306) 161, (20) 163, (101) 

167, (86) 170, (252) 175. 
Pseudotsuga Douglasii, var. macrocarpa, 131 ; 

tables (3911) 151, (359) 155, (358) 161, (79) 

163, (115) 167, (139) 170, (247) 175. 
Ptelia tri/oliata, 9; tables (26) 144, (70) 153, 

(65) 158. 
Puget Sound, 16, 63, 81, 101, 106. 
Pulmonary consumption, 36, 107. (SeeTliroat,) 
Pump-logs, 123. (See Water-pipes.) 
Pumps, 2, 3. 
Punk Oak, 91. 

Purgatives, 25, 27. (See Diuretics.) 
Purgatory River, 27. 
Purple Haw, 16. 

Pyi-us Americana^ 40; tables (120) 146, (287) 
' 155, (289) 160, (237) 171, (220) 175. 
Pyi-us angustifolia, 39; tables (118) 146, (181) 

154, (177) 159. 
Pyims aucuparia^ 40. 

Pyrus coronaria, 39; tables (117) 146, (166) 

154, (166) 159, (251) 165, (282) 168, (189) 

171, (78) 174. 
Pyrus rivularis, 40; tables (119) 146, (71) 153, 

(67)158. ■ 
Pyi-us snmhucifolia^ 40; tables (121) 146, 

(252) 155, (251) 160, (254) 165, (292) 168, 

(231) 171, (235) 175. 

QuERCUs AORiFOLiA, 87; tables (270) 149, 

(74) 153, (74) 158, (116) 164, (79) 166, (138) 

170, (87) 174. 
Quercus alba, 80, 83, 86; tables (261) 149, 

(124) 154, (123) 159, (111) 164, (89) 167, 

(87) 170, (109) 174. 
Quercus aquatica, 91 ; tables (280) 149, (151) 

154, (148) 159, (29) 163, (41) 166, (98) 170, 

(130) 174. 
Quercus bicolor, 83; tables (258) 149, (107) 

154, (105) 159, (138) 164, (85) 166, (109) 

170, (103) 174. 
Quercus Catesbeeiy 90; tables (278) 149, (141) 

154, (143) 159, (85) 163, (43) 166, (144) 170, 
(94) 174. 

Quercus chrysoUpis, 87; tables (268) 149, (61) 
153, (59) 158, (33) 163, (4) 166, (65) 169, 
(36) 173. 

Quercus chrysolepis^ var. vaccintfolia, 87. 

Quercus cinerea, 92; tables (283) 149, (218) 

155, (220) 160, (210) 166, (62) 166, (167) 
170, (125) 174. 
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Quercus eoccinea^ 88; tables (273) 149, (136) 

154, (131) 159, (70) 163, (40) 166, (93) 170, 

(121) 174. 
Quercus dennfloray 93; tables (287) 149, (187) 

154, (188) 159, (113) 164, (74) 166, (128) 170, 

(100) 174. 
Quercus Douglasii, 85; tables (262) 149, (51) 

153, (45) 158, (203) 165, (60) 166, (55) 169, 

(20) 173. 
Quercus Durandii, 86; tables (266) 149, (24) 

153, (26) 158, (172) 164, (61) 166, (76) 169, 

(41) 173. 
Quercus Emoryi, 87 ; tables (269) 149, (37) 

153, (37) 158, (253) 165, (188) 167, (185) 
170, (12) 173. 

Quercus falcata, 90; tables (277) 149, (176) 

154, (171) 159, (11) 163, (13) 166, (38) 169, 
(124) 174. 

Quercus Gai-ryana, 81; tables (253)149, (129) 
154, (126) 159, (190) 164, (103) 167, (91) 
170, (85) 174. 

Quercus griaea^ 85; tables (264) 149, (16) 

153, (15) 158, (215) 165, (78) 166, (124) 170, 
(23) 173. 

Quercus heterophylla^ 92; tables (282) 149, 
(180) 154, (183) 159, (30) 163, (36) 166, 
(199) 171, (150) 174. 

Quercus hypoleuca, 92; tables (284) 149, (88) 

154, (88) 159, (121) 164, (31) 166, (293) 171, 
(63) 173. 

Quercus imbricaria, 92; tables (285) 149, (115) 

154, (114) 159, (33) 163, (8) 166, (59) 169, 
(96) 174. 

Quercus Kelloggii, 89; tables (275) 149, (215) 

155, (213) 160, (212) 165, (152) 167, (15G) 
170, (158) 174. 

Quercus laurifoUa, 91; tables (281) 149, (lOfi) 

154, (107) 159, (25) 163, (15) 166, (82) 170, 

(75) 173. 
Quercus lobata, 81; tables (252) 149, (133) 

154, (132) 169, (228) 165, (108) 167, (182) 

170, (143) 174. 
Quercus lyrata, 83; tables (57) 149, (72) 153, 

(69) 158, (17) 163, (54) 166, (106) 170, (77) 

174. 
Quercus macrocarpa, 82, 89 ; tables (256) 149, 

(128) 154, (129) 159, (128) 164, (08) 166, 

(107) 170, (88) 174. 
Quercus Michauxii, 84; tables (259) 149, (85) 

154, (84) 159, (112) 164, (30) 166, (121) 170, 

(89) 174. 
Quercus Muhlenhergiij 85. 
Quercus nigra^ 89; tables (276) 149, (139) 154, 

(141) 159, (109) 164, (46) 166, (104) 170, 

(50) 173. 
Querciks ohlongifolia^ 85; tables (263) 149, 

(28) 153, (35) 158, (158) 164, (180) 167, (174) 

170, (11) 173. 
Quercus ohtusiloha, 82, 90; tables (254) 149, 

(66) 153, (64) 158, (175) 164, (104) 167, (lU) 

170, (56) 173. 



Quercus obtusiloba^ var. parvifolia^ 82. 
Quercus palustris, 91; tables (279) 149, (174) 

154, (174) 159, (55) 163, (33) 166, (108) 170, 

(141) 174. 
Quercus PhelloSy 93; tables (286) 149, (123) 

154, (124) 159, (196) 164, (67) 166, (221) 
171, (108) 174. 

Quercus pi-inoides, 84, 85; tables (261) 149, 

(57) 153, (56)158, (53) 163, (6) 166, (49) 

169, (66) 173. 
Quercus Pi-inus, 84, 85; tables (260) 149, 

(120) 154, (122) 159, (27) 163, (50) 166, (72) 

169, (92) 174. 
Quercus Prinus, var. Chincapin, 85. 
Quercus Prinus, var. humilis, 85. 
Quei'cus reticulata, 86; tables (266) 149, (26) 

153, (22) 158. 

Quercus rubra, 88, 89; tables (272) 149, (207) 

155, (202) 160, (52) 163, (66) 166, (88) 170, 
(155) 174. 

Quercus rubra, var. Texana, 88; tables (272) 
149, (44) 153, (38) 168, (88) 163, (55) 166, 
(47) 173, (46) 169. 

Quercus San-Sabeana, 86. 

Quercus tinctoria, 89; tables (274) 149, (167) 

154, (162) 159, (86) 163, (47) 166, (97) 170, 
(122) 174. 

Quercus undulala, var. Gambeliiy 82; tables 

(255) 149, (63) 153, (62) 158, (269) 165, 

(202) 168, (192) 171, (74) 173. 
Quercus virens, 86; tables (267) 149, (25) 153, 

(24) 158, (43) 163, (57) 166, (63) 169, (33) 

173. 
Quercus Wislizeni, 88; tables (271) 149, (96) 

154, (95) 159, (156) 164, (123) 167, (78) 170, 

(62) 173. 
Quercus Wislizeni, v&r.J'ruiescens, 88. 
Quincy, Mass., 12. 
Quint^ Bay, 84. 



Rafters, 49. 

Rails, 29, 65, 66, 69, 71, 94. 

Railway-ties, 66, 71, 72, 75, 81, 84, 85, 94, 

107, 108, 111-113, 119, 121, 125-127, 129, 

131, 134, 135. 
Rainy Ltake, 97. 
Rainy River, 34. 
Rattle-box, 60. 
Red Ash, 61. 
Red Bay, 68. 
Red Birch, 97. 
Red-bud, 31. 
Red Cedar, 107, 111. 
Red Cherry, Wild, 35. 
Red Cypress, 112. 
Red Elm, 71. 
Red Fir, 130, 133, 134. 
Red Gum, 45. 
Red Haw, 42, 44. 
Red Iron-wood, 14. 
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Red Mangrove, 67. 

Red Maple, 22. 

Red Mulberrj', 74. 

Red Oak, 88, 90. 

Red Pine, 118. 

Red River, 55, 74, 86, 98, 111, 125. 

Red River Valley, 79, 83. 

Red Stopper, 48. 

Redwood, 112. 

Reef Keys, 14. 

Restigouche River, 94. 

Beynosia Intifolia, 14; tables (42) 145, (11) 

153, (12) 158, (81) 163, (120) 167, (3) 169, 

(4) 173. 
RhamnacecBj 14-16. 
Bhamnus Calif omica^ 16; tables (46) 145, 

(248) 155, (218) 160. 
Rhamnus Califomica, var. tomentella, 16. 
Bhamnus Caroliniana, 15; tables (45) 145, 

(284) 155, (214) 165, (258) 168, (162) 170, 

(195) 175. 
Bhamnus Pur shiana^ 16; tables (47) 145, (273) 

155, (273) 160, (135) 164, (159) 167, (31) 

169, (138) 174. 
Rheumatism, 8, 96, 100. 
Bhizophora^ 67. 
BhizophoracecB^ 46. 
Bhizophora Mangle^ 46; tables (140) 147, 

(3) 153, (2) 158,' (2) 163, (11) 166, (2) 169, 

(9) 173. 
Rhode Island, 62. 
Bhododendron mnxlmumy 55; tables (171) 147, 

(233) 155, (228) 160, (248) 165, (213) 168, 

(165) 170, (140) 174. 
Bkus copallina, 24 ; tables (71 ) 145, (300) 156, 

(302) 161, (216) 165, (212) 168, (229) 175, 

(240) 171, (229) 175. 
Bhus copalllna^vax. lanceolatay2b; tables (71^) 

145, (304) 156, (307) 161, (123) 170, (208) 

175. 
Bhus copallina^ var. leucantha^ 25. 
Bhus cotinoides, 24; tables (69) 145, (217) 

155, (214) 160. 
Bhus Mttopium, 25; tables (73) 145, (92) 154, 

(98) 159, (80) 163, (216) 168, (77) 170, (116) 

174. 
Rhus Tos^odendroUy 25. 
Bhus typhina, 24; tables (70) 145, (377) 156, 

(376) 161. 
Rhus venenata^ 25; tables (72) 145, (375) 156, 

(374) 161. 
Rio Concho, 58, 71. 
Rio Grande, 8, 9, 26, 32, 33, 57, 58, 60, 64-66, 

70, 86, 98, 136. (Range and limit of dis- 
tribution.) 
Rio Pecos, 8. 
River Birch, 97. 
River Cottonwood, 104. 
Robinia Neo-Mexicann^ 27; tables (79) 145, 

(86) 154, (85) 159, (43) 163, (84) 166, (17) 

169, (64) 173. 



Robinia Pseudaeacia^ 26; tables (77) 145, 
(138) 154, (137) 159, (19) 163, (3) 166, (13) 
169, (70) 173. 

Robinia viscosa, 27; tables (78) 145, (83) 154, 
(78) 158. 

Rock Chestnut Oak, 84. 

Rocky Mountains, 21, 23, 26, 31, 35, 37-39. 
41, 43, 62, 71, 73, 82, 96, 99, 100, 102-105, 
107, 111, 115, 116, 119, 120, 125-127, 129- 
132, 134. (Rnnge and limit of distribution.) 

Rocky Mountain region, 101, 102, 113. 

Rock Elm, 71. 

Rogue River, 108, 115, 133. 

Romano, Cape, 5, 47, 56, 58, 67-69, 72, 73, 86, 
91, 112, 136. (Range and limit of distribu- 
tion.) 

Roots, large, 32. 

Ropes, 136, 137. 

RosacecBj 34-44. 

Rose Bay, 55. 

Rosemary Pine, 122. 

Rosin, 126. 

Royal Palm, 136. 

RubiacecB, 52, 53. 

Rum Cherrv, 36. 

Rumford, Count, 141. 

RutacecBf 8-10. 



Sabal Palmetto, 135; tables (404) 152, (373) 

156, (895) 161. 
Sabine River, 4, 44, 62, 93. 
Sable, Cape, 9, 19, 46, 47, 56, 67, 68. 
Sacramento River, 16, 18, 23, 75, 77, 81, 100, 

103, 106, 108, 109. (Range and limit of 

distribution.) 
Sacramento Valley, 101. 
Saddle-trees, 19, 22, 71. 
Saffron Plum, 58. 
Saguaro, 48. 
Saguenay River, 21, 97. 
Saint Augustine, Fla., 67, 123. 
Saint Domingo, 7. 
Saint John I.ake, 21. 
Saint John River, 22. 

Saint John's River, 11, 12, 18, 48, 80, 81, 123. 
Saint Lawrence, Gulf, 63, 97. 114. 
Saint Lawrence River, 20, 21, 24, 34, 42, 49, 

71, 72, 76-80, 83, 96, 106, 118, 129. (Range 

and limit of distribution.) 
Saint Louis, Mo., 41. 
Saint Mary's River, 50. 
Salem County, N. J., 92. 
Salix nmygdaloides, 100; tables (307) 150, 

(365) 156, (368) 161, (283) 165, (265) 168, 

(307) 172, (277) 175. 
Salix cordata, 102. 
Salix cordata, var. veatita, 102; tables (315) 

150, (244) 155, (243) 160. 
Salix discolor, 101; tables (312) 150, (382) 

156, (380) 161. 
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Salm JlMtitcc«t, lOii Ublen (313)150, (321) 

X6fi, (321) 181, (72) IBS, (ISO) 1U7, (aul) 

171, (2B1) 175. 
aatin^BcuceniiViu:. Scavlei-iaaa, 103| tab1<!9 

(3131) 150, (300) 165, {2tHI} ItK), (33) IBa, 

(86} 166, (132) 170, (310) 175. 
Salia Bartaegi, 103. 
Balix HooktTia^B, 103; table* (3U) ISO, 

(saai 156, (ati) lao. (!78) no, (assi itb, 

Balix lamgata. IDO; tubJuB (308) ISO, (331) 
156, (330) lei, (2B7> 105, (334) 1«8, (288) 

171, (219)176. 

8«iix lavigata, var. angmlifolia, 100. 
Balix latnsata, var. ciin^Mo, 100. 
Salialaiiaiidra, lOO; tables (300) 150, (311J 

166, (341)161. 
Salix taiiandra, vw, Feadleriana, 100, 101 ; 

tables (309>) IBO, (3SB) 156, (3DJ) 131. (SOB) 

166, (384) 188, <2D7) 172, (274) 17B. 
Salie iananira, var, lanc:/olia, 101 ; tablea 

(3091) ISO, (3(11) 150, [373) 181, (147) 104, 

(208) 168, (SrrO) 171, (203) 175. 
Salix latioUpii, 108; Inbles (316) 150, (378) 

IBS, (381) 160, (1*6) I0*,(1S5) 187, (llIU) 176,- 
Baliiclaiioltpit, vsr. onguslifblia, 103, 
Bvlix landcpu. Tar. laiifalia, 103 ; [able (328) 

171. 
SaVo! lonrrifolia, 100, 101; tables (310) 150, 

(S34) 166, (335) 101. 
Bnlix Itmgifolia, «ar. argynqilijiUti, 101; 

table (310") 150. 
Bala longlfdia, Tar. eaaV/un, 101; tablea 

(3101) 160, (293) I6B, (808) 181. 
Salii nigra, HO; lal>le« (3O0) 150, (371) IBfl, 

(371) 161, (306) 166, (aBJ) 168, (3U) 172, 

(258) 176. 
Salix nigra, var. angveiifvlia, 100. 
Balix nigra, var. laitfiiiB, lOO. 
Balix nigra, yar. loagifvli't, 1(J0. 
Balix nigra, var. awryinata, 100. 
Balix nigra, var. Wardii, lOO. 
Satix nigra, vat Wrightii, 100. 
Balix ttailiftlia, lUt; Tables (311) IGO, (374) 

166. * 
Balix ituilifulia, vir. Rindtiana, 161 ; tablea 

(3111)160,(373)181. 
Salix Sitchentit, 1U3; tables (317) 160, (311) 

168. (311) 161. 
Salix Bilchenlii, var. nngvilifolia, 103. 
Salmon Bivw Mountaiiu, 107. 
Saltillo, Mex., 57, 100. 
Sambneia glauea, 51 ; tables (168) 14T, (310) 

166. (316) 181. (308) 166, (304) 168, |302) 

172, (183) 175. 

fidtniuciu Meriatna, 5lj tables (157) 147, 

(368)166,(301)181. 
Sand-bar Willow, 101. 
gandJack. 03. 
Sand Pine, 13.1. 

Ban AntoDlD River, G, 24. 28, 36, 43, 71, 76. 
San Bernardino Comitr, Cul,, IDG, 



San Bernardino Mount, 110. 

Saa Bernardino Kange, 6, 90, S3, 31, 38, 30, 

44, 49, 63, 73, 81, 87, 68, B3, 98, 108, 110, 

lis, 110, 120, 132, 131, 133, 130. (Rangii 

and limit of dislributJon.) 
Sau Diego County, Ca!., 20, 33, *4, 85, 116, 

118. 
San FranciBCoBay, 18, 36, 38, 64, 83. 77, Bl, 88. 
San Franeiaea Monntainii, 37, 82, 88, 87. 10B| 

110, 117, 127. (Range and limit of d 

tribution.) 
San Gabriel Kange, 6, 86, 
San Jacinto, Himnt, 130, 
San Jacinto Mountaiue, 6, 38, 39, 03, 1!. 

129,132. (Ranee and liinit of distribution 
San Joaquin River, 130. 
San Luis Obispo, Cal„ 18. 
San Luia Obispo Coaiity, Cal., 134. 
San Luis Bey Riviir, 16, 
San Pedro River, 48, SO, 75. 
Sau Saba. Texas, 33. 
Snn Siuienn Bay. 131. 
Haola Barbara, Cal., IS, 03, 103. 
Santa CatalJiia Mnitntaina, 2U, 27, 88. 67. ( 

87, 100, no, 117. 110. (Range and liniltd 

distribution.) 
Santa Cnw Bay, 10, 
Santa Cruz Mnuntaina, 16, 183, 
Santa Oui River, 33. 
Santa Liivia Muuntnint, 6, 36, 54, SS, 1 

lis, 133. (Ran^e and limit of di>tribuli« 
Santa Rita Mountains, 27, 64, 86, 09. 10| 

118, IIB, 120. (Range and limil of d 

tribution,) 
SantiHii River, 108: 
Siipiadacea, 17-i!3. 
Sfipimlui mirgiantu^ 18; tallies (64) id 

(80) 163, (82) 180, (173) 164, (118) 1 

(120)170,(60)173. 
Sapini/iu Snpinaria, 10; tables [55} Ij 

153, (83) 1B9. 
Saponin. IS. 
Sapulaiea, 66-58. 
Sareaparillo, 8, 
SanbcB, 116, 
Saskalc^bewan Elver, SO, 33, 43. 4f, Si, 

100, 103, {Range and limit of dilHibutiv 
Saasatraa, 89. 
Saaa/rat officinnlt. 69; tables (917) id 

(314J 156, (313) 161, (3Sl) 106, [Hi) M 

(233) 171, (108) 175, 
Satin-wood, 9, 
Savannah River, 13, 18, 41, 133. 



Savin e 



!, Ill, 



Scarlet Haw, 4 
Sf^arlet Oak, 88. 
,'ic*<rfefi"n/™'(JiWtn!,14;lablc9(41)ll&,(l 

164. (Ill) 160. 
S>'otl MnuntPins, 116, 118, 120, 
Sorcw Bean, 33. 
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Screw-pod Mesquit, 32. 

Scrub Oak, 82, 90. 

Scrub Pine, 120, 123, 125. 

Sea Ash, 8. 

Sea Grape, 68. 

Seaside Alder, 98. 

Sebastiania lucida, 70; tables (220) 148, (8) 

153, (9) 158. 
Sedatives, 36. 
Seeds: manufacturing uses, 19; edible, 117, 

118, 121. 
Selkirk Range, 129, 134. 
Sequoia forests, 16. 
Sequoia gigantea, 112; tables (341) 151, (^27) 

157, (428) 162, (295) 165, (288) 168, (224) 

171, (300) 176. 
Sequoia sempervirens^ 112; tables (342) 151, 

(387) 156, (386) 101, (241) 165, (246) 168, 

(196) 171, (287) 175. 
Service Tree, 45. 
Seven-year Apple, 52. 
Shad-busli, 45. 
Shag-bark, 77. 

Sharpies, S. P., viii, 141-143. 
Shasta County, Cal., 108, 121. 
Shasta, Mount, 21, 88, 116, 122, 134. 
She BalsHm, 131. 
Sheep-berrj', 51. 
Shell-bark, Big, 78. 
Shell-bark, Bottom, 78. 
Shell-bark, Hickorj', 77. 
Shingle Oak, 92. 

Shingles, 3, 91, 93, 106, 107, 112, 113. 
Ship-building, 11, 19, 22, 34, 57, 68, 69, 71, 

74, 81, 87, 97, 108, 126, 127, 134. (See 

Boat-fyuilding, Skiffs.) 
Shittim-wood, 16, 57. 
Shoes: soles, 6; lasts, 22, 59, 95, 96; pegs, 

22; wooden, 97. 
Short-leaved Pine, 124. 
Shoshone Mountains, 105. 
Shovel-handles, 21. 
Shrubby Trefoil, 9. 
Shucks, Honey, 29. 
Shuttles, 59. 
Sideroxylon Mastichodendrorif 56; tables 

(176) 147, (15) 153, (20) 158, (63) 163, (70) 

166, (26) 169, (20) 173. 
Sierra Blanco, 127. 
Sierra Count}'-, Cal., 100. 
Sierra Madre, 109. 
Sierra Nevada, 6, 16, 18, 20, 21, 36-38, 44, 49, 

50, 63, 69, 81, 85, 87-89, 99, 102, 103, 110, 

112-116, 120, 122, 130, 132, 134. (Range 

and lunit of distribution.) 
Silk-top Palmetto, 136. 
Silky Willow, 103. 
Silliman, Mount, 116. 
Sills, 71, 72, 111. 
Silver-bell Tree, 60. 
Silver Maple, 22. 



Silver- top Palmetto, 136. 

SimarvheaSj 10. 

Simaruba glauca, 10; tables (28) 144, (392) 

156, (393) 161, (127) 164, (259) 168, (180) 

170, (264) 176. 
Simarvba officinalis^ 10. 
Siskivou Mountains, 128, 132. 
Sitka, 127. 
Sitka Cypress, 108. 

Skiffs, 69. (See Boat-buildinfff Ship^Uding,) 
Skin-diseases, 96. 
Slash Pine, 126. 
Slippery Elm, 6, 71. 
Sloe, 85. 
Sloe, Black, 35. 
Small-fruited Haw, 43. 
Smooth Alder, 101. 
Snaths, 74. 
Snowdrop Tree, 60. 
Snow-shoes, 20. 
Soap, 19, 56, 137. 
Soapberry, 18, 19. 
Soda J^ke, 108. 
Soft Maple, 22. 
Soledad River, 118. 
Sonora, Cal., 27, 37, 38, 48, 92. 
Sophora affinis, 28; tables (84) 145, (60)153, 

(58) 158, (107) 164, (127) 167, (51) 169, 

(30) 173. 
Sophora secundijlora^ 28; tables (83) 145, 

(19) 153, (19) 158. 
Sophona^ 28. 

Sore throat, 59. (See Throat.) 
Sorrel Tree, 54. 
Sour Gum, 50. 
Sour Tupelo, 50. 
Sour-wood, 54. 

South Atlantic States, 39, 90, 112. 
South Carolina, 30, 35, 41, 44, 52, 53, 60, 79, 

123, 125, 129. (Range and limit of dis- 
tribution.) 
Southern Buckthorn, 58. 
Southern Crab Apple, 39. 
Southern Pine, 125. 
Southern States, 42, 80, 90. 
South, the, 78, 94. 
Southwest, the, 82. 
Spanish Bayonet, 136, 137. 
Spanish Buckeye, 18. 
Spanish Oak, 90. 
Spanish Oak, Swamp, 91. 
Spanish Stopper, 47. 
Spear-handles, 113. 
Specific gravity, tables, 153-157. 
Speckled Alder, 99. 
Spicket River, 97. 
Spice Tree, 69. 
Spindle Tree, 14. 

Spirits of Turpentine, 126. (See Turpentine,) 
Sponge-crawls, 136. 
Spools, 96. 
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Spoonwood, 55. 

Spruce, Hlack, 126. 

Spruce, Blue, 128. 

Spruce Pine, 120, 123-125. 

Spruce, Tide-land, 128. 

Spruce, White, 127, 128. 

Stat^-bush, 52. 

Staghom Sumach, 24. 

Star\-ing Rock, 114. 

Statcn Inland, 93, 123, 124. . 

Staves, 105. 

Steam, 32. 

Sterculiacea, 6. 

Stinking Cedar, 114. 

Stopper, 48. 

Stopper, (lurgeon, 47. 

Stopper, Red, 48. 

Stopper, Spanish, 47. 

Stopper, White, 48. 

Storax, 46. 

Strength, tables, 160-168. 

Striped Dogwood, 20. 

Striped Maple, 20. 

Strong Back, 65. 

StyrncacecB^ 69, 60, 

Sugar-barrels, 105. 

Sugar-berr}', 72. 

Sugar, Horse, 59. 

Sugar Maple, 21. 

Sugar Pine, 115. 

Sugar Tree, 21. 

Sumach, Coral, 25. 

Sumach, Dwarf, 24. 

Sumach, Poison, 25. 

Sumach, Staghom, 24. 

Summer Ilaw, 44. 

Superior, Lake, 40, 49, 71, 97, 99, 125. 

Suwarrow, 48. 

Swamp Cottonwood, 104. 

Swamp Hickory, 79. 

Swamp Laurel, 1. 

Swamp Maple, 22. 

Swamp Pine, 120. 

Swamp Post Oak, 83. 

Swamp Spanish Oak, 101. 

Swamp White Oak, 83. 

Sweet Bav, 1. 

Sweet Birch, 97. 

Sweet Buckeye, 17. 

Sweet Gum, 45. 

Sweet-leaf, 59. 

Sweet Locust, 29. 

Sweet-scented Crab, 39. 

Swietenia Mahof/onij 11; tables (31) 144, 

(146) 154, (149) 159, (76) 163, (59) 166, (22) 

169, (39) 173. 
Switch-bud Hickory, 79. 
Sycamore, 75. 
Symplocos tinctoria, 59; tables (186) 147, 

(295) 155, (297) 161, (256) 165, (237) 168, 

(229) 171, (173) 174. 



Syphilis, 7, 8. 
Syrups, 36, 46. 



Table-mountain Pine, 124. 

Tacamahac, 104. 

Tallow Berrj', 7. 

Tallow Nut, 11. 

Tamarack, 120, 134. 

Tamarind, Wild, 34. 

Tampa Bnv, 1, 8, 12, 29-31, 35, 36, 44-46, 50, 

64, 68, 78, 81, 90, 91, 95, 122, 125. (Range 

and limit of distribution.) 
Tan-bark Oak, 93. 
Tan Bav, 5. 

Tannin,' 24, 25, 45, 84, 89, 90, 93, 128-131. 
Tanning, 54, 82, 84, 89, 90, 93, 128-131. 
Tar, 126. 

Tassel-moulds, 97. 
Taxodium distichum, 112; tables (340) 150, 

(362) 156, (360) 161, (90) 163, (201) 1G8, 

(184) 170, (278) 175. 
Taxus brevifolia, 113; tables (343) 151, (222) 

155, (216) 160, (208) 165, (35) 166, (117) 

170, (67) 173. 
Taxus Floi'idana, 113; tables (344) 151, (229) 

155, (222) 160. 
Tejon, Fort, 16. 

Telegraph-poles, 107, 111, 113, 134. 
Temiscaming, Lake, 129. 
Tennessee, 2, 3, 7, 17, 20, 24, 25, 28-30, 35, 

42, 43, 54, 66, 84, 89-94, 97, 104, 112, 124, 

129, 131. 
Tennessee River, 24, 
Tents, 96. 

Teredo, attacks of, 19, 135. 
TemstrcemiacecB, 5. 
Texas, 1, 4. 6, 8, 9, 12, 13, 15, 17-19, 22-26, 

28, 30-37, 41-46, 49-54, 57-66, 68-95, 97, 

99-101, 105, 106, 110-112, 116, 117, 119, 122, 

124, 126, 130, 136, 137. (Range and limit 

of distribution.) 
Thatch, Brickley, 136. 
Thatch, Brittle, 136. 
Thatch, house, 136. 
The Joshua, 137. 
Thorn, Black, 42. 
Thorn, Cockspur, 42. 
Thorn, Washington, 43. 
Thorn, White, 42. 
Thousand Islands, 19. 
Three-thomed Acacia, 29. 
Tkrinax argentea, 136; tables (407) 152, 

(156) 154, (168) 159. 
Thrinax parvifiora, 136; tables (406) 152, 

(249) 155, (263) 160. 
Throat ailments, 16. (See Sore throat.) 
Thuya, 107. 
Thuya giganiea, 107; tables (328) 150, (411) 

157, (411) 162, (87) 163, (161) 167, (152) 

170, (297) 176. 
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Thuya occidentalism 106; tables (327) 150, 

(425) 157, (425) 162, (278) 165, (275) 168, 

(289) 171, (311) 176. 
Tide-land Spruce, 128. 
TiliaceaSy 6, 7. 
Tilia Americana, 6, 7; tables (17) 144, (364) 

156, (364) 161, (169) 164, (249) 168, (307) 

176. 
Tilia Americana^ var. pubescens, 6 ; tables 

(171) 144, (398) 156, (399) 161, (189) 164, 

(263) 168, (205) 171, (266) 171, (312) 

176. 
Tilia heterophylla, 7; tables (18) 144, (383) 

156, (382) 161, (166) 164, (255) 168, (214) 

171, (299) 176. 
Tinctures, 28, 107. 
^iti, 13. 

Tobacco-boxes, 75. 
Tollon, 44. 

Tonics, 2, 10, 27, 36, 49, 64, 104. 
Tool-handles, 19, 39, 54, 55, 59, 95. 
Toothache Tree, 8. 
Torch-wood, 11. 
Tornilla, 32. 
ToiTcya Calif ornica, 114; tables (346) 151, 

(340) 156, (343) 161, (303) 165, (251) 168, 

(262) 171, (213) 175. 
Torreya taxifolia, 114 ; tables (345) 151, (309) 

156, (309) 161, (176) 164, (98) 167, (142) 

170, (174) 174. 
Toxicodendric acid, 25. 
Toyon, 44. 
Travis County, 54. 
Tree, Bean, 65. 
Tree, Beaver, 1. 
Tree, Bee, 6. 
Tree, Black, 67. 
Tree, Big, 112. 
Tree, Buckwheat, 13. 
Tree, Cabbage, 135. 
Tree, Cigar, 65. 
Tree, Cucumber, 2, 3. 
Tree, Fringe, 64. 
Tree, Geiger, 64. 
Tree, Hop, 9. 
Tree, India-rubber, 73. 
Tree, Joshua, 137. 
Tree, Judas, 31. 
Tree, Lime, 6. 
Tree, Paradise, 10. 
Tree, Service, 45. 
Tree, Silver-bell, 60. 
Tree, Snowdrop, 60. 
Tree, Sorrel, 54. 
Tree, Spice, 69. 
Tree, Spindle, 14. 
Tree, Sugar, 21. 
Tree, Toothache, 8. 
Tree, Tulip, 3. 
Tree, Umbrella, 2, 3, 
Treenails, 26. 



Trefoil, Shrubbv, 9. 

Trinity River, 1, 18, 22, 31, 43, 45, 68, 71, 72, 

79, 83, 84, 94, 95, 97, 99, 126. (Course and 

limit of distribution.) 
Tsuga Canadensis^ 129; tables (387) 151, 

(384) 156, (384) 161, (142) 164, (171) 167, 

(230) 171, (276) 176. 
Tsuga Caroliniana, 129; tables (388) 151, 

(380) 156, (379) 161, (230) 165, (287) 168, 

(207) 171, (211) 175. 
Tsuga Mertensiana, 129; tables (389) 151, 

(305) 156, (304) 161, (14) 163, (87) 166, (64) 

169, (249) 175. 
Tsuga Pattoniana, 130, 135; tables (390)151, 

(372) 156, (370) 161, (201) 164, (181) 167, 

(238) 171, (244) 175. 
Tulare County, Cal., 88, 112, 114. 
Tulip Tree, 3. 
Tupelo, 50. 
Tupelo-gum, 50. 
Tupelo, Large, 50. 
Tupelo, Sour, 50. 
Turkey Oak, 90. 
Turnery, 6, 7, 12, 22, 23, 26, 39, 49, 51, 53-66, 

59, 96, 103, 104. 
Turpentine, 105, 126. (See Spirits.) 
Turtle-crawl, 136. 
Typhoid fever, 100. 



Uintah Mountains, 130. 

Ulmus alata, 72; tables (226) 148, (121) 

154, (127) 159, (280) 165, (155) 170, (73) 
173. 

Ulmv^ Americana, 71; tables (224) 148, (212) 

155, (211) 160, (211) 165, (114) 167, (158) 
170, (162) 174. 

Ulmus crassifolia, 70; tables (222) 148, (150) 

154, (153) 15^, (232) 165, (148) 167, (148) 

170, (72) 173. 
Ulmus fulva, 71; tables (223) 148, (170) 154, 

(172) 159, (117) 164, (106) 167, (69) 169, 

(179) 174. 
Ulmus racemosa, 71; tables (225) 148, (149) 

154, (145) 159, (64) 163, (37) 166, (41) 169, 
(118) 174. 

Umbellularia Californica, 69; tables (218) 
148, (210) 155, (206) 160, (75) 163, (132) 
167, (52) 169, (128) 174. 

Umbrella Keys, 4, 48. 

Umbrella Tree, 2, 3, 17. 

Umpqua River, 132. 

Underpinning, of houses, 32. 

Ungava Bay, 126, 127. 

Ungnadia speciosa, 18; tables (53) 145, (230) 

155, (231) 160, (216) 171, (180) 174. 
United States, 4-8, 10, 17, 19, 23, 25-27, 32, 

34, 37, 46-48, 51, 67, 71, 108, 117, 125-127, 

134, 135. (Special references.) 
Upland Willow Oak, 92. 
Urticaceai, 70-76. 



Cuh, Zl, 23, 9T, 31, 32, 3S, 41, SI, 60, 63, 
83, 96, 100, lOe, 110, 111, IIS-IIS, 131, 
138, 133, 133, 137. (Coonc uid liioit of 
dlalribntion.) 

DtOTJue complaints, 107. 



TaccisivnAbbobevm, 53; tablet (164) 147, 

(111) IM, <110) IW, {313) 171, (63) 173. 
V>lpar*iw> Oak, ST. 
VancDnvcr'i IsUud, 36, 37, 49, M, 81, 111, 

lie. 133. 

Vaujuelimn rorrfyt, 38; Ubles (114) 140, (5) 

las, (4) 1B8. 
Veneering, 48. 
Tfrfi-n-mB. BB. 87. 

VeniLJit. 3, 2i, 33, 34. BO, 60, Tl, 80, 94, lOB, 

135, 127. (Coune and limit of distribution.) 
Viburaum LtHldgo, 51; tableg (158) IIT, 

(110) 164, (130) 1S9, (66) les. 
Viburnum pruaifoliam, 53; tables (160) 147, 

(60) l!>3, (00) 158, (137) 184, (73) 160, (40) 

169, (38) 1T3. 
Vickabarg, Misa., 1. 
Vine Maple, 31. 
.Virginia, 3, 5, 6, 8, 13, SB, 40, 43, 44, 60, 68, 

63-64, 68, 73, 86, I3L (Coiina and limit 

ol diatribution.) 



Wabash Rivbr, 8, 4, 33, 39, 63, 86, 94 . 

Wabuh V.lle7, 4. 

Wafer Asb, 9. 

Wagon-boba, 90.- (Bee Subt, Witth.) 

Wagons, 61, 83, 87. 

Wahoo, T, 14, 73. 

Wabsatcb Mounlaina, 31, 33, 38, 61, 62, 83, 

110, 117, 127, 130, 133. (Coui» aod limit 

of diatribution.) 
Walnut, 77. 
Walnut, Black, 46, 7S. 
Walnut, AVbite, 70. 
W«n' River, 83. 
W':^i-l,lo<yi.t fli/ern. 136; tablw (405) 162, 

(306) 166, (310) 181, (370) 186, (903) 168, 

(313) 172, (808) 178. 
Wnsbinglon Territoir, 16, 90, 91, 88, 38, 41, 

43, 40, 64, S3, 81, 96, OS, 103, 104, 105, 

lOT, 108, 110, 113, 115, 116, 119-131, 127, 

128, 130-136. (Conrae aod Umit of dia- 

Washington Tbom, 43. 
Waabita Ri\-er, 18, 43, 63. 
Water Asb, 69. 
Water Beecb, T5, 95. 
Water Elm, Tl. 
Water-flumea, 100. 
Water Hickon-, 70. 
Water Locust," 30. 
Water Maple, 33. 



Water Oak, 01. 

Water White Oak, 83. 

Water-pipes, 123. (See Fumpt.) 

Wa(er4ankB, 113. 

Wax MvrUe, 80. 

Wedgea, 41. 

Weeping Oak, 81. 

Western Catalpa, 6«. 

West Indian Birch, 10. 

West Indies, 4, S, T, 9.11, 14, 15, 17-19, St 

38, 33, 34, 3T, 46-48, 52, 53, 55-^, 62, 66 

88, TO, 73, 128, 130. (Trees.) 
Western Slalea, 74. 
West, the, 62. 

West Virginia, 26, 96, 86, 60, 123. 
Wevmoulh Fine, 114. 
Wh^rf-piles, 19, 48, 50, 135. (See Filet.) 
Wheel-bube, 97. (See W11301U.) 
Wlieeb, 32, 19, 50, 03. 
Whpcl-stoc)i. 71, -3, 76, 84, 86. 
Wbistle-wood, 20. 
While Aah, 61. 
White Baas-wood, T. 
White Bay, I. 
White Birch, 95, 96. 
White Bullonwood, 47. 
While Cedar, 106-108. 
White Cvprosi, 113. 
White Elm, Tl. 
White Fir, 132. 
White-heart Hickorr, T8. 
White Iron-wood, 19. 
While Uurel, 1. 
White Mangrove, 47. 
White Maple, 92. 

White Wuiiuloin region, AHloaa, 10. 
White Oak, 80, 81, B3-Sfi. 
White Oak, Mountain, 85. 
White Oak, Swamp, S3. 
White Oak, Water. 83. 
White Pine, 114-113, 136. 
Wbite River, 4. 
^Vhite Spruce, 127, 133. 
Wbite Stopper, 48. 
White Thorn, 13. 
Wbite Walnut, 78. 
While-wood, 3, B, TO, 
WbitHev, Mount, 118. 
Willow; 100, 103, 103, 
Willow, Black, 99. 
Willow, Deeert, 66. 
Willow, Diamond, 103. 
Willow, GUucous, 101. 
Willow Oak, 83. 
Willow Oak, Upland, 93. 
Willow, Sand-bar, 101. 
Willow, Silkv, 103. 
Wild Black Cherry, 36. 
Wild Cherry, 37. 
Wild China, 18. 
Wild Cionamon, 6. 
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Wild Dilty, 58. 

Wild Fig, 73. 

WUd Lime, 9, 11. 

Wild Orange, 8, 37. 

Wild Peach, 37. 

Wild Plum, 34. 

Wild Red Cherry, 35. 

Wild Tamarind, 34. 

Wind River, 128. 

Wine-butts, 113. 

Winged Elm, 72. 

Winnipeg, Lake, 23, 63, 82, 106. 

Winnipeg River, 114, 118. 

Winooski River, 23. 

Wisconsin, 40, 45, 89, 91, 92, 94, 99, 118, 129. 
(Course and limit of distribution. ) 

Witch-hazel, 45. 

Wood: properties, 141-143; (tables) qualities, 
144-152; specific gravity', 153-157; fuel 
value, 158-162; elasticity, 163-168; longi- 
tudinal compression, 169-172; resistance of 
indentation, 173-176. 

Wood-engraving, 49, 59. (See Engraving.) 

Wooden shoes, 97. (See Shoes.) 

Wooden ware, 3, 6, 17, 23, 51, 97, 104, 105, 
107, 114, 115, 128. 

Woods, Lake of the, 22. 

Wood, Naked, 17, 47. 

Wood-pulp, 96, 103, 104. (See Paper-pulp.) 

Wyoming, 38, 39, 121, 128, 130, 132. (Course 
and limit of distribution.) 



Xanthoxylum Americana, 8; tables (22) 

144, (275) 155, (274) 160. 
Xanthoxylum Carib(Eum^ 9; tables (24) 144, 

(47) 153, (47) 158, (151) 164, (157) 167, (16) 

169, (21) 173. 
Xanthoxylum Clava-Herculis^ 8; tables (23) 



144, (312) 156, (314) 161, (223) 165, (226) 

168, (153) 170, (172) 174. 
Xanthoxylum Clava-JIercuUs, var. frutico- 

sum, 9; tables (231) 144^ (25O) 155, (250) 

160. 
Xanthoxylum Pterota^ 9; tables (25) 144, 

(131)154, (133)150. 
Ximtnia Americana^ 11; tables (32) 144, (40) 

153, (36) 158. 



Yaupon, 12. 

Yazoo River, 23, 80. 

Yellow Ash, 28. 

Yellow-bark Oak, 89. 

Yellow Birch, 97. 

Yellow Cypress, 108. 

Yellow Fir, 130, 131. 

Yellow Haw, 44. 

Yellow Locust, 26. 

Yellow Oak, 84, 89. 

Yellow Pine, 119, 125. 

Yellow Poplar, 3. 

Yellow- wood, 14, 28. 

Yew, 113. 

Yopon, 12. 

Yoscmite Valley, 21. 

Yucca hnccata] 137; tables (412) 152, (428) 

157, (430) 102. 
Yucca brtviJuUa, 137; tables (410) 152, (413) 

157. 
Yucca canaliculata, 136; tables (409) 152, 

(197) 155, (232) 160. 
Yucca data, 137; tables (411) 152, (370) 156, 

(398) 161. 
Yukon River, 96, 103, 104, 127. 



Zygoj)hyllaceas, 7, 8. 
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